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CHAPTER I. 
“Oui, sans doute,tout meurt’ce monde est un grand reve, 
Et le peu de bonheur qui nous vient en chemin, 
Nous n’avons PP oes te ce roseau dans la main, 
Jue le vent nous l’enleve.” 
Dr, OLLIVANT sat 
alone in his library and 
consulting-room, a spa- 
cious chamber built out 
at the back of his house 
in Wimpole street, af- 
ter his day’s work was 
ended—a long day and 
a heavy one; for at six- 
and-thirty years of age 
the doctor found him- 
self possessed of a great 
practice—a practice that 
recompensed him large- 
ly for his devotion to 
science, but left little 
margin in) his life for 
pleasure: It may in- 
deed be doubted if Dr. 
Ollivant knew the mean- 
ing of that word ‘‘pleas- 
ure,” except so far as it 
was accessible to him in 
dictionaries. His father 
had been a hard-work- 
ing—the world added 
money-grubbing—coun- 
try practitioner, and at 
the earliest stage in 
which the infant brain 
is open to receive im- 
ressions had striven to 
imbue his son’s mind 
with a correct idea of 
life, contemplated — al- 
ways from his own par- 
ticular point of view: 
that life was meant for 
hard. work; that with- 
out hard work no man 
could expect to succeed ; 
that worldly success was 
the supreme good to 
which the soul of man 
could aspire. . Cuthbert 
Ollivant learned the les- 
son, but applied it after 
his own fashion. Had 
he possessed. no higher 
brain than his father, 
he would most likely 
have restricted his no- 
tion of success—or, as 
his father , called it, 
“getting on”—to the 
consolidation and im- 
provement of his fa- 
ther’s practice, the stea- 
dy-going old-fashioned 
family - surgeon’ busi- 
ness,"in the sleepy old 
town:of Long Sutton, 
Devonshire. But tho 
lad happened to be en- 
dowed with a larger 
mind than had illumed 


and for him success meant ori, lity—the frui- 
tion of new ideas, a step forward in the march 
of science; or, if not absolute invention, at 
least such an i eae of the wisdom of the 
past as should achieve fresh good in the present. 


For a youth with such yearnings Long Sutton 
was not large enough. Samuel Ollivant well- 
nigh uprooted the seanty wisp of hair which en- 
circled his bald crown when, after walking the 
hospitals and going through the usual curricu- 
lum, his son told him that he would return no 
more to the sleepy little Devonshire town where 
his race had abided and thriven from generation 
to generation. His father might dispose of the 
good old family practice to whomsoever he 
would. He, Cuthbert, would remain in London 
—had, indeed, been already elected parish doc- 
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tor in a populous district’ by Bethnal Green. 
The pay was of the poorest, he wrote, cheerful- 
yy but ‘the experience would be of immense 
value. 

Mr. Ollivant groaned and gnashed his teeth 
and told his wife that her son was an idiot; put 
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nothing he could say to the benighted young 
man could shake his purpose. Cuthbert ‘began 
his work in the purlieus of Bethnal Green at 
three-and-twenty years of age, and went on 
with it steadily till he was twenty-six; and, ex- 
cept at Chrismas-time, when he came to the 
home of his forefathers for a duty visit, Long 
Sutton knew him no more. After three years 
unflagging labor—there had never been such a 
parish doctor within the memory of ‘the oldest 
overseer—he went abroad, studied in France 
and Germany, pushed on to St. Petersburg, made 
himself familiar with 
every school of medicine 
and was called back to 
England, a few months 
before his thirtieth 
birthday, to attend his 
father’s death-bed. 
“You've made a great; 
mistake in life, Cuth- 
bert,” said the old man, 
during the one’ brief 
hour in which he was 
able to talk rationally 
with his son. ‘You 
might have made this a 
splendid practice, if you 
had worked with me for 
the last seven years; as 
it is, the business has 
fallen off. DPve been 
getting old; didn’t like 
to have a stranger about 
me, so wotldn’t take 
a partner. © Filby and 
Jackson have under- 
mined'me in the place, 
Cuthbert; the practico 
isn’t what it was when 
you were’ a boy ‘at 
school by three hun- 
dred a year. But 
leave you'a comforta- 
ble little bit of money, 
in spite of everything. 
It’s your mother’s doing 
—theré never was sucha 
woman to save mo- 
ney.” 
The “ comfortable lit- 
tle bit’ of money” thus 
spoken of amounted to 
some thousands} quite 
enough to justify Cuth- 
bert Ollivant in the s 
he took immediately af- 
ter bis father’s funeral. 
He sold the Long Sut- 
ton practices to Fil 
and Jackson,: who al- 
ready had three-fourths 
of the town on théir 
books, and by this pur- 
chase established a mio- 
nopoly. He would have 
sold his father’s house- 
hold goods also, but hero 
his mother ‘interposed. 
The chairs and tables 
might be old-fashioned, 
cumbrous, inelegant ; 
but they were the chairs 
and ‘tables she’ had 
— ns all her: married 
ifo. 


“Two-and-thirty years 
they ‘have’ been in the 
family, Cuthbert, think of that!” ; 

“T° do, mother; and for that very reason 
think we ought to begin our new life with new 
furniture.” 

“T am too old to begin a new life, dear, and 
I like the old things best.” This with a tender 
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a at an ancient Spanish mahogany side- 
rd that age had made almost as black as 


ebony. 


10 “They don’t make such things now.” 


m rather glad they don’t,” remarked the 
profane youth, ‘‘It will cost more money to 
move the things than they are worth, I believe, 
mother; but if you like them they shall be 
moved. I’d as soon sif upon one chair as an- 
other. Ihave no artistic tastes.” : 
So the ancient sideboard, the secretaires and 

bureaus and four-post bedsteads of a bygone 
age—all pervaded a certain grimness that 
stood for respectability-—were conveyed from 
Long Sutton to the house which Cuthbert Olli- 
vant had taken for himself in Wimpole street, 
and being set up there, under Mrs. Ollivant’s di- 
rection, made the London house almost as grint 
and dark and ancient-looking as the home of 
Cuthbert’s infancy, Perhaps Wimpole) street 
itself is hardly the gayest or brightest of thor- 
oughfares, Its leugth is to the stranger akin to 
despair, and it has been hardly dealt-with as 
to width, whereby the shadow of overtheway 
broods sullenly upon the fronts of the houses 
that turn their backs to the afternoon sun. But 
Wimpole street is aioe ca respectable, fash- 
ioeiia even, or, at any rate, appertaining to 
the West End; and Dr. Ollivant—he had taken 
the higher degree in Paris, and made haste now 
to obtain it in London—had chosen Wimpole 
street as a fair base for his operations. He had 
no more to do with Bethnal Green, but he gave 
two hours of every morning—from eight till ten 
—to gratis patients. For the first year of his 
Wimpole street life they were almost his onl 
atients. Then, little by little, his fame*spread ; 
e had taken to himself a specialty during his 
Continental travels, namely, the treatment of 
heart-disease—had written a little book upon 
this theme, and published the same in London 
and Paris. By the aid of this book he adver- 
tised himself into the notice of a good many 
idle people who fancied they had heart-disease, 
and a few who were real sufferers. Rich old 
ladies and gentlemen, who lived alone and lived 
too well, came to him, liked his manner—a 
grave and somewhat cold reserve which was 
yet courteous, and implied profound wisdom— 
and made him their physician ordinary. Olli- 
vant on Cardiac Diseases and Ollivant on Aus- 
cultation became almost standard works. Ina 
word, Cuthbert Ollivant had succeeded, and by 
the time five years had run off the lease of the 
house in Wimpole street had made for himself 
a position which he deemed the stepping-stone 
to future distinction. 

His mother lived with him now, as she had 
lived with him from the beginning, the careful 
mistress of his house, the intelligent companion 
of his brief intervals of leisure. Her character 
presented a curious mixture of the ultra-prosaic 
with the intellectual and imaginative, She would 
lay down her volume of Wordsworth or Shelley 
to order the dinner or give out a week’s supply 
of groceries. She made her son’s money go 
anther than perhaps any one else in the world 
could have made it go. She would not suffer a 
stale crust of bread or a basin of dripping to be 
wasted between January and December; yet 
she contrived to retain the respect of her serv- 
ants, and was accounted a liberal mistress. Her 
son’s simple dinners were ordered with a discre- 
tion and cooked with a nicety that could hardly 
have been exceeded at a West End club. Every 
detail of the table was perfection, though no 
modern elegance, no phantom-like glass or rich- 
hued majolica, adorned the bi The old- 
fashioned heavily cut decanters, the ponderous 
plate, sparkled and shone upon the snowy linen; 
and pleasantest of all was the mother’s face—a 
feminine likeness of. the son’s—with deep, earn- 
est eyes, white teeth, and mobile mouth. 

It was half-past nine o’clock, a November 
night, a wet night in a wet autumn, the rain 
beating eet on the sky-light above the doc- 
tor’s head. e had dined, and spent his after- 
dinner hour with his mother, talking literature 
and politics, for she made it her business to be 
interested and well informed in a thing that 
interested her son, and had come down to his 
own room to read the last scientific book worth 


reading. 

An Sid. fashioned silver tea-pot, a breakfast 
cup and saucer, stood on a oe ae table at 
his elbow. The doctor smil himself as he 
poured out; the tea—a grave, half-ironical smile, 

“Qld bachelor ways already,” he thought; 
‘‘tea-drinking and midnight study. But then 
Inever was a young man—in the common ac- 
ete of the phrase.” ‘ 

double knock at the hall door caught his 
quick ear, 

‘A cabman’s knock,” he said, with a little 
discontented look and a longing glance at his 
open book; ‘‘some dropper-in come for an eyen- 
ing’s gossip—a nuisance, for I want to get to 
the bottom of this fellow’s ideas.” 

“This fellow” was the author of the book—a 
formidable volume of five hundred pages or so, 
half of which were still uncut; 

Dr, Ollivant was not famous for his social in- 
stincts; but, as he was apt to remark to his 
raed “a man Sot go through the world 
without some. people ins upon knowing 
him;” and a few pee ad Pee pertinacious 
enough to establish themselves on familiar terms 


with the doctor in spite of himself—self-elected 
friends. They were for the most part of his 
own profession. He asked them to dinner two 
or three times in the year, and suffered them to 
drop in now and then of an evening, but gave 
no active encouragement to their visits. 

A card was brought him by his servant—an 
elderly man, who had been his father’s facto- 
tum, anid had accompanied the furniture from 
Long Sutton. Dr. Ollivant looked at it listless= 
ly, then brightened with a flash of surprise. 

* Mark ae a he exclaimed, in a half- 
dreamy tone—‘‘Mark Chamney!’ Then hur- 
riedly to the servant, ‘‘Show the gentleman in 
here directly.” 

He began to poke the fire furiously—a man’s 
favorite form of hospitality—and then went to 
the door to receive his vistedr, 

Mr. Chamney had been his school friend more 
than twenty years ago, when he was a lad at a 
west country public school—his bosom friend in 
the days when he had some kind of belief in 
friendship. 

The unexpected visitor came out of the dim 
light of the hall into the clear white light of the 
doctor’s er 8 A tall man of the type known 
as lanky, with long loose limbs and a cadaver- 
ous countenance, redeemed from absolute ugli- 
ness by honest blue eyes—eyes that were mild 
and tender as a woman’s. 

This was Mark Chamney, the doctor’s senior 
by four years, and his protector in the days 
gone by. Chamney had been a dunce and an 
athlete. Cuthbert, a crate youth of fourteen, 
had construed Homer and Virgil for his friend, 
whose prompt interference had shielded the 
younger boy from the school bullies. ~ 

Cuthbert—himself in no manner deficient in 
pluck—had worshiped Mark as the very incar- 
nation of force and courage—his Achilles, his 
Hector, his Ajax; and they had parted, at the 
close of Mark’s last term, swearing to be friends 
for life, and had never seen each other from 
that day until this. 

Dr. Ollivant felt a faint pang of remorse at 
sight of the altered face—the same, but oh, how 
changed !—remembering how little he had ever 
done to perpetuate his boyish friendship. But 
was not the other equally to blame? The two 
men clasped hands. 
witee re have known you anywhere,” said 

ark, 

Dr. Ollivant could hardly echo the declara- 
tion. He could only grasp his friend’s hand a 
little harder, and i 

“You are about the only man in the world I 
should be glad to see to-night, Chamney.” 

“And I’m glad to hear you say as much 
Ollivant, for ’ve come to claim the fulfillmen’ 
of an old promise—a long-forgotten one, per- 


haps.” 

‘No,” said the other. vely, ‘not forgot- 
ten, if you mean our o a of life-long friend- 
ship. I have gone through life without acquir- 
ing the knack of making many friends. I doubt 
if I have ever made one real one since the da: 
when you used to take my part against the 
Goliaths of Hillersley Grammar School.” 

This was said as heartily as it was in Cuth- 
bert Ollivant to say anything—heartiness not 
being a characteristic of his manner. 

“Odd that we should never have knocked 
up against each other in all these years,” con- 
tinued he See aed . brief oto i — 
lence, during whic’ . Chamney 3) 
tice chair with a certain air of listlessness or 
pave widely different from that muscular 
exuberance which Cuthbert remembered at 
aye 

‘Har ly so odd as it may appear at the first 
showing,” answered Se ae * Did you ever 
take any ular to look mé up?” 

‘“‘T don’t believe I have had an idle day since 
L left Hillersley.” 

“That means No. Well, Ollivant, if you 
had looked for me, the result would have been 
Betty much the same, for I have spent the 

t part of the interval on a sheep-run in 
Queensland.” 

The doctor felt relieved of some portion of 
that remorse which had seemed to weigh upon 
his spirit since Mark Chamney’s entrance. 

“What took you to Queensland?” he asked, 
ringing the for the man-of-all-work, who 
seemed to have an intuitive knowledge of what 
was wanted from him, as he came immediately 
furnished with case-bottles and a decanter of 
sherry on an old-fashioned silver tray—one of 
the heir-looms of the house of Ollivant. Even 
the case-bottles were heir-looms, heavier and 
clumsier than modern bottles. 

_“ What took me to Queensland?” repeated the 
visitor, extending his long legs upon the doc- 
tor’s hearth, and folding his gaunt arms. He 
was clothed from head to foot in a light gra: 
stuff, which made him look his biggest. “ 
speculative temper, and an aversion to any 
mode of yaoi! A my living which was open to 
me at home. was not a genius like you 
Cuthbert. _I always hated head-work, ‘an 
was plucked ignominiously in every examina- 
tion at Hillersley, as I dare say. you remem- 
ber. ButI wasn’t bad at figures, as long as I 
didn’t ses em upon paper. I heard of men 
-doing wonders out yonder im the sheep line; a 


when my father—a prosperous solicitor a’ 


Exeter—proposed making me his articled cler: 

I saved myself the trouble of disputing a 
point by running away. I needn’t bore you 
with the details of my flight. I left Exeter with 
a few pounds in my pocket, and worked my way 
out to Australia before the mast. Ihad rather 
a hard time of it for the first year or so, and 
made a nearer acquaintance with starvation 
than I cared about. But, before thesecond year 
was over, I was manager for a man who had 
been lucky enough to get hold of one of the 
finest stations on the Darling Downs, extendin 
upward of ten miles inevery direction. Hehel 
a squatter’s lease from the government at a 
mere nominal rent, and on muster days I have 
stood at the gate and helped to count seventy 
thousand sheep as they went through. My em- 
ployer made sixty thousané pounds in less than 
ten years, but contrived to drink himself to 
death in the same time. He had made me his 
partner a few years before he died—delirium tre- 
mens and business habits not being compatible— 
a fact of which he was sufliciently conscious to 
know that he couldn’t get on without me. At the 
time he died, sheep happened to be rather low; 
I had saved enough money, with assistance from 
the Australian banks, to buy his share of the sta- 
tion; and so began life afresh at thirty years of 
age, worth twenty thousand pounds after all 
debts were paid, went on from this very com- 
fortably, taking the bad with the good, and kept 
hard at it for fifteen years more, when I took it 
into my head I ought to come back to England 
and see my daughter.” 

“Your daughter!” exclaimed Dr. Ollivant. 
‘Then you had married?’—as if it were the 
most unnatural thing a man could do. 

“Yes,” answered the other with a profound 
sigh, ‘I married the dearest girl in the world. 
She had come out to Hobart-Town as a govern- 
ess; a solitary young creature, with hardly a 
friend in the world, and I met her there in one 
of my summer holiday trips, and loved her from 
the hour I first saw her. suppose the kind of 
life I led a the farm—standing up’ to m 
waist in water to see the sheep-washing, and gal- 
loping pee miles before breakfast aft er strays 
—was calculated to make a man susceptible to 
that kind of influence. Anyhow, I fell over 
head and ears in love with Mary Grover, and 
wasn’t easy in my mind till I’d asked her to be 
my wife. She nung back at first, but I only 
loved her the better for her shyness; and when 
I pressed her hard, she told me in her own pret- 
ty words, which were very different from mine, 

t she didn’t want to marry me, because she 
didn’t think she was good pea her family 
were a bad lot; her grandfather had been a gen- 
tleman, but his descendants had come down 
somehow; in short, she gave me to understand 
they were a set of out-and-out scamps, and that 
she had come to the Antipodes to get out of 
their way. This did not move me one jot, and 
I told her so. I wanted to marry her, not her 
family, and little by little I won her round. 
She owned that she didn’t dislike me; that she 
liked me a little, because I was strong and brave, 
she said—dear soul, as if she could know any- 
thing about that!—and finally that she would 
rather lead a solitary life with me up on the 
Downs than teach children French verbs and 
major scales in Hobart-Town. After that I 
wasn’t going to waste any more time; so we 
were married three weeks later, and I took my 
sweet young wife back to the farm. I had a 

wooden house on the station, with a ten- 
‘oot veranda all round it, which had been built 
by Jack Pere my late partner, and I 
ug it would do for us. But God _ only 
knows how it wes—whether it was the climate 
or the lonely life that didn’t suit her—my dar- 
ling drooped and died only two years after our 
marriages and just one year after she had given 
me a little daughter.” 

“You should have brought her home,” said 
the doctor. : 

“The very thing I wished to do; but she 
wouldn’t have it. She was unhappy even if I 

oke of such a thing; she had some insuperable 
objection to era England, and I couldn’t 
bear to vex her, and I didn’t know the end was 
so near, She geen away from me unawares 
—like a flower t you've transplanted over- 
night and find dead in the morning.” 

e got up and began to walk up and down 
the room, deeply moved by this agitating re- 
membrance. Cuthbert watched him curiously. 
Then a wife was a thing that a man might real- 
ly care for—not a ~ ls mame a: “ee 

“Tam vi mer ‘or you, Mar! e 1, 

a friendl eng. ill wondering how so big a 
man could be so distressed by the loss of a 
woman, ‘But you have your Sgn left: 
she must be a comfort to you.” is was a 
mere mechanical attempt at consolation, Dr. 
Ollivant not having the faintest idea in what 
manner a daughter could bea comfort to any 


man, ; . 
‘« She’s the only joy of my life,” answered the 

other, with @ rough ene’ which contrasted 

strangely with the doctor’s ve tones—musi- 

cal despite their gravity; for Dr. Ollivant’s 

noble barytone voice was one of his richest 
ifts. 


And yet you could bring yourself to part 
with her?” said the doctor, with vague wonder, 
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The whole business was out of his line—part 


and parcel of that world of the affections 
whereof he knew nothing, except so much as he 
had heard of it from his mother’s favorite 
Wordsworth. qj 

““Conld I see: her droop and die like her 
mother? That might have been climate, though 
strong men thrive yonder. I could run no such 
risk with Flora—a pretty: name, isn’t it? her 
mother’s choice—so I sent her home with a 
shepherd’s wife when she was two years old, 
The woman took her straight to my people at 
Exeter; but before she was seven Stee red 
died, and my father sent Flora to a boarding- 
school near London. He died soon after, and 
there was the little thing, friendless and with 
strangers. She seemed happy, however, at least 
her letters told me so—dear little childish let- 
ters!—and she remained in the same care until 
I came home a year ago and took a house in 
London, and settled down with my little girl— 
she was seventeen last April—for the rest of my 
life.” This with a faint sigh. 

** And you have lived in London a year with- 
out trying to find me out until to-night?’ said 
the doctor, with an injured air. 

You lived twenty years without manera 
attempt to find me,” replied his friend. ‘‘ Shall 
I tell you what brought me to you to-night 
Cuthbert? It’s hardly flattering to the gh of 
our boyish friendship—if there’s even as much 
asa ghost left of that—but I dare say you’ve 
Senn out before now that human nature is self- 
ish. It was a book you've written that induced 
me to come to you.” 

“A book of mine! I never wrote anything 
but medical pamphlets.” 

‘ Precisely. hat was the name of your 
book? On Cardiac Diseases. That's it, I think. 
Ever so long before I left Queensland I had rea- 
son to suspect there was something not quite 
right here”—touching his broad chest; ‘ the 
gentlest hill winded me. I had ee some- 
times; at other times a dull, heavy feeling, as 
if my heart didn’t move at all; sleepless ni hts, 

or, a dozen disagreeable symptoms. F'ind- 
ing I couldn’t walk as I used to walk, I took it 
out of myself in hard riding; but this didn’t 
mend matters. I began to think that I was ner- 
yous or fanciful, and fought hard against my 
own sensations.” 

‘*-You consulted no medical man?” 

“The faculty doesn’t abound pease our 
sheep-walks. Besides, I shouldn’t have liked to 
have myself overhauled byastranger. I thought 
the voyage home would do me good, and it did. 
But the Fone life and this murky atmosphere 
have played the deuce with me; and, in a few 
words, I’ve a notion that I’ve come pretty near 
the end of my tether.” 

‘You've had no doctor in England?” 

‘“No. Isuppose the life I led over the water 
makes a man something of a savage. I’ve a 
rooted antipathy to strangers. But as I was 
reading the Times the other day your name 
caught my eye at the top of a column. Ollivant 
is not a common name. I remembered ‘that 
your father was a doctor, and I thought I might 
as well come and see if the Dr. Ollivant of Wim- 

ole street was the little fellow I used to save 

rom a licking now and then at Hillersley.” 

«My dear old friend,” said the doctor, stretch- 
ing out his hand to his old school-fellow with a 
warmth that was not common to him; ‘‘God 
grant that the instinct which brought you to 
me may be an instinct designed to accomplish 
your cure! The fancied heart-disease is, I dare 
say, only an effect of the natural depression of 
maid which your bereavement and your lonely 
life in Australia were calculated to engender. 
Change of air, change of scene, new pursuits—” 

8 Howe done nothing for me,” answered the 
other, with conviction. 

Dr. Ollivant looked at his friend for. the first 
time with the searching gaze of the physician. 
To the keen professional eye that haggard vis- 
age, lantern jaws, and faded eyes betokened a 
shattered constitution, if not organic disease. 

‘‘Come to me to-morrow morning,” he said, 
in his yen professional tone, ‘and T will 
make a careful examination, I dare say I shall 
find things a great deal better than you sup- 

ose. 

*To-night is as good as to-morrow morning,” 
answered Mr, Chamney; as coolly as if it were 
a mere business question that he wanted settled. 
‘Why not to-night?” ry 

“To-night, if you prefer it.» Only I thought 


ou might like to devote this evening ‘to a little: 
iendly talk about old times, and that you’d 


come up stairs to the drawing-room and ‘let me 
present you to my mother,” : 
bal f be very glad to know your mother, 
and to talk about old times. But I’d rather have 
that other question settled first.” fe 
“So be it, then, Just take off your coat and 
waistcoat, like a good fellow. TU lock th 
to make sure against interruption.” 
F The doctor took a. stethoscope out of: a little 
rawer near @ jan his examina- 
tion with that quiet p AD 


a certain soothing uence, the air of a man 


who only requires to ascertain what is wrong int 


the human machine in order to set it right 
straightway. His face grew graver as he <a 
ed and listened, graver and more grave as the 


e door’ 


essional ait which has: 
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examination proceeded, till at: the end of about 
ten ‘miriutes, which seemed: longer to the pa- 
tient, he lifted his head from Mark Chamney’s 
broad chest with a faint sigh, and put down the 
pa ee ae 

“You find I was right,” said Mr. Chamney, 
without a break in his voice. 

‘*T fear so.” 

“Come, why put it doubtfully like that? You 
know 80.7 

“There is disease, I admit,” answered the 
other, cautiously; “Tt should be wrong to deny 
that. But that kind of disease is not always fa- 
tal. With care aman may live toa good old 
age, in spite of organic derangement as bad as, 
perhaps worse than, yours. I have known a 
mani so affected live to eighty, and die at last of 
bronchitis. You must take care of yourself, 
Chamney, that’s all you have to do.” 

And then the doctor proceeded to describe the 
necessary regimen, a regimen chiefly of depri- 
vation. 6 patient was to avoid this, not to do 
the other, and so on; no violent exercise, no ex- 
citement, no late hours. 

‘*Tt’s a poor dead-and-alive kind of existence,” 
said Mr. Chamney, when the doctor had fin- 
ished; “‘and I thought when I came home I 
should be able to enjoy myself a little; follow 
the hounds, charter a yacht, and take my little 
girl about the world—see life, in short. But this 

uts an end to all those notions. If it were not 
or Flora’s sake, I think I’d sooner chance it 
and get as much asIcan out of life while it 
lasts. But I haven’t a friend in the world that 
I can, count upon for my darling when I’m 
gone. 

‘You may count upon me,” said Dr. Ollivant, 
“and upon my mother into the bargain.” 

“Do rate know I had some idea of that when 
Icame to you to-night, Cuthbert. If he’s my 
Ollivant, and as good a fellow as he promised 
to be, he might be a friend for my little girl 
when I’m gone, I said to myself. And your 
Paes is still living, is she¢ That’s comfort- 
able. 

“Yes, and likely to live for mere years, 
thank ,” answered the doctor, ‘‘ You mus 
bring your daughter here to-morrow, Mark. I’m 
a busy man, as you may suppose; but my moth- 
er has ample leisure for friendship.” 

“Tl bring her. By-the-by, there was one 
thing foe did not tell me just now; but it hard- 
ly needed telling. With disease of that kind a 
man would-be liable to die at any moment 
wouldn’t he?” 

‘“Why—yes—in such cases there is always 
the possibility of sudden death,” 


CHAPTER II. 
“ Byes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star; 
Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout! 
I’m as great as they, I trow, 
Since the day I found thee out, 
Little Flower!’ 

Mr. Cuamney brought his daughter to see 
Mrs. Ollivant next day at an hour when the 
doctor was absent on his daily rounds; but the 
lady had been cap cae oro for the visit, and 
received her son’s friend, and her son’s friend's 
only child, as it were with open arms. She was 
fall of talk about her visitors when Cuthbert 
came in to dinner at seven o’clock. 

“They staid to luncheon, and were with me 
more than two hours. I never saw a sweeter 
girl than Miss Chamney, or Flora, as both she 
and her father insisted I should call her.” 

‘Pretty? asked the doctor, rather listlessly, 
with a man’s usual question. 

**Thardly know whether you would call her 
absolutely popity. “Her features would not bear 
being measured by line and rule; but there isa 
sweetness, a freshness, a youthful innocence 
about her that are more winning than’ beauty. 
To ‘my mind she is the very incarnation of 
Wordsworth’s Lucy.” 

Dr. Ollivant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“T never had an exalted opinion of Words- 
worth’s Lucy,” he said; ‘‘a girl who was very 
well beside the banks of Dove, but would not 
have been noticeable elsewhere, I like beauty 
to be brilliant, flashing, something that inspires 
phar and awe, like a tropical thunder- 

rm, 

“Then you will not admire Miss Chamney. 
But she is # fascinating little thing for all that,” 

a eau he exe) nae De doctor, bat picts 
ously. mere p of a woman, I suppose, 
like a lead-pencil cut down.” y - 5 

“No, she is rather tall than otherwise, but 

very slim. The most girlish figure—” 

' All angles,” muttered the docttes 

» And with a languid kind of grace, like a 
flower with a slender stem—a narcissus, for in- 
stance. 

‘“ Wants tone, I dare say,” said the doctor. 
‘Well, mother, I can’t say" that your desori 
tion inspires me with any ardent desire to Take 
the young lady’s acquaintance, However, if 
you are satisfied, that is the ier point; for 
you will be a much more valuable friend to her 
than ever Ican be And she will have need of 
friends when poor Chamney is gone.” 

“He looks very ill, Cuthbert. Do you think 
‘him in actual danger?” 


4 “JT give him a twelvemonth,” answered the 
octor. 

‘Poor fellow! And the poor girl; it is so 
much worse for her. She seems so fond of him. 
I never saw’such affection between father and 
daughter.” 

‘Indeed! said the doctor, eating his dinner 
with his usual calmness. He was not by an 
means heart-broken because the friend of 
boyhood had come back to him with the seal of 
death upon his Herculean frame, He was sorry 
with a temperate sorrow, thought the situation 
of father and daughter touching, but was accus- 
tomed to the tranquil contemplation of touching 
scenes. And he was pre to befriend the 
orphan to the best of his power when her day of 
bereavement should come, to defend her as her 
father had defended him when he was a little 
lonely lad at Hillersley Grammar School. 

He waited for his first leisure day to go and 
call upon his friend, half in friendship, half-pro- 
fessionally; but he meant to take neither fee nor 
reward from his old school-fellow. Mr, Cham- 
ney had hired for himself a large house in Fitz- 
roy Square, hardly conscious that it was not at 
the fashionable end of London. It was a broad, 
airy place, and one square seemed to Mark rs, 
much like another. It could matter very little 
to the resident, when his curtains were drawn 
and his lamps lighted, whether the square were 
called Fitzroy or Belgrave. 

The house had been built on a grander scale 
than most of the surrounding mansions; the hall 
was spacious, paved with black and white mar- 
ble, the stair-case wide, the rooms large and 
lofty. Black marble pillars sustained the dining- 
room ceiling, the mantel-pieces were elaborately 
carved, It was a house which, with appropriate 
furniture, might have been made very hand- 
some; but Mr. Chamney had furnished it sparse- 
ly with the mere necessaries of existence, as if 
it had been a lodge in the wilderness. And he 
had bought his goods and chattels second-hand, 
selected them hap-hazard at various brokers 
shops, as he roamed the lighted streets after 
night-fall; now a huge side-board, now a table, 
now a dozen or so of chairs, or a set of dark, 
gloomy-looking window hangings. 

To his daughter, who came direct from the 
bare benches and deal tables of a boarding- 
school, the house and its appointments appeared 
splendid; and then the gi of having a house 
of her own! She told her father that there was 
something wanting in the drawing-room—it had 
an empty look eae with Miss Mayduke’s 
drawing-room at Notting Hill. But that sacred 
chamber was beautified and adorned with the 
water-colored landscapes, Berlin-wool chair- 
covers, wax-fruit, and decalcomanie of Miss 
Mayduke’s young ladies, and had only achieved 
its present perfection in the progress of years. 
No drawing-room could burst Minerva-like into 
existence from the brain of an upholsterer. 

‘‘T must work you some chair-covers, papa,” 
said Flora; and immediately bought several 


pounds of Berlin wool and a m yards of can- 
vas, ‘The chair-covers p’ at the rate of 
a hundred stitches orso per day, and in the mean 
time the Fitzroy Square dra’ “room presented 
a desert waste of second-hand Turkey carpet. 

broken by distant islets in the shape of chairs and 


tables, all alike old-fashioned and irrelevant; a 
ponderous mahogany loo-table, four ancient ebo- 
ny chairs with carved backs, six rosewood ditto 
inlaid with brass, a modern sofa or two, an office 
table in the back drawing-room, in which apart- 
ment Mr. Chamney wrote his letters and read his 
newspaper. One spot of brightness redeemed the 
barren waste: in the center of the front drawing- 
room Miss Chamney had established an aviary— 
half a dozen canaries in a big cage, and an Aus- 
tralian parrot in acircular temple of polished 
brass, dependent from the ceiling. The canaries 
did not sing much. It seemed as if the atmos- 
phere of Fitzroy were not conducive to 
melody, for the birds had been warranted vocal 
when Miss Chamney bought them. But they 
fluttered and ch in a cheerful manner, and 


thing from a bird, : ’ 

She was standing by the big cage administer- 
ing to the canaries when Cu Ollivant first 
saw her. Her father was out when he called, so 
he had asked to see the yo lady herself, un- 
willing to waste his drive to the regions of Ritz 


roy—quite out of his beat, which lay Mayfair 
way, among narrow streets of houses, 
where the fanciful old maiden ladies and the 
obese old bachélors overate and overdrank them- 
selves. He had come: up stairs repeating the 

t's lines about the maiden by the of 


ove, smiling to h at his mother’s senti- 
mentality, being himself in no way given to 
sentiment. The maid-servant open 6 draw- 


ing-room door for him, and he went in unan- 
nounced, and saw her, Chamney, for the 
first time, bending down to minister to a lan- 


guishing canary, 
| ‘My mother was right after all,” he said to 
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himself, making up his mind, after his manner. 
at the first glance. ‘She is the sweetest girl t 
ever saw in my life.” ” A ive ; ; 
“Sweet” wasan adjective which people applied: 
involuntarily to Flora Chammey. ~A. canal oval 
face, with large gray eyes, dark lashes, dark 
brows finely penciled, darkest’ brown hair which 
ripplednaturally upon the ivory forehead, a long 
slender throat, a figure slim almost to a fault, 


‘fect hands and feet—in short, a delicately fin- | 


ished picture rather than a striking one. A gray 
merino gown, a narrow linen collar, a blue rib 
bon tied loosely round the throat, were all the 
aid the picture took from dress; but there was! 
a grace and sweetness about the whole which re- 
minded Cuthbert Ollivant of a Greuze he had 
once seen sold at Christie and Manson’s for 
eleven hundred pounds sterling—a kit-cat figure 
of a girl caressing a dove. 

He found no difficulty in introducing himself. 
Flora gave him her hand with a frank smile, 

‘“You can be only one person in ‘the world,” 
she said; “‘for we have no other friends. You 
must be Dr. Ollivant.” 

“Yes, Iam Dr. Ollivant. I peers | glad you 
have learned to think of me as a friend. 

“You wouldn’t wonder at that if you heard 
papa tall of you. He is never tired of telling me 
what a good little fellow you were at Hillersley 
Grammar School, and such a prodigy of learn- 
ing! If he had not said so much of your affec- 
tion for him, I should have been rather inclined 
to feel afraid of you.” 

“Afraid of me! But why?’ he asked, lookin, 
at her with a half-wondermg admiration, an 
thinking that if he had married early in life he 
too might have had a daughter like this. But 
then all daughters were not like this. : 

‘* Because you are so clever. At Miss May- 
duke’s "—taking it for granted that he must know 
all about Miss Mayduke—‘‘ I was always afraid 
of Miss Kilso, who spent her whole existence at 
the top of the class, and knew the precise date 
of every event that has ever happened since the 
flood, and could do the differential what’s-its- 
name, and hyperboluses and things, and took 
the first prize every half!” 

‘*Then you don’t like clever people?’ said the 
doctor, smiling gently at the hyperboluses. 

‘*T hke them very much when they are nice.” 

‘Musical, for instance, or artistic?’ he sug- 
gested, with a consciousness that he was neither 
of those things. 

“ Musical people are. darlings; and I like art- 
ists, There are plenty in this neighborhood, but 
we don’t know them. There is a young man 
who lives three doors off who ought to be as 
clever. as Ratcliffe; at least he has hair of the 
same color as Ratcliffe, and a Grecian nose.” 

BY rp I conclude, is less interesting to 
you 

Miss Chamney made a wry face, as at the idea 
of something nasty. 

“That: means steam-engines and cotton-looms 
and things, doesn’t it?” she asked in her win- 
ning, childish way, which made even her foolish 

hes pleasant to-hear. 

“Tt means a good deal more than steam-en- 
gines sometimes. But one can hardly expect a 
young lady to be interested in it any more than 
one can expect: the flowers to know their own 
Latin names, or be learned in botany.. You are 
fond of birds, I see.” : 

“T try to make companions of them,” she an- 
swered, ‘when papa is out, “But I find itrather 
up-hill work. They put their heads on one side 
and chirp when I to them, but-we don’t get 
beyond that. Lreally think the parrot has the 
most intellect, though his note isnot musical.” 

The Australian, which had creaked intermit- 
tently throughout the conversation, creaked his 
loudest at this, as if in approval. 

“T have given them the names of my favorite 
heroes,” said Flora, looking at her canaries, ‘‘ but 
Iam afraid they are not very sure of their iden- 
tity. . That little fat one with the top-knotis the 
Vicar of Wakefield; the one with a black wing 
is Hamlet; that little perky bird is David Cop- 
perfield; that bright yellow one is the Prince 
who found the Sleeping Beauty in the wood, . I 
don’t think he had any name in the story, had 
he?” she.asked—appealing to the doctor, as if 
his. recollections of nursery? lore were of the 
freshest—‘‘so I have called him Prince Lovely. 
The.others are all fairy-tale princes.” 

~ And haye you ‘no. one besides your birds 
when your father is away?” . 

~{‘No one. Papa’s old ‘friends—people he 
knew when he was a boy, that is to say—are all 
Devonshire people; and he says he doesn’t care 
about hunting them up, not having been particu- 
larly fond of them in his boyhood.. ‘There are 
my old school-fellows;, and Ps told me if I 
wantedany companions I could havethem. But 
when I went to see Miss Mayduke six months 
ago all my favorites had left, and I hadn’t the 
courage to go to their own homes in search of 
them. I should have had to see their papas and 
mammas, and— Say it’s very foolish, but 
Lhave such a horror of rs.’ 

‘* Yet you hardly seemed to be horrified by me 
when I came in just nOw unannounced.” — 

“Oh, that’s quite different: papa has talked 
so-much about you, and your mother was so 
ee the other day, you seem like an old 

‘iend, 


| but ch: 


' “T hépe I may never’ séem any less.” 
~ “ And itis:such a comfort to me to think that 
you area doctor, and can take care of papa’s 
ealth,. Hevhas not been very well lately. But 
you will keep him well, won’t you?” 

‘*T will dovall that: science can do to keep him 
well,” answered the.doctor, gravely. 

“Can science do that? Then I shall lovescience 
with all my heart. How stupid of me to forget 
just now that medicine is a science! And I have 
always thought medicine one of the grandest 
things in the world.” 

“ Really?” 

‘S What can be grander than the art of saving 
peed’ lives? Lreverence a great physician.” 

The doctor was curiously touched by this 
avowal—sweet flattery from those childish lips. 

“Tt would have been worth my while to un- 
dergo all the pains and penalties of marriage if 
I could havé had such a daughter,” he thought. 

The short winter’s day—one of the first days 
in December—was closing. The fire had burned 
low, neglected by Flora in her devotion to the 
canaries; the lamp-light from below flashed here 
and there upon the bare walls; the room looked 
big and dark and empty—a gloomy home forso 
fair acreature.” 

“T should have made her surroundings ever 
so much brighter if she had been my daughter,” 
thought the doctor. 

““-You must find life rather dreary in this big 
house when your father is away?” he said. 

“No,” she answered, with a smile that bright- 
ened all her face in the twilight; ‘‘T have never 
known what it is to be dull. First and foremost, 
Iam so happy in the thought that papa has come 
back to me forever.” 

“Unstable happiness,” thought the doctor. 
‘Brief forever.’ 

“Arid then, even when papa is out—though I 
am always sorry to lose him even for so short a 
time—I am able to amuse myself. I have a 
piano in my room up-stairs, and my paint-box.” 

“* You paint, then?” asked the doctor, himself 
the most accomplished of men, and wondering 
how many accomplishments might go to the sum 
total of an educated young woman. : 

“T spoil a good deal of paper; but it’s so nice 
being near Rathbone Place; one can always get 
more, and moist colors in little tubes that squirt 
out. It’s enchantment to work with them.’ 

‘*T should like to see some of your paintings.” 

“T shall be very os to show you the 
I finish,” answered Flora, doubtfully ; ‘‘ but they 
don’t very often come to that. They look beau- 
tiful at first, and I feel I really am getting on; 
and then somehow they go wrong, and after 
they’ve once taken the turn, the harder I work 
at them the worse they go.” 

** Landscapes or figures?” 

“Oh, either. I’ve been doing the human fig- 
ure lately—a nymph at a fountain—in chalks; 

ike are so dirty, and the human fi; is 
rather uninteresting without clothes. ark! 
that’s papa’s knock.’ 

Tt was; and Mark Chamney came striding up 
the stairs presently; and burst into the drawing- 
room, out of breath, but looking big enough and 
strong anata to defy the destroyer, Death. But 
it was only the large outline left of the once Her- 
culean form; the clothes hung loose upon the 


shrunken figure. ry 
““That’s right,” he said, pleased at finding 
those two together. ‘‘Then you two have con- 
trived to make friends without me?” 
- “ We were friends mireeeey answered Flora; 
‘* for. I knew how you liked Dr. Ollivant.” 
“Youll ann to dinner, of course,” said Mark; 
s and Flora shall sing to us while we drink our 
wine. ; 
The doctor hesitated. He was a reading man, 
and his quiet eveni were .very precious 
him. His mother would wait dinner for: him; 
no, that might be avoided, for his brougham 
was below, and he could send the man_ home 
with a message. But she would be not the less 
disappointed; he so rarely dined pe ee 
her. Duty and reason cried, ‘‘ Dine in Wimple 
street,” but the voice of inclination drowned 
them, and he’staid where he was. i 
‘‘T never take wine’ after dinner,” he said; 
‘‘ but Pll stayiand hear Miss Chamney sing.” 


.GHAPTER II. 


“Tt seems to me that the coming of love is like the 
co. of spring—the date is not to be reckoned by 
the ndar, may be slow and gradual; it may 
be quick and sudden. But in the ee when we 
wake and a change in the world without, 
verdure on the trees, blossoms on the sward, warmth 
a the sunshine, music in the air, then we say spring 

as come.” © _ 


furiously. “He was, however, 
niodi¢ in the manner of his toil, and, liké Flora, 
was apt to find the finish of a picture harder 
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work than the beginning. Like Miss Chamney, 
he discovered human anatomy, taken. by itself, 
without the adventitious charm of raiment, to 
be a dry-as-dust business; that: the human skele- 
ton, with its various bones, is not altogether 
satisfying to the imagination; that the pro- 
longed study of limbs unconnected with ies, 
however various in the development of their 
muscles, is apt to pall upon the ardent spirit. 

“T suppose Rubens did this kind of thing,” 
said this Mr. Leyburne, after a hard day’s work 
ina private life-school not very far from Fitz- 
roy Square. ‘‘He could never have done that 
foreshortening of the dead Christ in the Ant- 
werp Museum if he hadn’t gone in his hardest: 
for anatomy. But, oh, how I wish I were 
through it all, and at work upon my first. his- 
torical picture! It does seem such bosh some- 
times, these everlasting fists and elbows and 
knee-joints. It isn’t as if I meant to make my 
reputation in half-naked Greeks and Romans 
Jason and the Golden Fleece, Theseus and 
Ariadne, Horatius what’s-his-name, and that 
kind of stuff. If ever I grope my way further 
back into the mist of ages than the Spanish Ar- 
mada, may I be convicted of half a column of 
anachronisms by the Times critic. No, Mary 
Stuart and Bothwell, the murder of the Regent 
Moray, from a window in Linlithgow—that’s 
the kind of thing for my money.” 

Thus spoke Walter Leyburne, half in solilo- 
quy, half in confidence to his fellow-students, as 
he shut his day’s work in his portfolio, and pre- 
Magter to take his homeward way. <A bright- 
ooking young fellow, nay, handsome, and with 
an expression that was radiant as a summer 
morning; blue eyes; straight Greek nose; light 
auburn mustache, with drooping ends, sedulous- 
ly trained, only half concealing a somewhat 

eminine mouth; auburn hair, worn long, in the 
Raffaelle fashion; artistic suit of black velvet; 
boots ‘which would not have disgraced a club in 
Pall Mall; long, ee white hands, without 
gloves; a sprig of stephanotis in his button-hole; 
a black velvet Glengarry in place of the eee 
tion chimney-pot—a curious mixture of Bohe- 
mianism and foppery in his costume. 

This was the gentleman whom Flora had oc- 
casion to remark once or twice a day from her 
window. She might have seen him half adozen 
times a day had she kept watch for him, his 
erratic habits causing him to tramp backward 
and forward between his aceigtes and the outer 
world a good deal more often than was neces- 
sary to his artistic pursuits. He had chums and 
companions in art scattered about the neighbor- 
hood, and when seized by an original idea, 
would fling on his Scotch bonnet and rush forth 
toimpart his inspiration to the ear of Pees 
He had appointments for friendly oyster lunch- 
eons, or bitter beer and sandwiches at a tavern 
in Rathbone Place, or he wanted something in 
the artist’s-color way in that district. Thus he 
was always flitting to and fro on some pretense 
or other. He went every night to a theater or 
some other place of amusement, to hear the 
Chough and Crow and eat Welsh rare-bits at 
Evans’s, to play billiards at a public table; and 
he came home after midnight in a hansom-cab, 
whose doors he flung asunder with a shameless 
bang.  Flora’s bower was in the front of the 
house, so she was wont to hear these post-mid- 
night returns, and this oe man’s cheery voice 
chaffing the cabmen. e appeared to pay these 
functionaries with a lavish generosity, for there 
were never any complainings or remonstrances, 
only an interchange of witticisms and friendly 
good-nights. 

It must be a wild, wicked kind of life, thought 
Flora; and yet the art student seemed rather an 
amiable young man. Was there no one, no near 
relation—father, mother, uncle, aunt, or sister— 
to check this headlong career, no restraining in- 
fluence to snatch such'a good-looking young 
a from perdition? Flora was really sorry for 


She was overwhelmed with astonishment 
when her father came home from the city—he 
paid occasional visits to that mysterious region 
—and rubbed his great hands cheerily, exclaim- 


ing: 

"s Flora, I have made an acquaintance. Our 
circle is widening. If we go on in this way I 
must get ycu a bro’ to take you out when 
you pay visits. Only, unfortunately, this is a 
young man with nobody belonging to him, so 


as I can make out.” 
“A young man, papa!” said Flora. ‘‘ Who 
can that be? A younger brother of Dr. Olli- 
vant’s?” 

‘* Ollivant never had such a thing as a broth- 
er. You must try a little nearer home, Flo. 
What should you say to that young man in the 
black velvet jacket—the young Man you've 
teased me about so often, making me get out of 
my easy-chair with ‘Be quick, pa, he’s just turn- 
ing the corner; do look! e 

‘Why, papa, you don’t mean that you could 
up to him in the street and ask him to be 
iends with you?” cried Flora, blushing ‘to the 
roots of a at mes mere beat ht os an 
outrage of the proprieties, ught without ex- 
tra charge by hiss Mayduke, of Notti Hill. 

“Not exactly. Butwhat do you think of that 
young man being intimately connected—indi- 
rectly—with my past life?” 
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Flora shook her head resolutely. 7 

‘Tt eouldn’t be, papa. It would be too ridic- 
ulous.” i 

‘T don’t see that. Why ridiculous? Because 
he wears a black velvet coat, or because you've 
noticed him from your window?” 

“ But what can you mean, and what can he 
have to do with your past life? It isn’t as if you 
were a painter.’ . 

“His uncle wasn’t a painter, Flo; but he was 
my omiloyer and afterward my ‘partner in 
Queensland. He married early in life, but had 
neither chick nor child, as you’ve heard me say.” 

Flora nodded. She had heard her father re- 
late his Australian adventures very often indeed, 
but was never tired of hearing them. 

** And when he died all his money went to his 
ay. sister’s only son. He left it to the sister, 
and her heirs, executors, and assigns, not know- 
ing that she was dead and gone when he made 
his will, He had never taken the trouble to 
send her a ten-pound note, or to inquire if she 
wanted one, and died leaving her sixty thousand 
pounds.” 

* But what has all that to do with the young 
painter who lives three doors off?’ asked Flora, 
puzzled. 

“Only that he is the nephew who inherited 
the sixty thousand pounds.’ ; 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Flora, with a 
disappointed air; ‘‘and [ thought he was a 
struggling artist who would have to commit 
suicide by-and-by if he couldn’t sell his pictures. 
That accounts for his conduct to the cabmen,” 

‘What conduct? What cabmen?”? 

Flora explained. 

“And do you mean to say you have made his 
acquaintance, papa?” she asked afterward. 

“ By the merest accident. When I came home 
I put a little money—only a few odd thousands 
—into shipping, as you know—never had a se- 
cret from you, m 
John Maravilla’s office—he’s the agent, you know 
—this morning to make an inquiry or two, and 
who should I see but our friend in the velvet 
jacket—he had dressed himself more like a 
Christian to come into the city, but I knew him 
by his long hair—lounging across Maravilla’s 
desk asking cuaeoue about ships and shipping. 
Maravilla, who was rattling on in his apie way. 
chuckling as if he had made half a million o: 
money since breakfast, introduced us. ‘ You 
ought to know Mr. Leyburne,’ he said; ‘he has 
a sixteenth in the Sir Galahad.’ ‘I ought to 
know the name of Leyburne,’ said I, ‘ ships or 
no ships. Had you ever any body oe to 
you ealled Ferguson? ‘I'm ppy to say I had,’ 
answered the young man wit! e long. hair; 
‘ for if I hadn’t, I should never have had a share 
in Sir Galahad. My uncle, John Ferguson, left 
me all his money.’ ‘He was my first and only 
employer, and best friend,’ said I; and we were 
on the most intimate terms in less than five 
minutes; and he’s going to dine with us this 
evening.” 

As oa !” cried Flora, with a little joyous burst. 

‘* What, you’re pleased, are you, missy?” said 
the — a ahamicntin 

lote upon painters. and he loo! 
th who live about here.” 

“He has the interest of sixty thousand 

ounds to pay for his fine clothes, my dear, un- 
ess he has contrived to fritter away any of the 
rincipal. Yes, he’s coming at seven o'clock 
Fis evening. I thought we ought to be civil 
to him for the sake of his poor old uncle, who 
was & good friend to me in spite of the brandy 
bottle. ; 

“Of course, papa, it’s the least we can do to 
be kind to him, and perhaps he'll help me a 
little with my painting. [I’m copying a study 
called ‘ Gulnare,’ with long plaits and the dear- 
est little Greek cap; but the flesh-tints will 
come so very purple in the shadows, as if poor 
Gulnare had been taking nitrate of silver. Per- 
haps Mr. Leyburne—rather a pretty name, isn’t 
pS a tell me how to improve my flesh- 

ints.’ 

‘*Perhaps,” answered her father, absently. 


“Strange, isn’t it, Senet that I should come 
across this young fellow? When I hunted up 
Cuthbert 0. 


vant I Lg 2 he was the only 
friend I had or was ever likely to have in the 
world, and now this young man seems as if he 
were a kind of nephew of mine.” 

“Of course he must be, since he is Mr, Fergu- 
son’s nephew, and Mr. Ferguson made your for- 


tune. But, oh, papa,” cried Flora, ing her 
head solemnly, ‘‘ ’'m afraid he’s rather a wicked 
young man.” 


“ How do you mean wicked, Baby?” 

This was a favorite pet name for Flora. As 
he had called her Baby and thought of her 
as Baby in the far-away Australian days, so it 
best pleased Mark Chamney to call her Baby 
now, 

‘Wild, papa—dreadfully dissipated. He 
comes home late every night in hansom-cabs, 
and it’s ever somuch wickeder to ride in a han- 
som than a four-wheeler, papa, isn’t it? Mrs. 
Gage told me so. ‘Hansom-cabs and wildness 
go together, Miss Flora,’ she said.” 

Mrs. Gage was a mysterious female—elderly, 
lachrymose, and had seen better days—whom 
Mr. Chamney had picked up for his house- 
keeper, 


darling. I went down to | 


“ Never mind .Mrs. Gage: I hope there’s no 
harm in that young fellow, in spite of his late 
hours. I should be very sorry to think it, for 
there’s something frank and pleasant in his 
manner, and I shouldn’t have asked him here if 
I thought he was dissipated. nt 

“Perhaps twelve o’clock or a quarter. past 
isn’t so very late, papa?” said Flora, thought- 


par 
“You're very exact, Baby.” 

“T can’t help hearing him, papa—just under 

my window, as it were.” 

ora was in quite a flutter of excitement all 
the afternoon. ey had positively no friends 
a Dr. and Mrs. Ollivant. It was quite a 
wonder for them to expect any one to dinner, 
She made her father take her to Covent Gar- 
den to buy fruit for dessert, and chose bananas 
and pomegranates and prickly-pears, and divers 
other recondite productions of nature, all of 
which belied their good looks and were flavor- 
less to the palate.. But it was her childish fancy 
to adorn the table with something uncommon— 
picturesque, even—which might charm the paint- 
er’s eye by its novel form and color. Mrs. Gage 
had been bidden to prepare a good dinner; but 
asthat worthy woman’s mind never soared above 
ox-tail soup and cod’s head and shoulders, roast 
beef and boiled fowls, there was no such thing 
as ros arta to be hoped for from her. 

‘“‘T don’t suppose he cares very much what he 
eats,” thought Flora, who had fixed ideas upon 
the subject of this young man. ‘ He looks su- 
perior to that. But, oh, I hope he won’t drink 
a great deal and get horribly tipsy, so that papa 
will never ask him in.” 

This idea was dreadful. But what can one 
expect from a young man who comes home late 
in a hansom? 

There was an interval between the return from 
Covent Garden, laden with those curious pro- 
ducts of the tropics, and seven o'clock. ora 
devoted this time to arranging and re-arranging 
her drawings, undecided which she should ven- 
ture to show Mr. Leyburne. She must show 
him one of them, or how could she hope for any 
enlightening counsel upon the subject of flesh- 
tints? But, seen in the lightof her new timidi- 
ty, they all appeared too bad to exhibit. Ju- 
let's mouth was out of drawing; Gulnare’s left 
eye had a decidedly intoxicated look; anold man 
with a white beard—a study of ‘‘ Benevolence” 
—was more purple by candle-light than she could 
have supposed possible. A group of camellias 
had been obviously copied from originals—cut 
out of turnips—a vase of fuchsia was painfully 
suggestive of pickled cabbage. Flora shut her 

rtfolio in despair. 

“Pd better show him all of them, and then 
he'll know what a miserable dauber I am,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ How I wish he were poor, so 
that it would be a charity to take lessons of him!” 
And then she ran into the next room to dress; 
shook down the wealth of her dark rippling hair, 
and rolled it up again in the most bewitching 
manner imaginable, one broad massive plait 

i round the small head like a diadem, and 


a on a blue silk dress—the dress her father | 


praised so often—rich lace encircling the 
graceful throat, loose sleeves half revealing her 
soft round arms. She had unlimited money to 
spend upon finery, and indulged her girlish fan- 
cy with all manner of prettinesses—lockets, rib- 
bons, and laces: all the things she had longed 
for in her school-days. 

The dingy maroon curtains were drawn, and 
big fires burning in the two drawing-rooms. 
whereby those apartments had almost a cheerfu 
look despite their bareness. Mark Chamney was 
seated in his favorite arm-chair, hard asa brick- 
bat, but capacious, with his legs extended across 
the hearth-rug in his accustomed attitude, read- 
ing the evenin, ok 

‘Can’t think what the deuce men find to 
amuse them in the papers,” he said. 

“That's what you ways say, papa; yet you 
never read any thing else.” 

“T can’t say I care about books, Baby. [I like 
to know that what I’m reading is the last thing 
I could read. What's the good of history, for 
instance? this week falsifies last week. I don’t 
eare about knowing what has been—I only want 
to know what is. How smart yyou’ve made 
yomaeele, missy! You don’t often favor me with 

he sight of that blue gown.” 

‘*T thought, as we had company, papa—” 

** Company !|—the young man from next door 
but three! That’s his knock, I dare say.” 

Flora’s heart gave a little flutter. She was 
thinking of those dreadful daubs up stairs, and 
wondering whether she would ever muster cour- 
age to exhibit them—wondering a little, too, 
what this young painter, of whom she had only 
caught flying ¢! i at a distance, would be 
like when she saw him face to face. \ 

He came into the room while she was wonder- 
abe was introduced to her, and shook hands 

h her in a rapid, easy manner that was not 
ng eae 8. r 

e was certainly good-looking—of that there 
could be no doubt; handsome even; faultlessly 
arrayed in evening dress. The only eccentricity 
in his appearance was the long, fair hair. Flora 
had expected to see him in his black velvet coat, 
with perhaps a smear of paint here and there to 
show that he had only just laid aside his palette, 


and, behold, he was dressed like any other young 
man—spotiess, irreproachable. Flora ‘was al- 
most disappointed. 

He was the easiest young man in the world to 
get on with, his communicative disposition serv- 
ing as a key wherewith to open the doors of 
friendship’s temple. He told them all about 
himself—his re , his aspirations, his inten- 
tion of going to Rome by-and-by for a year or 
two to work hard; as if there was something 
in the air of that Eternal City which must needs 
make him industrious. 

He asked a great oy questions about his de- 
parted uncle, whom he had never seen, and the 
strange life among the lonely sheep-walks, and 
thus drew Mark Chamney on to talk confiden- 
tially, and to tell his longest stories. Altogeth- 
er it was a most cheerful dinner-party, much 
more cheerful than when Dr, Ollivant had dined 
with them, Dr. Ollivant, although far better in- 
Sp tcpee not being so good a talker as Walter 

ure. 

fter the dessert, which was a suecess in spite 
of the spikiness and stringiness of the tropical 
fruits, they went up stairs together. Tt had been 
an extreme relief to Flora to perceive that the 
painter drank nothing but a tumbler of claret 
throughout his repast. He was not, therefore, 
prone to intemperance, which she imagined a 
common vice among men of genius who came 
home after midnight. It was so nice, too, to 
find him eager to drink the tea she poured out 
for him presently, justas if he had been the most 
correctly minded of the curate species. 

He caught sight of the open piano while he 
was a tea, and brightened visibly. 

“You play and sing?” he said. ‘I thought 
as much.’ 

“Only easy music,” she answered, shyly— 
“little bits of Mendelssohn, where the accident- 
als are not too dreadful, and old songs that papa 
likes. I have a book full—dear old things that 
belonged to poor mamma! I am afraid you would 
een at the very look of them—such faded notes 
and common-looking paper; but they seem to me 
prettier than any I can buy at the music-sellers’.” 

“Tam sure they are pretty,” replied Walter, 
with enthusiasm, *‘ or you would not sing them.” 

“His manner to girls in general, no doubt,” 


thought Flora. 


She went to the piano at her father’s bidding, 
and sung one after another of the old ballads her 
mother had loved, the tender, plaintive music of 
years gone by—‘‘ We met,” and ‘She wore a 
wreath of roses,” ‘‘ Young love lived once in a 
humble shed,” and ‘‘'The light Guitar,” while 
Walter Leyburne hung over the piano enchanted, 
and looked and listened—there were no leaves to 
turn, for Flora played from memory—and fan- 
cied that his hour was come; that Destiny, which 
had done pretty well for him by flinging sixty 
thousand pounds into his lap, desired to bestow 
upon him this still higher boon for the perfec- 
tion and completion of his lot. 

Mark Chamney lay back in his arm-chair 
smoking—tobaeco had been the chief solace of 
his lonely life on the other side of the world, and 
it was not to be supped that his little girl would 
deny him the comfort of his pipe wheresoever he 
chose to enjoy it—and watching the two figures 
at the piano. - 

The young man seemed all that youth should 
be—candid, generous, ardent, Tt was a curious 
hazard that had made them neighbors. It seemed 
something more than hazard which had created 
these two young creatures so near of an age, and 
with so many fancies and attributes in common. 

‘*Tt would seem almost the natural course of 
events if—” thought Mr. Chamney, and _ did not 
take the trouble to finish the sentence in hisown 
mind, the conclusion being so obvious. 

After having dutifully sung her father’s favor- 
ite ballads, Flora ventured to speak, with ex- 
treme shyness and faltering, about painting. 

“Tm afraid it is very difficult to paint,” she 
said, in a ulative way, still perched upon the 
music-stool, looking down at the key-board, and 
fingering the black notes dumbly, as if seekin, 
inspiration from s and flats. ‘I don 
mean like Raffaelle, or Titian, or any of those—” 

‘“Heavy swells,” interjected Walter, seeing 
her at a loss. 
ne laughed a little at this, and grew a shade 

er. 

‘But just tolerably, to amuse one’s self.” 

“Why, then, you paint!” cried the young 
man, enraptured. 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“Oh, yes, you did! Pray do show me what 
you have done,” 

““They’re so horrid!” pleaded Flora. 

“No, they are beautiful, equal to Rosa Bon- 
heur’s.” 

“Oh, no, no! And they are not animals,” 

“T insist on your showing them to me this 
moment.” 

Her father rung the bell, and ordered Miss 
Chamney’s portfolio. There was no time for re- 
flection. Before she could collect her senses, the 
book was open on the table, and Walter: Ley- 
burne was looking over the drawings, with lit 
muttered exclamations, frow and smilings. 

“Upon my word, there’s a good deal of talent 
in them,” he said, shea and then began to 
show what was wron , where the drawing was 
out, or the brush had been used too heavily, 
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‘You shouldn’t have been in such a hurry to 

§° into color,” he said, at which Flora despaired ; 

or what is life worth to the artistic mind of sey- 
enteen if one cannot dabble with colors. 

“Drawing is such dry work,” she exclaimed, 
raising her pretty eyebrows. 

‘Not if you go into it thoroughly,” replied 
Mr.«Leyburne, forgetting sundry expressions 
of disgust and impatience that had fallen from 
his own lips a few days ago in relation to the 
muscles of a gladiator. “I wish your papa 
would let me come in now and then for half an 
hour, and put you on the right tack; and I 
could lend you some casts to copy. You ought 
to draw from the round.” 

Flora beamed with smiles, but looked at her 
father doubtfully. 

“T don’t see any objection,” said Mr. Cham- 
ney. ‘‘Name your time, and I’ll be here to see 
that Baby is an obedient pupil.” 

The business was settled on the spot, and a 
further arrangement made, to the effect that 
Mr, and Miss Chamney were to inspect Mr. 
Leyburne’s studio next day. 

“Tt might amuse you to see a hard-working 
man’s painting-room,” said Walter, with ex- 
treme pride in the epithet ‘‘ hard-working.” 
“And if you will do me the honor to lunch 
with me, I'll make things as comfortable as a 
miserable dog of a bachelor can ever hope to 
make them.” 

This with extreme scorn of his condition, as 
z Ve were the most abandoned of earth’s inhabi- 


nts, 
Flora clas her hands joyously. ‘‘ Oh, papa, 
do let us ape she cried ; d ie! never saw a paint- 
er’s studio in all my life.” 

Whereupon the invitation was accepted, Mr. 
Chamney desiring nothing better than to be led 
by the light hand of his little girl. 


CHAPTER IV. 


““T am too old for mere play, too young to be with- 
out a wish. What can the world afford me? ‘Thou 
shalt renounce!’ ‘Thou shalt renounce!’ That is 
the eternal song which is rung in every one’s ears— 
which, our whole life long, every hour is hoarsely 
singing to us.” 

ArrTER the luncheon in the painting-room 
came another dinner at Mr. Chamney’s, a les- 
son twice a week, an intimacy which ripened 
daily, until after a fortnight of this rapid pro- 

ss it suddenly occurred to Mr. Chamney that 

e ought to make his new friend, Leyburne, 
known to his old friend, Ollivant. The curious 
hazard that had brought about this friendshi 
would be sure to interest the doctor; nor coul 
he fail to be interested in that romantic notion 
te lurked unexpressed in the mind of Flora’s 

ather, 

A little note from Mrs, Ollivant to Flora came 
just at this time: 

“Dear Miss Caasmney—Why don’t you come to 
see me? Perhaps I ought to have told you that [am 
an old woman—though you might see as much as 
that for yourself—with ‘a rooted affection for my 
own fireside, so you must not expect visits from me. 
‘We are so near each other that I think I may ask 
you to spend your evenings with me now and then 
without any further invitation. If your papa will 
come with you, so much the better. The doctor 
will always be pleased to see him, 

** By-the-way, I hear you are a very sweet singer, 
and I must beg you to bring your music, 

“Very faithfully yours, Lerirra OLLIVANT.”” 

‘“Then the doctor must have praised my sing- 
ing,” thought Flora, wonderingly; ‘‘and_ he 
hardly said a civil word about it to my face. 
Only looked at me with those dark, solemn eyes 
of his. So different from Mr, Leyburne!” 

Mr. Leyburne had been led on to confessa 
tenor voice, and there had been evenings devot- 
ed to ‘‘ La ci darem Ja mano” and ‘‘Sull’ aria.” 

“ We'll goto Wimpole street this crening.’ 
said Mr. ey, when he had read Mrs, Olli- 


vant’s note. 
But suppose Mr. Leyburne 


‘We can’t help that, Baby. [I’m always glad 
to see him when he drops in, but we can’t be at 
home every night.” 

“No, papa,” rather regretful ; 
getting on so nicely with * La ci.’” 

“There'll be plenty of time for ‘La ci.’ You 
see, Flora, I feel as if the doctor ought to be told 
about our new acquaintance.” 

“But what can it matter to him, papa?” 

“Why, in the first place, he is my oldest 
friend, and in the second place, Tlook upon him 
‘almost as your guardian. 

“My guardian, papa!” with an alarmed look. 
By can I want with a guardian when [ have 
you 

‘While you have me—no, dear. Only—only 
people die, you know—” ; 

i fal ag a gel — ying 5 breast and 
chnging passionately, ‘‘how can yousay 
such dreadful things?” , ; 

“A fact in natural history, Baby. A univer- 
sal epidemic. We must all take it, sooner or 
later. Don’t be frightened, pet. I don’t mean 
to say that I am going off the hooks yet awhile. 
But I made my will the other day—a necessary 
act in every man’s life, you know, darling—an 
I put Ollivant in as your guardian and trustee. 
There im" any one you'd like better, is. there, 

lo 


‘but we were 


‘*T shouldn’t like any one. I don’t want a 
ian or a trustee. I only want you.” 
“And you shall have me, darling, as long as 
God pleases, May it be long, dear, for both our 
sakes!” _ 
nig echoed the prayer faintly, choked by 
sobs, 


Mrs. Ollivant received them in her prim draw- 
ing-room, where not an object was disarranged 
from one week’s end to another; the crimson 
tabinet-covered chairs, bought ata great bargain 
by the country practitioner at a local sale—with 
their backs always glued to the wall; the tables 
with the same i spn, See and envelope- 
eases, scent-books and albums, which Cuthbert 
remembered in his earliest boyhood adornin 
the chief apartment at Long Sutton; the mante’ 
piece ornaments of the same era; a grim-looking 

lack and gilt clock in the sham-Greek fashion 
of the French Consulate; a pair of black and 
gilt candelebra sustained by sphinxes; some 


now faded to the palest of drabs and qoomet 
of greens and dingiest of browns. Alto; 


She was sitting at her work-table, reading by 
the light of a shaded lamp, when her visitors 
were announced, alone. An hour’ talk after 
dinner was the most her son could afford her, 
and the hour having expired, he had withdrawn 
to his study. 

“Light the candles, James,” she said to the 
butler, ‘‘and tell your master Mr. and Miss 
Chamney are here. I doubt if any other name 
would tempt him away from his books,” she 
said, graciously, 

The man lighted a pair of wax-candles in the 
Egyptian candelabra, which faintly illumined 
the region of the mantel-piece, and were re- 
flected feebly in the dark depths of the looking- 


lass. 
o The dimly-lighted room seemed dreary to 
Flora, even after the barrenness of the Fitzroy 
uare drawing-rooms. Life there was a kind 
of bivouac, which was not without its charm. 


But her every object told of oe gone by: of 
people who had been long dead; hopes that had 
never known fruition; ms that had been 


dreamed in vain; the ble melancholy 
that melons to commonplace objects that have 

‘own old. 
oe fe Ollivant, like her surroundings, had the 
air of belonging to an age gone by. She wore 
her hair and her dress in the same fashion that 
had obtained at. Long Sutton seven-and-thirty 
years ago. Her dark hair was half hidden by 
the Mechlin lace lappets which had been one of 
her wedding presents, and fastened with a tor- 
toise-shell comb that had been her mother’s. So 
had the amethyst brooch which united her lace 
collar, Her iron gray silk gown was made as 
scantily and as plainly as Miss Skipton, the chief 
dressmaker of Long Sutton, had made her 
dresses when she married. She had changed 
igen Sher hand of Time had even respected 
the calm, thoughtful face, and had scarcely 
marked the pro; of the quiet years by a 
wrinkle. Passion had plowed no lines there, ran- 
cor had left no ugly ry en It would have 
been hard to imagine a face which indicated a 
more tranquil e. nee, a serener soul. d 
yet there was an indefinable melancholy in the 
countenance, as of a woman who had only half 
lived, whose life had been rather like the winter 
sleep of hibernating animals than the ardent, 
changeful existence of warm-blooded mankind. 

She brigh ine, in her own calm way at sight 
of Flora, held out her arms, to which the girl 
came half shyly, and kissed her with a more ma- 
ternal kiss t! Miss May duke. 

“So good of you, Miss Chamney—” 

“Flora, if you please, dear Mrs, Ollivant.” 

“Flora, of course. So good of you, Flora, to 
remember an old woman!” 

“T have not so many friends that I could for- 
get you; and if I had ever so many, I’m sure I 
shouldn’t. But we’ve made a new one, and papa 
is going to tell you all about him.” 

* A new friend!” 

‘‘A new friend!” echoed a voice at the door. 
They turned and saw Dr. Ollivant standing 
there with a serious, attentive face. He came 
slowly into the room, like a man who was half 
worn out by the day's work, and shook hands 
with his visitors—Flora first, with a brief but 
keen scrutiny of the eager, blushing face, and 
then with her father, 


wen, Ghantey he tuto dps 
new oney?” he ro ig int 
his favorite chair, While Flora, at es. Olli- 
vant’s entreaty, took off a coquettish little hat 
and a seal-skin jacket. 

“Where didi pick him up? You may well 


say that. It was a regular case of picking up. 
I think I told you the other night that I am in- 
terested in shipping: only to the extent of a few 
loose thousands, but still interested.” And then 
he went on to tell his story, at which Dr. Olli- 
vant looked unutterebly grave, as if listening to 
the confession of a felony, and speculating how 
be oe assist his friend to escape penal servi- 
jude, 

Flora watched him with the deepest mortifi- 
cations He did not show one ray of enthusi- 
asm; he did not attempt to congratulate them 
upon the acquisition of this treasure, a young 
painter with a charming tenor voice and the 
most good-natured readiness to instruct her in 
the art of correct drawing. 

“Tf you ask my candid opinion, Chamney,” 
said the doctor at last, with that brooding face 


| of his still turned to the fire, and not to his 


friend, ‘‘my opinion is that you have done a 
rent Reoliah thing.” 


‘A most inconsiderate thing. You admit a 
young man to a position of intimacy. You open 
your doors to him, and make him, as it were, a 
member of tor own family, simply upon the 
strength of his having had a particular man for 
his uncle, without a single inquiry as to his char- 
acter, or the remotest knowledge of his ante- 
cedents. What is this Mr.—Leyburne, I think 
you said—the better for being the nephew of a 
certain John Ferguson, a man who drank him- 
self to death in the wilds of Australia?’ 

“T owe John Ferguson every penny I pos- 

hamne: 


| sess,” muttered C 


ry. 
“Perhaps. And I daresay he owed it to you 
that he didn’t lose or squander every pore he 
ossessed. At any rate I can not admit that 
his Leyburne has any lien on your gratitude. 
And if you take my advice, having let a scamp 
into your house in an evil hour, you will take 
the earliest opporiaming of kicking him out of 
it. Of course | mean in a metaphorical sense.” 

‘*T should hope so,” said Flora, half crying. 
She had hardly ever felt so disappointed. It 
seemed so hard to find such a want of sympathy 
and friendliness in their oldest friend. ‘‘ Mr. 
Leyburne is not at all the kind of young man to 
submit to be kicked, even by papa. And as for 
his being a scamp, it is very cruel and unjust of 
you to say such a thing, Dr. Ollivant, about a 
peo a don’t know. I’m sure if you were 

see his studio you’d think very differently: 
every thing so neat and orderly and, if one may 
- so, gentleman-like; and casts in the most 
iMicult attitudes beautifully copied in chalk. 
He showed us the copies, didn’t he, papa?” 

Mr. Chamney nodded. He had taken his lec- 
ture meekly enough. Had not little Ollivant 
been accustomed to lecture him two-and-twenty 
yet ago upon the subject of his aptitude for 

he study of Virgil, and his sluggishness of in- 
tellect with regard to gee ea and parabolas? 

Dr. Ollivant looked at Flora witha ay 
contemplative gaze, half scornful, as of a fooli 
child, half interested, as in a rather amusing 
young woman, 

“Very well, let it be so,” he said. ‘‘We will 
suppose the young man to be perfection.” 

** He sings beautifully,” murmured Flora. 

“We will admit him to be an acquisition. 
Don’t be alarmed, mother, Miss Chamney and I 
are not going to quarrel. You'll sing my mother 
some of those old ballads by-and-by, won’t you, 
Miss Chamney?” 

‘Call me Flora, please,” she said, pacified by 
his half apology. ‘‘No one calls me Miss Cham- 

e 


n SJ 
Cnt even Mr. Leyburne?”’ Y 
“Oh, yes, he, of course. But he is a young 


“That makes a difference, I suppose. Then I 
shall call you Flora, or if you are angry with 
me, as you were just now, perhaps Il may call 
you Baby, like pops’ 

‘‘No, please, 1 can’t allow that. Nobody but 

must call me a foolish name.” 

Phe doctor’s factotum now appeared with the 
tea-tray, and at the doctor’s bidding lighted 
more candles on the old-fashioned piano. Mrs. 
Ollivant made tea with the presentation urn and 
tea-pot that testified to her husband’s skill in re- 
storing health to the sickly inhabitants of aed 
Sutton—made tea in the, homely old Englis 
fashion, and was gratified when told her tea was 


After tea Flora consented to sing, but not 
uite with her usual willingness. She had not 
orgotten the doctor’s unkindness about her 

painter—her painter—the first genius she had 
ever known, the first human creature she had 
ever heard talk familiarly of Titian and Rubens 
and Heyaolds, as if he had painted side by side 
with them. Nor did the doctor’s grave, dark 
eyes, fixed on her so often with a calm scrutiny, 
inspire such confidence as on his visit to Fitzroy 
Square. Then she had liked him and trusted 
him, and been ready to open her guileless heart 
to him as her father’s friend. To-night she 
looked at him with a new feeling, almost akin to 
horror, thinking that if God took away her fath- 
er this man only would stand between her and 
the desolate outer world. This man would be 
her legal defender; perhaps her t. 
;. ), 


_ She the vaguest notions cf -a peerane 
power, what he could or could not do. But it 
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seemed to her that his power must be very great. 
He was, as it were, a father by law, and would 
have all a father’s authority, with none of a 
father’s love. 

And then that bare suggestion that her father 
might die, that an awful severance might end 
their hap y union, had come upon her spirit like 
a sudden ast from the frozen north. She was 
half heart-broken as she sat down to sing her 
little collection of old ballads, and the voice with 
which she began the ‘‘ Land of the Leal” was 
even more plaintive thanits wont. 

Oh, that she too might feel herself drifting 
gently away to that better land, so that when 

er father’s time came there might be no part- 
ing—that she, who loved him so dearly, might 
never be left in the barren world without him! 

Mrs Ollivant praised her voice, but wondered 
she should choose such sorrowful songs—she had 
sung bas saddest that night. She was very quiet 
all the evening, sitting by the fireside listening 
to her father and the doctor. Mrs. Ollivant’s 
little attempts to draw her out failed altogether. 
She had a new sense of unhappiness since that 
brief conversation with her father, and felt asif 
she could never be joyous again. 

Mark Chamney talked abont Australia, his 
favorite topic, and Dr. Ollivant listened with his 
quietly attentive manner, saying little more than 
was necessary to keep his friend in full swing. 
Later he asked some questions about Mr. Cham- 
mer esiens for the future. 

‘You don’t mean to wasteall your life in that 
old house you have taken, I suppose?’ he said. 
“It’s very well for a professional man like me 
to live mewed up ina London house all the year 
round; but I’ve always considered that a man 
is only half alive who lives always in the same 

lace. Yon’ll travel, I suppose, when the winter 
s over, and show your daughter something of 
the world—something more than she could find 


* out from her maps and geographies at school?’ 


**T should like it well enough,” answered the 
other, thoughtfully; ‘only you know ’ma kind 
of patient of yours. Do you think I am strong 
enough for that sort of work?” 

Flora watched the doctor’s face breathlessly at 
this point. But that calm visage told her noth- 
ing, or only that Cuthbert Ollivant was by na- 
ture serious and thoughtful, not a man to speak 
lightly or be lightly moved from any purpose of 

Ss own, 

“Not to Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau, per- 
haps,” he said, with his quiet smile—that re- 
assuring smile, which had so often given birth to 
vain hopes in the breasts of those that beheld it. 
But, then, hope is the best medicine for a pa- 
tient, the most potent stimulus for a nurse; and 
a doctor who was not hopeful would rarely cure. 
* You're not strong enough to go to work in 
the same wild way you would have done twenty 
years ago,” he went on; ‘‘but I believe change 
of scene and easy-going traveling—traveling is 
made uncommonly easy nowadays—would do 
you a world of good, as well as afford pleasure 

Miss Chamney” (he could not quite bring 
himself to call her by her pretty Christian name 
‘et awhile), ‘‘ who must inevitably suffer if you 
eep, her shut up in Fitzroy Square much lon- 
er. - 
S “But Iam not shut up,” the girl answered, 
eagerly; ‘ we go for nice walks—don’t we papa? 
—in the other squares, and sometimes in 

nt’s Park, I am quite happy in. London, 

ut do you really think traveling would do papa 
good, Dr. Oilivant?” 

“ T do, most decidedly.” 

“Tf so, let us travel at once, I am ready to 
start to-morrow.” vats 

“‘T should recommend waiting for fine weath- 

» 

“Then we will wait for fine weather. We 
will do whatever is best for papa. But he isnot 
ill, is he, Dr, Ollivant?’ 

“Til!” exclaimed Mark Chamney; ‘wh 
what could put such a notion into this foolis 
Baby’s head?” A timely reply, which saved Dr, 
Ollivant the embarrassment of being obliged to 
answer with one of his professional circumlocu- 
tions. He felt as if he could hardly endure to 
speak anya, @ less than the truth to this girl 
even at the risk of breaking her heart. ‘“ il 
you dine with us to-morrow night, Ollivant, and 
see what. kind of a fellow our new friend is?” 
Mr. Chamney said, by-and-by, when Flora was 
putting on her hat. 

“Certainly. Miss Chamney’s enthusiasm has 
awakened my curiosity. 1 should like to behold 
this paragon.” ‘ 

Mrs. Ollivant gave a little sarcastic ages, 
like an echo of her son’s scornful tone. i 
opinions were her opinion. For him to dislike or 
disapprove was enough for her. That slow, soli- 
tary fife at Long Sutton had given her only this 
ond creature to love and admire, From the 
hour of his birth she had worshiped him, had 
lived upon the thought of him during their sev- 
erence, and existed only to please him now that 
they were reunited. e was her fetish. : 

“Come now, Mrs, Ollivant,” said Mark, in 
his hearty way, unmindful of that ironical laugh: 
‘you'll come with your son, won’t you? Flora, 
beg of Mrs. Ollivant to come.” : 

But Flora could not forgive that disparaging 
laugh, and said ncthing. “Mrs. OlJivant excu! 
herself on the ground of never going anywhere. 
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Indeed, her son had never’ made for himself 
friends, at whose festive gatherings she might 
have been a guest. He had lived his own life 
which wasa solitary and sequestered life, and 
she had lived only for him. 

“My son will be with you,” she said, “and 
he wiil be able to form an opinion of your new 
acquaintance, He is an acute judge of charac- 
ter. 

Her tone implied that the doctor was going to 
sit upon Walter Leyburne in the combined char- 
ter of judge and ies. : : 

‘“‘Papa,” said Flora, while they were going 
home in the cab, “TJ begin positively to dislike 
your Ollivants.” 

“No, Baby,” cried Mr, Chamney, alarmed; 
‘‘for God’s sake don’t say that. Such worthy 
people! such straightforward, conscientious peo- 
ple!—and the only friends 1 have in the world.” 

‘Except Mr. Leyburtie, papa.” 

“My darling, we mustn’t count Mr, Ley- 
burne. You're so impetuous, Flora; and I begin 
to feel I have done wrong in asking him to my 
house—” 

‘Only since that horrid doctor has talked you 
into thinking so, ey 

“My dearest child, you must not say such 
things. There isn’t a better fellow in the world 
pa Ollivant.” ‘ f-sretrotbed 

ut, a, it’s more than twenty years ago 
since ml anything of him: time enough for 
a man to develop intoamurderer. He might be 
very well asa school-boy, but ’msure he’s odious 
as a man.” 

“Flora, this is shameful!” exclaimed Mr. 
Chamney, getting angry. ‘I insist upon your 
speaking with proper respect of Dr. Ollivant. I 
tell you again he is my only friend. A man 
who lives the lonely life I lived for twenty ye: 
has no chance of making many friendships, andy 
I rely on his protection for you when I am gone, 
There, there, don’t cry. hat a foolish girl 

ouare. Iam only talking of future possibili- 
les.” 

“Tf it were possible that I could lose you and 
be thrown upon the mercy of that man, I think 
I should throw myself out of the cab this mo- 
ment,” said the undisciplined Flora, sobbing. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Ts it thy will thy im: should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 

Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight?’ 
THE undisciplined Flora relented a little next 

day, when the doctor came to dinner and de- 
ported himself with a peculiar graciousness to- 
ward Walter Leyburne. There had been time 
for Cuthbert Ollivant to think in the interval; 
and he had suffered no little shame and self- 
scorn at the thought of his peer burst of tem- 
per with reference to the unknown painter. 

“Tf Lam to be his daughter’s guardian some 
day—and God only knows how soon the day 
may come—I have some right to interfere so far 
as to prevent that good-natured simpleton bring- 
ing dangerous people into his house: a ter; 
too, ants Bohemian no doubt. And t silly 
girl isevidently in love with him already. But 
t was foolish of me to lose my temper about it.” 

Very foolish, no doubt; and Cuthbert Ollivant 
was not a man prone to foolishness. He won- 
dered at hisown impetuosity, and determined to 
make up for his folly by extra civility to the ob- 
noxious painter, by a calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration of the entire subject. 

“A good-looking young man, with sixty 
thousand pounds, bound to Chamney by the as- 
sociations of the past, and met with by the 
merest hazard in the city of London. It seems 
like a story-book. And the natural conclusion 
of the story would be a i between the 
painter and Flora Chamney. I wonder whether 
it will end that way. I fancy that is what 
Chamney has in his head; and he wants me to 
approve,” 

e was walking up and down his consulting- 
room at the close of his day’s labor, meditating 
upon this subject, as he had meditated many 
times goxing his aany round. 

“ After all, it would be the best thing that 
could happen to me. If she marries in her fa- 
ther’s lifetime, she will want no guardian except 
her husband. And what should I do with a 
pretty girl for my ward? It’s all very well to 
say my mother would take the care of her and 
the management of her off my hands, I should 
be responsible for her welfare all the same, And 
if she took it into her head to marry a scamp 


then, it would be much worse than her marrying 
a scamp now,” 

A quiet contemplation of the hag ra in this 
light was calculated to make Dr. Ollivant well 
disposed toward Mr. Leyburne; yet he had no 
friendly feeling for that ne as he walked from 
Wimpole street to Fitzroy Square. It was a 
calm, clear evening, and even London in No- 
vember was not utterly odious. 

He found the subject of his thoughts standing 
by the drawing-room fire talking to Flora— 
talking as if they had been first cousins, allied 
by a lifetime of recollections and associations. 

alter Leyburne’s frank, fair face was turned 
to him with a friendly smile in the lamplight, 
as Mr. Chamney introduced the. two men; an 
the doctor was compelled to confess to himself 


that the face was pleasant and even handsome. 
But then, how many a scamp has a pleasant, 
handsome face! It is almost an attribute of 
scamphood. A scamp with sixty thousand 
pounds, however, is® less common character. 

Perhaps something in the young man’s cor- 
dial, easy manner pleased Dr, Ollivant in spite 
of his prejudices; perhaps he had schooled him- 
self by an effort to seem friendly, In any case, 
he did make himself agreeable to Mr. Leyburne, 
and regained Flora’s good opinion, He saw the 
change in her, and divined its meaning. 

“Yo win her good will I have only to be civil 
to this fellow,” he said to himself. ‘ A poor 
compliment to me as an individual,” . 

The little dinner was the i they had yet 
had in Fitzroy Square. Dr. Ollivant would not 


| allow Mr. Leyburne to have the talk all to him- 


self. He talked of every subject that was start- 
ed, and talked well—with that tone of calm su- 
periority which superior age and superior learn- 
ing impart—spoke of art even, showing himself 
master of all the critic’s technicalities, 

“T did not know you cared about pictures,” 
said Flora, looking at him as if she beheld him 
suddenly in anew light, with some touch of won- 
der, too, as if he were not the kind of man sha 
would have supposed capable of appreciating pic- 
tures, or music, or flowers, or any of the more 
delicate charms offlife. 

“Yes,” he said, in his quiet way, ‘I do like 
—good pictures. There is about one in every 
year’s exhibition that 1 should care to ess.” 

‘What a pity for all the other fellows!” said 
Walter, piqued by the conviction that the doctor 
would not like his pictures. 

“T didn’t see any pictures.in Wimpole street,” 
said Mr. Chamney. 

a No; the Wimpole street furniture is my 
mother’s, just as it came trom Long Sutton— 
ugly, but familiar. 1lt was hard enough to root 
her out of Devonshire soil. I was obliged to 
bring away a little earth above the roo In 
short, the old chairs and tables do well enough 
forme. Ihave not gone in for the refinements of 
life.” 

‘‘ Which means that you are a confirmed old 
bachelor, I suppose?” said Chamney, with his 
good-natured laugh, 

“T suppose so. I believe it is an understood 
thing that a man who doesn’t marry before he’s 
thirty is a confirmed bachelor. And yet there 
are instances of passion after that age, or his- 
tory lies strangely.” : 

“Mark Antony, for example,” cried Walter, 
with a keen recollection of that useful personage 
to the art world, Cleopatra. 

The dinner was altogether agreeable. Dr, Ol- 
livant aypeared in a new light—not the grave, 
quiet physician, with dark, contemplative eyes, 
and a leaning to silence, but a man of many 
words, words that had acolor and sparkle about 
them, lilko finely cut gems—enthusiastic, eloquent 
even. And above all, he was gracious to W al- 
ter Leyburne. Wlora was subjugated; wonder- 
ed that there could be such a clever man in the 
world, as it were unknown and unappreciated; 
for she reckoned it as nothing that a man should 
have secured a fair practice and a name in his 
profession at five-and-thirty. There was a la- 
tent bitterness, a minor strain faintly audible in 
the doctor’s most brilliant talk; a vague sadness 
that touched the tender girl nature. She was 
inclined to pity him a little, as a man who had 
grown old in the dismal drudgery of a learned 
eter and lived a lonely, joyless life in a 

ouse that had a dreary look despite its well-or- 
dered comfort. 

She glanced from the doctor to Youth and 
Hope incarnate in the person of Walter Ley- 
burne; a creature all smiles and brightness, 
whose nature seemed brimming over with joy, 
like a glass of sparkling wine in which a thou- 
sand tiny bubbles come leaping up to the surf: 
as if they would say, ‘‘ We are the emblems o 
all earthborn joys: see how soon we vanish!” 

Yes, that con between the slave of ‘sci- 
ence and tho disciple of art touched her; so she 
spoke to the doctor in her kindest tones out of 


pure pity. 
The three gentlemen went up to the drawing- 
room with Flora directly after dinner, and she 


had Dr. Ollivant on her ds while she poured 
out the tea, Mr. Chamney and the painter hav- 
ing planted themselves on the hearth-rug to fight 
out a political battle. Mr, Leyburne wasa Rad- 
ical, who derived his principles from Shelley and 
Leigh Hunt, and was somewhat astonished to 
find his pet theories bear no better blorcsom than 
broken park palings and trades-unioni m; Mr, 
Chamney was a Conservative, on the ground of 
having money in the Funds. _ 

‘*No man with an interest in the government . 
securities of his country has a right to bea Rad- 
ical,” he said. ‘‘ The man who has any thing to 
keep is bound to be a Conservative. Iwasa 
thorough-paced ‘Rad’ when I worked my way 
out to Melbourne; but the day I began to saye 
money was the day on which T went over to the 
opposition. Don’t talk to me of the Revolt of 
Islam. What I see around us, sir, is the revolt 
of the tailors, the tinkers, the bakers, the candle- 
stick-makers—a revolt whose inevitable result is 
the impoverishment of the well-to-do classes.” 

While they were arguing this thesis Dr. Olli- 
vant was ing his peace with Flora. A pleas» 
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reconciliation—and so new. To sit by the lamp- 
lit table and watch the fair hands moving noise- 
lessly among the tea-cups, the sweet face bent a 
little in womanly solicituda,, the soft eyes lookin; 
up at him half shyly, half confidingly, now an 
then, as his words made some special appeal to 
her attention. It was the newest thing 

éould offer him—as strange as if he had found 
himself emperor of half the world. 

‘You were very angry with me last night, ’m 
afraid,” he said, with a smile that was rather 
provoking, Flora thought, as if he remembered 

er indignation with some sense of amusement, 
as at the anger of a petted child. _ 

“T thought you unkind and unjust,” she an- 
swered. 

* Because I ventured to express a doubt of 
your paragon—not rei seen him, remember, 
and being therefore ected by the magic of 
his numerous graces.” 

“That sounds asif you were still sneering at 
him. But now you have seen him, I hope you 
think a little better of him.” 

“T think him a very agreeable young man, 
after the pattern of numerous other young men. 
But [ am not even yet reconciled to his introduc- 
tion here—to the privileged position which he oc- 
cupies—while your father knows so little about 


5 > 

“We know that heis the nephew of papa’s 
old partner.” 

‘“*T can not recognize that as a certificate of 
character, George Barnwell was a nephew. 
However, I will say no more, since you like him 
so much.” 

“T like him because he is so kind to me,” re- 
plied Flora, blushing a little, but still answering 
with her accustomed frankness. “ He isteaching 
me to draw correctly, and he sings—delightful- 


She would have used a stronger word—divine- 
ly—but checked herself, in fear of Dr. Ollivant’s 
ridicule. 

‘“What! he sings, does he? It seems he has 
all the gifts.” This was said with a regretful 
sigh, that moved Flora to pity. 

*«He is not a clever doctor like you,” she said 
eager to console; ‘he can not bring hope and 
healing to the sick and sorrowful, nor can he 
talk like you. I thought he was the best talker 
in the world, till to-night!” 

The doctor smiled his slow, thoughtful smile. 
Was it possible that his deep thought and wide 
knowledge had impressed even this shallow, 
frivolous girl? that she had discovered in him at 
least something which her new favorite lacked? 

Not much longer did he enjoy the privilege of 
her sole attention. She was called away to sing 

esently. 

“A duet, if youlike, Mr. Leyburne,” she said. 
So the doctor heard the two fresh young voices 
blending harmoniously, each taking strength 
and sweetness from tie other. If he had bee 
a younger Man—a man without fixed purposes 
and desires to fulfill in life—he might almost have 
envied Walter Leyburne his pleasant tenor voice, 
seeing what a strong link it made between these 
two. But in his character of a man who had 
dispensed with all small passions and petty vi- 
ces, sustained always by the real business of his 
life, he could only listen and approve, or per- 
haps cherullaie vaguely upon what that hypo- 
thetical younger man might have felt. 

Once seated at the piano, Flora did not leave 
it until she rose to bid her visitors good-night. 
The old music-books afforded inexhaustible 
amusement, ‘Do you know this?” and ‘* Will 
you sing this?” the two said to each other again 
and again as they turned the leaves. Whereup- 
on there were attempts which sometimes result- 
ed in success, sometimes in failure—efforts which 
were hardly intended for the amusement of the 
doctor or his host, who withdrew to the back 
drawing-room by-and-by, and sat by the fire 
talking.. Dr. Ollivant ed the larger room, 
and could watch the two figures by the piano as 
he talked—and did watch them, as if his words 
had been little more than a running commenta- 


ry on that group. 
of sd Mark Chamney, ‘‘ what do you 


“Well,” said 
think of him?” : 
“What can I think of him after so short an 
acquaintance, except that he is eyodscoking 
enough, and agreeable enough, and, I shoul 

think, concei' enough?” replied the doctor, 
with his dark watchf eyes upon the figure by 
the piano. . 

“There you are wrong. He has no conceit; 
on the contrary, he has a deprecating way of 
talking about himself and own ambitions 
which is very winning.” 

“Only a novel form of conceit. The man 
who runs himself down is always a vain man. 
He is so assured of his own transcendent merits 
that out of mere condescension and good nature, 
to let himself down to the level of the ruck, as 
it were, he pretends to think lightly of himself. 
I have seen that kind of eapteit in my own pro- 
fession. And then you admit him to be ambi- 
tious; ergo, he believes in himself.” 

“His chances of success would be small if he 


didn’t.” 
“ And yet, I suppose, he is a sorry dauber?” 
No, sactamt don’t pretend to be a judge 


of such matters. A picture to me isa picture, 


ant business it seemed to him, that business of 


hat life | 


so long as there’s plenty of color about it. His 
struck me as rather bright and lively.” 

“Bright and lively!” said the doctor, with a 
shrug. ‘‘ Yes 
sort of thing that would make a good sign for 
an oil and color shop. However, the young man 
is well enough in the abstract, Chamney, and I 


him. Only, to my mind, he is out of place in 
this house.” 

** How out of place?” 

“Your daughter is young and pretty—rather 
romantic, I fancy. He is good-looking and ad- 
venturous. Have younever speculated upon the 
possibility of their falling in love with each 

‘The very thing I have speculated upon; a 
thing I look upon as almost inevitable. ‘bee 

“Oh!” said the doctor, gravely, with a curi- 
ous little droop of his flexible lower lip. ‘‘ In that 
case I had better withdraw my objections.” 

‘On the contrary, you had better give me a 
friend’s advice with a friend’s candor.” 

“ And with the usual risk of giving mortal of- 
fense by my friendly truthfulness.” 

“Now, look here, Ollivant,” said Mr. Cham- 
ney, coming closer to the doctor. ‘Of course I 
know that you’re—well, say, diabolically clever 
—and that it’s only natural for you to crow over 
me now as Mi used to crow over me when we 
were school-boys, while I was fool enough to 
like you in spite of the crowing. But this busi- 
ness is one that touches my daughter, and in any- 
thing that concerns her interest I protest against 
being crowed over. You must give me your ad- 
vice honestly, without chopping logic, as between 
man and man.” 

‘As between man and man!” repeated the 
doctor, with a musing air. ‘I never quite 
aught the meaning of that phrase, though it al- 
ways seems to stand for a good deal. pon my 
word, Chamney, it appears to me that there isno 
room here for advice. You have set your heart 


on the match already; and the young lady”— 
with his eyes always turned toward the piano— 
“seems on the high-road to the same way of 
thinking.” 

“Do you see any reason for supposing he 
would not make her a good husband?’ asked 
Chamney, coming straight tothe point. ‘‘ He 
has sixty thousand pounds. I can give my girl 
about half as much; and he is a thorough good 
fellow.” 

‘“* An opinion you. have arrived at after a fort- 
night’s acquaintance,” said the doctor. 

“Come, Ollivant, [ told you just now I want 
advice, not crowing.” 

“What put this idea into your head?” 

“Can you ask me that when you know my 
uncertain lease of life? What more natural than 
that I should want to see my darling married be- 
fore I die; that [ should like to know the man to 
whose keeping all her future life is to be given, 
all the long years which I shall not see; the 
years in which she will ripen into womanhood. 
and have children to love and honor her? 1 
should like to know the father of her children, 
though I may neyer live to see them.” 

“Do you think a fortnight’s knowledge is 
enough?” 

“Amlafool? No, it is only an idea in em- 
bryo that [ have trusted to you. Iam not go- 
ing to mortgage my darling’s future until I can 
see pretty clearly ahead. But I thought it only 
right to let yan into the secret of my fancy; to 
let you see the young man, and form your own 
ry sont of his character,” 

“T am not so keen a judge as to discover a 
man’s worth or worthlessness in a single even- 
ing. I should think your protege somewhat 
shallow and frivolous; but then that does not 
matter much to a woman, who is apt to be shal- 
low and frivolous herself.” 

“That’s an old bachelor’s notion of women. 
Then you reserve your = ee] I suppose?” 


‘“*T reserve my opinion until I have seen a 
little more of your paragon.” 


CHAPTER VL 
: “The Devil and 

This fellow are so near, *tis not yet known 

Which is the eviler angel.” 

“ Rather the ground that’s deep enough for graves, 

Rather the stream that’s strong enough for waves, 

han the loose sandy dri 

Whose shifting surface cherishes no seed 

Either of any flower or any, weed, 

ichever way it shift.” 

WIrHin a half-mile radius of mbar! sid ess 
there are streets which, although perhaps not 
eel hai ca ay er it is not easy to 
know in London whether a street is disreputable 
or not—have'a certain air of squalor, dispiriting 
to the mind of the wandering pedestrian or the 
cab-driven voyager who may happen to pass 
through them. dents are doubtless uncon- 
scious of that depressing influence. “ Be it ever 
so humble,” oar the song, ‘ there’s no place 
like home;” and the scene which to the passer- 
by is suggestive of low spirits may, to the in- 
habitants of the rere breathe ah a shrimps 
and water-cresses and the muffin , and all 
the tender associations of the domestic hearth. 

Voysey street was a street of this order; a 
broadish street, and with ample room and verge 
enough in the way of pavement, but purblind at 


I know the kind of picture; the | 


one and, which only held communion with the 
outer world by a narrow isthmus of alley, where 
noisy children rioted all day long, and drunken 
men and women bawled by night, and which 
pomeest for its chief attractions an eel-pie 

ouse, and a pork butcher popularly supposed 


| in the immediate neighborhood to purvey the 
really don’t want to quarrel with,you about | 


finest pork in London. To eat a spare-rib or 
grekin from Billet’s was to enjoy a feast which 

man emperors might have envied, in the 
opinion of Voysey street and Cave Square round 
the corner, 

There was a court dressmaker in Voyse 
street, a young person who exhibited stale 
fashion-plates and pink tissue models of elabor- 
ate costumes in her window, and who made 
bonnets at half a crown and dresses at four and 
sixpence for the surrounding gentry, so that her 
connection with the court must have been 
wholly a matter of imagination and oe ee 
There was a chandler’s shop at each end, and 
another in the middle. Indeed, the Voysey- 
streeters seemed to live almost entirely upon 
chandlery, and to be curiously independent 
of butcher’s-meat. There was a small sho; 
for fish, of the dried and salted order, witi 
occasionally a tub of bulky oysters, or a few 
limp-looking plaice, in the very hot weather, 
to had at a bargain. There was a news 
vendor, who vended a variety of other articles, 
in the way of tobacco, small fancy goods, 
brandy-balls and jumbles, fire-works in the fes- 
tive season of “November, and walking-sticks all 
the year round, and who retailed a good deal of 
information respecting the immediate neighbor- 
hood gratis across his own counter. These, with 
one more, a ladies’ wardrobe, were all the shops 
in Voysey street; the rest of the houses were as 
ee as any house could be in which several 

amilies abounding in small children inhabited 
the various floors, whose lodgers, with furniture , 
and without furniture, seemed to change with 
all the changes of the moon, whose front par- 
lors were sometimes small academies for the in- 
struction of youth, miscellaneous as to sex and 
age, whose back parlors sometimes sunk as low 
as mangling. Perhaps one of the shabbiest of 
the houses in this region of depression and de- 
cay was that whose parlor windows exhibited 
the flabby stock in trade of a ladies’ wardrobe 
It is curious to observe the air of squalor and 
disreputability which pervades cast-off gar- 
ments thus exposed for sale; as though the mere 
fact of repudiation debased the pe like a 
son or daughter turned out-of-doors. There is a 
hang-dog aspect about that seal-skin jacket 
which whispers of midnight wanderings and 
unholy nic at street corners; an air, half 
dejection, half indifference, marks that black 
lace bonnet, with its garland of tumbled rose- 
buds and bent front. Very difficult is it to im- 
agine fresh and fair girlhood in that crumpled 
a tarlatan or waving that broken fan, And 

hat plum-colored satin, gorgeous in its decay— 
who could believe that it was ever the garb of 
respectable matronhood? There are wine splashes 
on the skirt that tell of nocturnal revels, mirth 
too wild for gladness. The chance pedestrian 
glances at the window and hurries by with a 
shudder. Those tawdry garments hanging lim 
ly behind the dingy windows look to him like 
ghosts of the unhallowed dead. 

Not thus meanly, however, thought Mrs. Gur- 
ner, the proprietress of the ladies’ wardrobe, of 
that avocation which she had chosen for the sup- 
port of her declining years. To her mind it was 
a pursuit at once honorable and genteel. On the 
gentility she dwelt with peculiar fondness. There 
was no counter, she remarked, and there were 
no weights and scales; none of the parapher- 
nalia of plebeian trades. Plebeian trades— 
chandlery, shell-fish, sweet stuff, and the like— 
might be brisker; but they were hemes ob- 
noxious to the mind of a bred-and-born lady, as 
compared with the exchange and barter of 
second-hand garments. That species of com- 
merce was in a manner professional. You did 
not even ticket your g , but speculated your 
price according to the appearance or disposition 
—as indicated by physiognomy and manner—of 
your customer. It was a matter, Mrs. Gurner 
observed, of private “‘ contact,” 

Mrs. Gurner’s years had been declining for a 
considerable time, or rather had declined toa 
certain point, and there abided stationary. She 
had been faded and elderly when she first came 
to Voysey street, nineteen years ago. She was 
faded and elderly still. It was believed in the 
neighborhood that she had worn the same cap 
throughout that period—a structure of 
black. adorned with roses; but this was not 
strictly true. The substructure was possibly the 
same, but the flowers had bloomed and faded 
with the changing years; only, never being new 
or clean, the change had not Veen noticeable, 

“T suppose it’s only natural that, having plen- 
ty of handsome clothes always at my command, 

shouldn’t care about ’em,” said Mrs, Gurner, 
in her low-spirited way; ‘‘anyhow, I don’t. 


should scarcely take five shillings’ value off that 
lumb-colored satin if Iwas to wear it a month. 
Fhreepenn’orth of benzine would bring it round 


again from any harm I should do it. But I don’t 
feel the temptation. pee me my old black silk; 
y ini 


T always feel the lad, 
A curious psychological fact this, tending to 
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prove that an individual’s inner consciousness 
may present to him an image widely’ different 
from that outward form which he wears before 
the eyes of his fellow-mén. Mrs. Gurner, in the 
decomposed remains of a black silk dress—a gar- 
ment which was at once greasy, rusty, and of 
a dull greenish hue that suggested *moldiness 
worn at the elbows, split under the arms, frayed 
at the cuffs;'and ragged at the hem—may have 
felt a lady, but she certainly did not look one. 
But a black silk gown in Voysey street had a 
certain permanent value, independent of actual 
wear and tear; and as a man receiving the Or- 
der of the Bath writes himself K.C.B. or C.B. 
ever afterward, so in Voysey street a lady wear- 
ing black silk raiment at once and forever estab- 
lished her claim to gentility. 

Mrs. Gurner, though she was given to speak 
of herself in relation to rent and water-rate as 
a lone female, was not positively alone in the 
world. Her son and her son’s daughter shared 
her humble abode. The son pretended to do a 
good deal—he was a genius in his way, and es- 
teemed himself in a large measure independent 
of the trammels that confine the footsteps of or- 
dinary mankind—and succeeded in doing very 
little. He did, however, contribute to the ex- 
penses of the establishment in a spasmodic man- 
ner, or the establishment must inevitably have 
suffered that complete collapse with which it was 
periodically threatened by landlord and tax- 
gatherer. For it is not to be supposed that the 
profits arising out of the exchange and barter 
of ten pounds’ worth of second-hand-soft goods 
could have paid for the shelter; food, and cloth- 
ing of the three full-grown persons. 

arred’s daughter helped her grandmother in 
the business and housework, waited on the lodg> 
ers, ran of errands, did whatever cleaning ma 
have been done where everything seemed al- 
ways dirty, and endured not a little reproof of 
a low-spirited kind, which the girl herself de- 
scribed as “ nagging,” from her elderly relative, 
The elderly relative ‘took the lead,” as she 
called it, in the business, and cooked the viands 
for the family table—a work of extreme care and 
nicety; for it is curious to observe that people 
whose food is of a limited or even fortuitous 
character, mysterious as the provender which the 
ravens brought to the prophet, are apt to be ex- 
tremely particular about the cooking thereof. 
Jarred was as keen an epicure in his way as any 
gourmand at the clubs. : 

That apartment which in a more convention- 
al state of society would have been called the 
drawing-room, but which in Voysey street was 
always spoken of as the first-floor front, was 
held sacred to the uses of Mr. Jarred Gurner, 
It was the most important room in the house 
and the best letting, as Mrs. Gurner said, with 
her chronic sigh, and to relinquish it to Jarred 
was to relinquish a reliable source of income. 
But Jarred’s avocations required a north light, 
and the first-floor front faced the north—nay, 
more, had a central window, which had been ex- 
tended to the ceiling for the convenience of some 
artistic resident in days gone by, before Voysey 
street had sunk below the artistic level. 

Jarred was an artist, and the tall window suit- 
ed him to a nicety. He was a professor of the 
art of doctoring pictures and of -doetoring viol- 
ins, and wonderful were his ways in both arts, 
but more especially in the latter, which is an in- 
tricate and mysterious process approaching con- 
juration; since, by the application of’ certain 
varnishes and a smoky chimney, Jarred could 
sometimes convert the most commonplace of 
fiddles into an Amatior a Guarnerius. He con- 
jured a little with the pictures too, as well as 
With the fiddles, and could transmute the handi- 
work of any out-at-elbows dauber in his neigh- 
borhood into a genuine Teniers or Ostade, a Ru- 
bens or Vandyck, t6 suit the turn of the market. 

Half the pictures in Wardour street had been 
through Jarred’s hands. The simpering, bare- 
shouldered, flaxen-ringleted beauties of the Lel 
school—he knew them to the turn of their little 
fingers, the pattern of their lace tuckers; had 
sat staring at them meditatively many a night 
as he smoked his black-muzzled pipe, and waft- 
ed the tobacco clouds across their vapid smilin 
faces, while he calculated the odds on an outsi- 
der or reviewed the performances of an estab- 
lished favorite. Jarred had various strings to 
his bow. He did a little in the stock-jobbing 
way now and then—of course in the pettiest 
form—took shares in new joint-stock specula- 
tions and sold them again, or failed to take them 
up and defied the directors, since it would have 
been throwing good money after bad to set the 
mighty engines of law to work with a view to 
making Mr, Gurner keep his engagements. He 
had put his hand to almost everything, as he 
used to boast in his playful way, “‘from pitch- 
and-toss to manslaughter.” He had even done a 
little in the private detective line, and although 
0 ere outsider, had been acktiowledged by some 
of the master minds in that noble profession to 
be good at following up a trail. » 

e was a broad-shouldered strongly built man 
with something of a gipsy. look in his swarthy 
face and glittering black eyes—small eyes, but 
with an wnusual brightness that made them 
striking. Perhaps his gipsy life had given that 
cast to his features—that’ reckless, dare-devil 
turn to eye and lip, and even the crisp wave of 


his coarse black hair. You could have expect- 
ed to meet’ him on a country common with gold 
rings in his ears anda hawker’s box upon his 
back, ‘seeking whom he might devour. There 
was something gipsyish in\/his way of living even 
in Voysey street, and yet not social: a solitary 
Bohemian this, who liked best to take his meals 
by himself, at the snuggest corner of his hearth 
in his one comfortable chair, and to sit alone and 
smoke and scheme afterward. The women of his 
household were a bore to him. The wretched lib- 
tle room down stairs where they lived and slept 
and cooked and ate—the miserable make-believe 
parlor behind the shop, in which the bed by night 
vainly essayed to pass for a chiffonier by day— 
was rarely honored by his presence, and when 
his mother or his daughter came to his room 
they knocked at the door in all humility before 
presuming to enter. Only when Jarred was in 
an especially ale humor, when things had 
gone well with him in the city or in the betting- 
ring; when he had planted an Amati or a Ru- 
bens, did he deign to eat his supper with his 
kindred in the stuffy little. chamber below 
stairs. Then his soul would expand over sprats 
or fried tripe, and he would tell them his 
schemes or impart his indignation against that 
destiny which had not provided him with un- 
limited capital. 

“T eould do anything with capital!” he would 
declare. ‘‘Give me a thousand pounds for my 
fulcrum, and I would die the equal of Roths- 
child.” 

His daughter used to sit with her elbows on 
the table, although severely admonished there- 
upon by her grandmother, who never forgot to 
be genteel, and gaze open-mouthed and open- 
eyed upon her father, 

He had contrived to instill into her’ youthful 
mind the profoundest belief in his genius, even 
without taking any pains to effect that end: for 
his wild talk of his own talents, and the things 
he ought to have done and would yet do when 
Fate should cease her opposition, was, for the 
greater part, mere soliloquy, or the letting off 
of the superfluous steam which a lively imagin- 
ation and an extra pint of sixpenny ale will en- 
gender in the human mind. 

Louisa Gurner believed implicitly in her fa- 
ther, and lived’ in a chronic stato of anger 
against society at large for its neglect and ill- 
usage of him. It'seemed a hard world in which 
such a man as Jarred Gurner could not have 
pee and power, Carriages and horses, a fine 

ouse to live in, costly raiment, and the fat of 
the land for his daily provender. There must 
be some cog-wheel loose, some endless web out 
of gear, in the Ch, of a universe in which 
Jarred had to wear shabby boots and eat scanty 
dinners. This feeling, fostered by the father’s 
wild talk, had grown with Louisa’s growth, and 
now found expression in a lurking discontent 
which pervaded the girl’s nature, and was even 
visible in her handsome young face: a delicate 
likeness of the father’s, the eyes larger and 
softer of hue, the mouth smaller and more re- 
fined in form, but the same dark skin and wavy 
black hair, the same oe wh look, the same 
defiant pride in every lineament. As the beauty 
of fallen angels was the beauty of Louisa Gur- 
ner—a fairness in which even admiring eyes 
found something ‘akin to the diabolical. et, 
as Mr. Gurner was wont to observe in moments 
of good humor, ‘* Loo was not half a bad girl.” 
Neither selfishness nor vanity found a con- 
genial soil in the flower gardens of Voysey 
street, Other vices might spring up there and 
thrive apace; but for these delicate flowers of 
evil there was but scanty nutriment. Louisa, 
having never known what it was to find her in- 
clinations studied or her desires ministered to, 
had resigned herself, even before she turned up 
her back hair and lengthened the skirts of her 
shabby gowns with advancing womanhood, to 
take life as she found it, It was her lot to ac- 
cept thé offal as her share of the sacrifice, to sit 
in the most uncomfortable chair, sleep on the 
veriest edge of her grandmother’s bed, get up 
the earliest in the house and go to bed the la- 
test, run on errands in wet weather, wear her 
shoes long after they had ceased to be any par- 
ticular use as a protection for her feet, eat the 
tail ends of mutton-chops and the gristly trim- 
mings of the steak, and very often to find the 
vuerdon of her daily sacrifice in a jobation from 
fer father, larded with an oath or two, or an 
hour or so of intermittent nagging from her 
grandmother. : 

A hard life, and Loo knew it—knew, too, that 
she was handsomer than her neighbors, and 
sharper of intellect. Her glass—a sorry mirror 
for beauty, with the quicksilver worn off the 
back in blotches, like a skin disease—told her 
that there was more life and color in her face 
than in the common run of faces, all more or 
less pinched and pallid and aged by premature 
cares, that belonged tompthe™young women of 
Voysey strect. Nor was she often in the streets 
for a quarter of an hour without hearing some 
outspoken compliment to her good looks. But 
this A eswioded inspired no vanity. What was 
the use of good looks without fine dress and a 


carriage? : 

“T think Ddas lief be ugly, she said to het- 
self, ‘or liefer, for then I shouldn’t be bothered 
or insulted when I’m out on an errand.” . 


One solitary pleasure brightened this joyless 
life. When Jarred’s temper had been sweetened 
by the prospering of some scheme, or the ‘suc- 
cess of some experiment in the doctoring line, 
he would suffer his daughter to bring her nee- 
dle-work up to his room and ‘sit there while he 
smoked or varnished, as the case might be. 
She had her favorite corner by the fire in win- 
ter—Jarred always kept a good fire, however 
pinched might be the handful of coals in the 
shrunken grate below—her favorite seat on the 
window-ledge in summer, half in the room and 
half out of it. But only too rare were those 
brief glimpses of bliss, for, as it has been al- 
ready remarked, Jarred kept his womankind 
at a distance, and Louisa’s evenings were usu- 
ally spent in a depressing dialogue with her 
grandmother, whose conversation was at best a 
prolonged monody upon one perpetual theme— 
the hardness of life for the race of Gurner. 

On this wet winter’s night, less than a week 
after the little dinner in Fitzroy Square, Louisa 
has been allowed to bring her work up to Jarred’s 
room—a worsted sock of her father’s which ‘she 
cobbles laboriously. It is the only work she is 
ever seen to accomplish, and it seems, to the 
casual observer, always the same sock, the 
same yawning gulf sundering sole from heel, 
the same eee at the toe; but she plods 
on mechanically and makes no moan. Not that 
Louisa is fond of needlework. ‘ There never 
was such a Lae hand as our Loo at the needle,” 
says Mrs. Gurner, when she holds forth upon 
her granddaughter’s imperfections. Loo has a 
passion for novel-reading and for music—will 
sit upon the ground or the fender, a slatternly 
crouching figure, for hours together, if only let 
alone so long, poring over a tattered romance, 
or will steal up to her father’s room, when he 
is abroad, to pick out tunes, or accompany her 
snatches of song on the battered old piano that 
lurks—a convenient shelf for empty pewter 
pots, clay pipes, boots that want mending and 
old newspapers—in one corner of the room. She 
is not voiceless, Loo, but has a powerful undis- 
ne contralto, which is the very opposite of 
Flora Chamney’s clear carol. Nor is she quite 
as ignorant as the majority of young women in 
ns though she has graduated only 
in the Voysey street academies. She has man- 
aged to pick up some shreds and patches of edu- 
cation from her father—enough, at least, to 
teach her the sordid misery of her existence, 
and the bare fact that there is a higher kind of 
life somewhere beyond the regions of Voyse 
street. She has learned to be an with desti- 
ny for casting her lot in this back slum, and is 
in this respect unlike the aborigines, who talk as 
if Voysey street were the world, and round:the 
corner the edge of another universe which the 
have no desire to penetrate. There are dwell- 
ers in Voysey street who hardly know what it 
is to turn that corner in all the days of their 
life. Their ambitions and desires are all bound- 
ed by Voysey street, and the court where the 
celebra pork butcher turns his sausage-ma- 
chine. If they grew rich—a contingency re- 
mote to the verge of impossibility—they would 
make no eager rush to Prince’s Gate or Park 
Lane. They would only riot in the luxuries of 
Voysey street; vos continually upon tender pig- 
ling, wallow in the humbler varieties of shell. 
fish; go to a theater now and then, perhaps, or 
even take an eight-hour view of ocean; but on- 
ly to come back with hearts more fondly turned 
to Voysey street. This is the condition of mind 
ped ot to Voysey street—simple as the soul of 
the Hawaiian savage, whose bread-fruit groves 
and coral-bound bays are all he knows of land 
or sea; but education had removed Louisa from 
this Arcadian simplicity, and to her vitiated 
mind Voysey street was hateful. 

She sat upon her favorite corner of the fender 
on this particular evening, sometimes darning 
assiduously, and sometimes stopping, with her 
sock-clad arm stretched lazily across her lap, to 
stare at the fire and meditate—a movoaly figure, 
with dark hair loose about its brow, clad ina 
worn stuff-gown, whose original color had been 
disguised by dirt until it had as much depth of 
tone as one of Jarred’s sham Rembrandts. 

A slatternly figure, but somewhat picturesque 
withal, needing but transference a back- 
ground of Spanish posada to be as fine a piece 
of color as a picture by John Philip. 

She wore a little scarlet handkerchief round 
her throat, which made a patch of brightness 
against that deeper tone, and her dark eyes re- 
flected the firelight; a cap ge light, which 
brightened the pale olive skin, flickered on the 
full red lips set firmly in a pon aoe mold 
wherein there was a e of melancholy too 


much for youth, even in Voysey street. Jarred 


~—smoking his pipe in luxurious idleness, after a 
couple of hours’ gluing and varnishing, which 


he called a hard day’s work—was content that 
his only child should sit and stare at his fire, but 
was in no humor for talk, and was not going to 
put himself out of the way for her amusement, 

‘What's for supper?’ he asked anon, pausing 
to refill his pipe. 

“T think it’s tripe, father.” 

“Think! You oughtn’t to think about a fact, 
It is or it isn’t tripe, You can’t think about it.” 

‘Si your pardon, father,” the girl answer- 
ed meekly; “‘it is tripe. I fetched it myself.” 


‘put their heads close together to peer into it. 


an 
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‘‘Then I hope you fetched it double, with 
plenty of fat. That thin stuff your grandmother | 
gives me sometimes is no better than stewed | 
wash-leather. Hark! there’s the street-door bell. 
Who can that be toni 

‘* Some one for grandmother, perhaps,” specu- 
lated the girl. 

‘* Very likely.” 

But Mr. Gurner bestirred himself, neverthe- 
less, put away a dissected violin in a convenient 
drawer, flung a cloth over an ancient-looking 
“ Holy Family,” born three weeks ago, and at- 
taining premature age as in a hot-bed or for- 
cing-house; and having assured himself that his 
room was fit for the reception of a visitor, went 
baek to his chair. f 

‘* See who it is, Loo,” he said. : 

But before the girl could stir, the question was 
answered by the approach of a familiar footstep, 
which came lightly and swiftly up the stair, 
while a tenor voice, at its fullest pitch, sung the 
opening bars of ‘‘ La mia letizia. 

“Tt is Mr. Leyburne, father.” 

** Ves, and I haven’t touched that Dutch in- 
terior of his,” said Jarred, with a glance toward 
a corner where three or four frameless canvases 
were piled against the wall. eft: 

It was Mr. Leyburne, resplendent in his velvet 
coat, and with a lighted cigar between his finger 
tips, who came into the room still singing in the 
primo-tenore manner, all diminuendo and cres- 
cendo, and anon, having finished his final phrase, 
saluted the restorer with a familiar nod. 

“Well, my revered renovator, have you been 
baptizing a fiddle with the baptism of copal and 
mastic, or elaborating a Raffaelle?—How do 

ou do, Miss Gurner?— You haven't touched that 
ittle bit I brought you, I suppose, Gurner?” with 
a Sa SUES: of the dimly lighted room, Jar- 
red turned down the gas when he left off | 
work, ‘Rather a tidy little bit, I flatter my- 
self; and, unless I’m vastly deceived, a genuine 
Jan Steen.” 

“You wouldn’t be likely to be deceived,” said 
Jarred, with his plausible gipsy smile.‘ It isn’t 
to be supposed you’d be in like some of 
our city pyri Rapti atom gentlemen, 
who set up their villas at Tulse Hill and Clap- 
ham, with vineries and pineries, and so on, and 
want genuine Titians and Veroneses at five 
pound per square foot,” 

“Well, no, I’m a little better judge than your 
city swell, I hope. Still, any fellow may be 
taken in. But I think there’s something paed 
in that Dutch bit. I got it of a dealer in Long 
Acre; had a couple of brand-new blue-and- 
green landscapes in the middle of his window, 
and the Jan Steen in a corner, poked away any- 
how, behind some gimcrack Dresden china. 
‘What do-you want for that little brown bit? 
said I. ‘Seven pune. ten,’ said he. ‘Give you 
five,’ said I. ‘Frame’s worth the money,’ says 
he, which, by-the-by, is the inevitable remark 
of a dealer if you offer him a prien for his pic- 
ture. ‘Ill give you five, and ou for the 
difference, says I. Dealer wouldn’t—wished 
him good-morning—changed his mind, and 
would. Tossed him for the two ten, and won 
the toss. And I believe he was glad to get the | 
fiver. Turn up your gas, Gurner, and let’s have 
another look at it.” 

Since his accession to fortune, Mr. Leyburne 
had amused himself by ing collector in a 
small way, and had lined the walls of his lodg- 
ings with those treasures of art which he had 
amassed in the course of his peregrinations, and 
the greater number whereof he had intrusted. to 
Jarred to clean and varnish. But he had not 

‘one wildly to work, boing a prudent young fel- 

w enough in spite of his light-hearted gayety, 
and not one of those young men to whom being 
left a fortune means wtimate ruin. He founda 
good deal of spending in three or four hundred 

unds, and his chief delight was derived from 

picking up of various canvases in out-of-the- 
way corners, every one of which, in its brief 
span of novelty, he believed in as original. 

Jarred knew Mr, Leyburne’s ways, and as 
every picture which through Jarred’s 
hands was worth a matter of thirty shillings to 
him, it may be supposed that he ter 
smooth things about these works of art, and 
an threw im a doubt or a rough word here 
orth 


there to prove his frankness and loyalty. 

e gas was turned up to its fullest—a couple 
of srona Raum jets, un: ed by globe or chim- 
ney, and Mr. Gurner brought the little picture 
and placed it on a es easel exac’ ly un- 
der the light, while Walter Leyburne and Loo 


girl had been half brought up on pictures, 
as it were, and had a mechanical knowledge of 
the various masters—that a brown-faced Mador:- 
na wasa Murillo; a pallid or bluish-complex- 
ioned ima or -saintons Bey; to be Ae Guido, 
espe: with saucer-shaped, upward-gazing 
eyes: that sheep were never adated by an 
body but Ommeganek; that dark inscrutable 
pesuree relieved by dabs of. the palette knife 
ere and there were Salvator Rosas; and so on, 
and so on, through the whole catalogue of art. 
The Jan Steen was the usual kind of thing—an 
old woman peeling vegetables, and another old 
woman looking at her; still-life, a brass pipkin 
or two, a bottle and glass on the table, a half- | 


open door with glimpse of inner room, 


“To my mind,” said Walter, gazing at_his 
picture with the fondness of a discoverer, as Cor- 
tez may have dd at the Pacific or Columbus 
on the coast of America, ‘‘there’s no question 
about that. If I were up. to-morrow, I 
shouldn’t be afraid of py that picture to 
the National Gallery fellows, It’s worth seven 
tenered and fifty pounds or it’s worth no- 

ing. 

“JT shouldn’t be surprised if it were,” said 
Jarred; and then they both went into the pic- 
ture technically, and discussed its merits in mi- 
nutest detail. 

“It’s the detail in these things that consti- 
tutes their charm, you see, said Walter Ley- 
burne; “there’s. nothing beautiful in an old 
woman peeling onions per se.” 

“No,” replied Jarred; ‘if I were a million- 
aire like you, I shouldn’t go in for old women— 
no, not if they were Jam Steens, or Ostades, or 
Brauwers. J’d hang my walls with beauty. 
There’s that. Guido, for instance—that’s a pic- 
ture you ought to have. I don’t say so because 
I’ve got it tosell. I only wish I was rich enough 
to hang it up over that. mantel-piece. I should 
sit and gaze at it by the hour together, and feel 
myself a better man for looking at it,’ 

a oe said this with a glance at a large pic- 
ture in the corner—a_blush-complexion ag- 
dalen gazing upward from a background of pur- 
ple sky, a masterpiece which he had vainly en- 
deavored to byes of for a long time. 

““T don’t like large pictures, Gurner, and that 
Guido of yours is a duffer. Sell her to one of 
your city men by the square foot. She’d do 
uncommonly well between the windows in a 
Russell Square dining-room.” 

Louisa withdrew to her corner by the fire, but 
not to her favorite seat on the fender, nor yet to 
the resumption of her darning, She sat watch- 
ing the visitor as he paced up and down the room 
smoking his cigar, There was little need for 


| Runorivo in this respect, since the ppmpennane of 


r. Gurner’s sanctum was at all times heavily 
charged with tobacco, Walter took the cigar 
from his lips every now and then to talk of art 
in a wilder way than he had ever. talked to his 
friends in Fitzroy Square, and with something 
less of modesty. Here, indeed, in a chamber 
as it were sacred to the inner mysteries of art, 
his soul expanded, his countenance glowed with 
a noble fire, or a light which at least seemed 
noble to Louisa. He talked of himself, the thi 
he meant to do in the future, measured himse 
bodily against the men who had succeeded, and 
declared his ability to match or bait er their 
work in the days to come. His wildest. talk, 
however, seemed hardly the boastful utterance 
of a shallow vanity, but rather the bold defiance 
which a mind conscious of latent strength hurls 
in the teeth of destiny. 

“They may snub me to-day, Gurner,” he said, 
‘but they shall change their note before I have 
done with them. Time and work; that’s the 
motto for a man who wants to succeed, isn’t it, 
old fellow?’ 

‘Time and work,” ne Jarred, to. oblige 
his patron; but had he been asked for his own 
specific he would more likely have said, ‘‘Time 
and varnish.” 

The young man had been stung by the rejec- 
tion of a small picture in one of the winter exhi- 
bitions. Even the consciousness of sixty thou- 
sand pounds in the Funds afforded no healin, 
balm forthat wound. It was only by alittle self- 
assertion, by wild rhapsodies about honest work 
and future success, that he could find a balsam 
for his "pain, He stopped suddenly in the 

a tirade, flung away the end of his 
burst. out laughing—at himself—in 
, Pleasantest way possible, 

“What afoolI am!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
a consummate (ogkenapen you must think me, 
Miss Gurner! ly when a fellow gives one a 
slap in the face like that—a fellow one can’t hit 
again, you see—the Le pgp one can let the 
steam off is in talk. I dare say the fellows who 

jected may pita er 7a seen it, Gurner: 
‘ Werter’s Meeting with Charlotte’—were 
right enough. I shall think it a daub myself in 
a month’s time, I’ve no doubt. I generally do. 
But if there’s any stuff in me, I won’t have it 
trodden out of me, eh, Gurner?’ 

“T wouldn’t give the snap of my finger for the 
opinion of all the hanging committees in Lon- 
don,” said Mr. Gurner, with supreme contempt. 
“Prejudice and self-interest and convenience 
are the three judges that sit upon your pictures. 
That ‘Werter and Charlotte’ was a gem—full 
of beauty and expression—the still-life admira- 
ble—the modeling—well, there were not man 
young men in the Academy who could touc 
you there,” 

‘‘ Don’t say another word about it,” protested 
Walter. eiibed notwithstanding. “I am a 
selfish fool to come here and prose about myself 
and my disappointments. I hope you'll forgive 
me, Miss Gomes, 7 he added, be ed naeorel 
graciousness which distinguis! im when he 

ke to ‘Qe 

“‘T like to hear you talk about yourself,” the 
girl answered nately, ¥ F 

“Do you? That’s very good. I fear I must 
be an insufferable bore. But then you’re fond 
of pictures, 1 know, and can take an interest 
even in a struggling painter.” 


Vox L. 


ling painter with a fortune at his 


A strug; ie 
Jarred, ‘‘That’s what I calla rum 


back!” eri 
start.” 


‘Now, look here, Gurner. I’m not going to 
say that I don’t value money, for I do, I saw 
too much of poverty in my childhood—genteel 
poverty, you know, which is the worst of all— 
not to value good fortune. But I verily believe 
I could surrender all the money my uncle left 
me, without asigh, and begin life again a friend- 
less lad in the streets of London, if I could paint 
like Etty or John Philip.” 

He kept his word, and spoke of his own strug- 
gles no more that evening, though he staid late, 
and talked of art in the abstract a good deal, 
and Loo sat by and listened, and forgot for a lit- 
tle while that life meant only Voysey street. 
He was very far away from her life, this noble 
young painter; but such an evening as this was 
an oasis in the desert of her sordid existence, 
and she rejoiced in the cool yerdure, and quench- 
ed her thirst at the limpid stream, and put 
away all thought of to-morrow’s waking, when 
there would be nothing left but sand and bar- 
renness. , 

There was a warmth and earnestness in Wal- 
ter Leyburne’s talk at all times, which made 
him almost eloquent, and though, perhaps, there 
might be little positively new in his ideas, he 
was so different from the conventional youn 
man who believes in nothing but boredom tha’ 
he at least appeared original. His hair, his 
eyes, his tape were all brightness and vi- 
vacity. © was a creature all life and variety 
—depressed one minute, elated the next, chang- 
ing with a hundred shifting shades of feeling. 

‘Upon my word, Gurner, there is something 
extraordinary in this queer old room of yours, 
Talways enjoy myself here; I suppose it’s be- 
cause you let me talk so much. I came out to- 
night in a fit of despair—the black dog had me 
in his grip—and I have talked myself into good 
spirits. Or perhaps it is your influence, Mi 

urner”—with a friendly little look at ee Loo, 
a friendly glance that shot straight to her heart, 
Can a girl of eighteen exist without admiring 
something? and, after her father, Walter Ley- 
burne was the sole object Louisa had to ad- 
mire, 

“T shouldn’t think her influence went for 
much,” said Jarred, moodily, ‘‘ considering that 
she alte “baer like a dog, and never opens her 
mouth, 

The girl colored high at the reproof. 

““T suppose it’s nature’s fault if I’m stupid,” 
she said; ‘‘so you needn't throw that in 2n 
teeth, father; and I don’t see that it’s my fault 
if ’mignorant, I’d have been glad enough to 
learn if any one would have taken the trouble 
to teach me,” 

This was true enough. She had besought her 
father, even with tears, to help her a little out 
of his store-house of knowledge; but Jarred 
was too lazy even to impart the little he knew. 

“I must protest against any insulting com- 
Parken between Miss Gurner and a log,” cried 

alter, eagerly. ‘‘ It is one thing to be silent— 
another thing to be a log. Now Miss Gurner is 
an admirable listener. I don’t believe I should 
have rambled on half as dong if it hadn’t been 
for her delightful listening. She has a rapt look 
which inspires one—the lips a little parted, like 
a statue of Wonder. I wish you would let me— 
I wish Miss Gurner would let me paint her in 
one of my pictures. I have an idea for some- 
thing better than Charlotte and Werter—a sub- 

ect. from Boccaccio, or something in that way. 
ay I paint you, Miss Gurner?” 

‘She'll let you fast enough,” grumbled Jar- 
red. ‘‘She has nothing else to do. But I don’t 
know whether her grandmother would like it. 
She's precious particular in her notions, is the 
old lady—can’t forget that she was brought up 
to something better than buying and selling 
second-hand rags.” 

It was as well to make a favor of the business 
but Jarred, gyne man, had not the faintes 
objection. ¢ if his girl—who was certain] 
a good deal better-looking than the ruck of girls 
—should captivate this young fellow with his 
sixty thousand pounds? ‘There’d be a stroke of 
luck! It was hardly likely, though. The girl’s 
surroundings were too much against her, and 
the young men of the present ee. are so cool- 
headed and cool-hearted, so keenly alive to their 
own interests. No, it was scarcely within the 
range of possibility, thought Jarred, looking at 
his daughter’s untidy hair, worn gown, and list- 
less attitude. He was almost sorry he had not 
taken a little more pains with her. If a worn- 
out old violin, bought from a fiddler in an or- 
chestra, can, by much labor and artful manipu- 
lation, ‘be doctored into the semblance of a 
Straduarius, why should not a girl like that 
have some Cgceee: in her that might be worth 
cultivation? But it was too late now; the chance 
was gone. There the girl was, unkempt, un- 
taught, uncared for—a weed instead of a flower. 
No one but an idiot could imagine that she 
would have power tocharm such a man as Wal- 
ter Leyburne. 

“Leave me to talk over the old lady,” said 
Walter. “I have set my heart upon putting 
your daughter into my next picture.” 

The girl brightened and blushed, but said 
nothing, 


was a kind of praise, but, oh! so 
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different from the insulting toys, aca that 
had been muttered in her ears by wandering 
strangers as they passed her in the streets. 

The painter had been struck by a sudden no- 


tion that there was something original in the | 


girl’s face—something more than the mere pink- 
and-white prettiness which he could have for his 
model any day for eighteenpence an hour; some- 
thing striking; something which—if he could 


only reposags it faithfully—would make people | 


stop be 
curious 


ore his canvas and exclaim, ‘‘ There’s: a 
icture!” 


sudden rapture. ‘‘ That for Boccaccio!” snap- 
ping his finger contemptuously, ‘‘ ll paint her 
as Lamia.” 

“ Lamia!” echoed Louisa, wonderingly, 

‘Who may she be when she’s at home?’ ask- 
ed Mr. Gurner. 

‘“ Keats’s Lamia, the mysterious serpent-wo- 
man;” and then he spouted those wondrous 
lines: 

“*She was a Gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barred; 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lusters with the gloomier tapestries— 

So rainbow-sided, touched with miseries, 

She seemed at once some penanced lady elf, 
Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self.’ ” 


“Tye no objection,” said Jarred, ‘‘ provided 
you paint her here, You ean bring your traps, I 
suppose?” 


dream of troubling Miss Gurner to come to my 
rooms,” with as deferential an air as if Miss 
Gurner had been the daughter of a duke, who 
could be no more moved from her particular 
sphere than the stars from their orbits. 

So the business was settled, Walter pledging 
himself to vanquish any genteel prejudice on the 
part of Mrs. Gurner, and the young man began 
to pace the room, talking of his picture. 
to be a bishop’s half-length; none of your cabin- 
et-pictures, all finish and namby-pambyism, but 
a life-size figure, the very woman as she stood 
before him to-night, with those dark grand eyes, 
that ivory paleness of cheek and brow, those full 
crimson lips with their perfect curve, that loose 
shadowy hain—the very woman, only glorified 
by his, art. , 
spring at one sudden bound into the arms of 
fame, The world should find out that he had 
stuf in him—that he was nota mere amateur, 
a dabbler in art, serene in the security of a hand- 
some income. o, Lamia should make him, 

Lamia, gy her representative, slipped from the 
room presently, unobserved, to ‘see to” the 


supper, or, in other words, fetch the beer from | 


a neighboring tavern, lay the cloth, dish the po- 
tatoes, and submit to a good deal of mild nag- 
ging from her grandmother. 

‘“T may toil and slave as much as,J please,” 
wailed that victim of untoward fate; ‘ watching 
the tripe till my eyes ache, to keep it off the 
boil, but. you can take your pleasure up stairs, 
carrying on with that young man, I make no 


“T don’t know what you call ing on, 

andma,” muttered the girl, in a low dull voice 
fhat might mean resignation, or indifference; 
“T haven't spoke; half a dozen words, to him, 
and I can’t see much carrying on in that.” 

“Tf he hadn’t been there, L. suppose you'd 
havecome down stairs to helpme-with the tripe.” 

“JT didn’t think there was much help wanted. 
I peeled the onions and fetched the milk before 
I went. up.” ‘ : 

“You wouldn’t have staid up there quite so 
long. for your father.” 7 

“Yes, I would,” answered the. girl, boldly, 
making a little unnecessary clatter with the 
knives and folks she was arranging on the 
shrunken table-cloth of more than doubtful 
purity; ‘I always like to be with father. He 
CS swear sometimes, but he doesn’t nag.” 

e matron refrained from any direct notice 

of this shot. 
“Ah!” she said, with a plaintive sigh, “the 
Gurners were always ungrateful. . It’s in the 
blood, I suppose. ere’s your father. I may 
toil and moil for him from before there’s a shop 
open in the street till hours after the last of 
them. has shut, and not pet a thank you ora 
civil word if he’s in one of his tempers. There’s 
my daughter Mary went off to the other end of 
the world directly our family troubles came, 
and left her mother to face themalone.” 

“Aunt Mary wanted to take you to Australia 


with her, grandma. Ive heard you say so 
‘ twenty times over,” expostulated Loo, putting 
down the mustard with an indignant dab, 


Wanted me to go!” wailed the dame—‘a 
retty want, indeed, when she knew that going 
Margate by water was a trial bey: my 
strength.” , 
‘You might have got over a little seasickness, 
I should think, to get away from England, after 
—after what you’ve told me,” said ESR fy 
sure I’d have gone, and gladly, though P’'d had 
to go through fire as wal as water, if I'd hap- 
pened to be born in those days,” 
‘““ You!” cried the elder lady, contemptuously ; 
“yowre made of a finer clay a Shrubson, I 


- 


“Of course,” answered Walter; ‘‘I shouldn’t | 


Ti was | 


By such a picture as this he might, | 


was unusually brilliant. They discussed all th 
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oe | 


dare say.” Shrubson was Mrs, Gurner’s maiden 
name, 

‘‘Tve got my feelings,” answered Loo, setting 
down the bread with a bang; ‘‘ even the life we 
live can’t quite stifle them. Hark, here comes 
father—and—Mr, Leyburne.” 

She gave a hurried glance at the dim old look- 
ing-glass over the chimney-piece; and saw her 
angry face and tumbled hair with an angry feel- 
ing in her breast. Paint her—a creature like 


| her—whose odious surroundings seemed to be 
| reflected in her face? Yes. mt her for some 
‘« By Jove, I’ve hit it!” cried the painter, in a | 


vile character, no doubt. e serpent-woman, 
he had said—something frightful, revolting. 
Her sharp white teeth clinched her under-lip 
angrily at the thought. And she had been fool 
enough, at first, to feel flattered by the idea that 
he could trouble himself to make a likeness of 
her. There was a little pause at the parlor door, 
Yes, Mr. Leyburne was coming in. She took 
a hurried survey of the room, so small, so cram- 
med with furniture, so untidy; the too obvious 
press-bedstead, a heap of her grandmother's gar- 
ments huddled indiscriminately in a decrepit 
old arm-chair, of a fashion so lost in the gloom 
of ages that Noah might have carried such a 


one into the ark for the accommodation of Mrs, 


Noah, 

‘* Come in and sit down,” urged Jarred at the 
door, ‘ What’s your hurry?” 

The painter looked into the room doubtfully. 
It was not a nice room, but there was his Lamia, 
busy with a saucepan of potatoes, Should he 
go back to his own room and think out his new 

icture with the aid of a solitary cigar, or should 
ne stop and talk to Jarred Gurner while that 
versatile genius ate his supper? Jarred was an 
intelligent companion; there were always some 
omer grains of corn to be winnowed out of that 
¢ which formed the staple of his discourse. 

‘* What’s your hurry?” repeated Jarred. ‘‘ You 
young fellows are always going to the Albion for 

ripe suppers. Why can’t you sit down and eat 
your supper with us? The old lady there is a 
first-rate dat stewed tripe.” 

Mr. Leyburne acknowledged a slight weakness 
for tripe, but tripe at the Albion—clean table 
linen, spotless glass and china—was one thing; 


| the same dish in this stuffy parlor might have a 


different savor, But then there was Lamia, 
and he had come to conciliate the old lady. 
Moved by the last consideration, he took his 
place at the little round table, at which there 
was hardly room enough for four, But Loodid 
not require any supper. 

“Tm not hungry, grandma,” she said, in her 
indifferent way; ‘there’s no use in my crowd- 
ing the table.” 

‘The English of it. is she doesn’t like tripe,” 
said Jarred, with his mouth full; “I never 
knew a woman that did. They haven’t sense 


| enough.” 


Loo sat down in Mrs. Gurner’s ~chair— 
the antediluvian.chair—after pushing its various 
contents into'a corner. She sat and watched 
the little supper party and wondered what 
Walter Leyburne ought of the-room, and her 
grandmother, and their life altogether, and 
whether he was very much disgusted at being 
obliged to eat and drink amidst such surround- 
ings. His manner gave no indication of such 
disgust. He bert a sree scared ale, and laughed 
and talked with all his habitual light-hearted- 
ness, having hy this time put away his disap- 
pointment at the rejection of his picture as.a 
grief that was past and gone, That ideal pic- 
ture which was to make him forever renowned 
had assumed a new shape. Werter and his 
Charlotte might wander out into darkness and 
chaos, might turu their faces to the wall; Lamia 
should open the stubborn door of Fame’s temple, 
that mystic portal which he had been stormin 
for the last two years with the battering-ram o 
youthful energy. 

Jarred, warmed by the check which Walter 
had just given him on account of the Jan Steen, 
6 
pictures of the year; gave each man his place, 
rather lower places than the public had given; 
pooh-poohed the critics; laughed at the mob 
which admires out of slavish imitation, as sheep 
follow the bell-wether; in short, they ran the 
whole gamut of that argument which is the 
chief consolation of unsuccessful men. 

“You. hayen’t been round here so often late- 


arred next his daughter, who 
‘ied in the shadow of the bulk 
arm-chair. ‘I began to think you’d forget us.” 

“Then you did me injustice, . Gurner,” 
answered the young man, in his cheery way. 
““T'm not in the habit of forgetting old friends, 
even for the sake of new ones. And I’ve made 
some new friends since I-was here. Let me see, 
when was it?” 

“A fortnight on Tuesday,” said Louisa, from 
the corner. ‘“‘ I didn’t know friends were made 
so quick.” ' 

“Good, Miss Gurner! I see you can be bitter 
and aphoristic when you like, ell, say ac- 
ueeneaaog raver ee) I think we must call these 

iends. The circumstances are exceptional.” 


Jarred showed himself curious to learn the | 


nature of these exceptional circumstances. Loo 


her eyes shining out of the shadow, 
Walter, inspired by sixpenny ale, gave full 
swing to his natur ess and ex ive- 


the prettiest creature he had eyer seen in his 
life; or, if not positively the prettiest, the most 
interesting, the most winning, the most lovable. 

“Tf I were to put her in a picture, I don’t 
suppose half a dozen roople would stop to look 
at it,” he said, ‘‘for all that’s brightest and best 
in her beauty would escape my pencil. There’s 
something spiritual in her face that strikes one 
at the first moment; but after knowing her a 
fortnight, and'seeing her nearly every day, I 
can’t say where the charm lies, Is it her soft 
gray eyes, | wonder, or the sweet, thoughtful 
mouth, or the delicious smile that flashes out 
unawares and breaks up the thoughtful look?” 
This in a musing tone to himself rather than to 
his auditors. ‘I really don’t know what it is, 
and I won’t attempt to describe her, but she is a 
most enchanting girl.” 

Loo drew herself further back into her corner. 
coiled herself up in her obscurity, almost as if 
there had been some touch of the serpent in her 
nature. There must have been in her composi- 
tion some latent vein of envy and uncharitable- 
ness, Some perverted feeling engendered out of 
poverty and wretchedness; for this praise of 
another’s beauty stirred a sullen anger in her 
breast. This Ns of a woman, charmin, 
alike in herself and her surroundings, wontnled 
her as keenly as a premeditated insult. It seemed 
only a roundabout way of telling her how low 
and common and unworthy she was, 

“Humph!” exclaimed . Gurner, with a 
jovial significance, ‘‘And this young indy with 
the spiritual countenance is the only child of a 
rich father, your late uncle’s er, and ‘you 
see her every day. That sounds like St. George’s, 
Hanover Square.” 

Mr, Leyburne laughed in a comfortable, self- 
satisfied. way. 

‘She is the dearest girl in the world,” he said, 
‘‘and I ought to be the happiest man in creation 
if I can Pies al Ager nee about 
any suc y i e no right to sit here 
aa rhapsodize about her, It’s allt in the clouds 
ag aco, will ‘eto. 

on’t suppose i i ong in the 
clouds,” answered Jarred, witha taint spice of 
bitterness. ‘‘There can’t be much reason for 
waiting when there’s ren yea coin. It’s only 
we poor folks who have to hang back from the 
church door for fear it should prove a short cut 
to the work-house, There’s my girl, now, for 
instance »—indicating Loo with potluck of his 
pipe—“‘ she hasn't a bad figure-head, and would 
ae muster if she was tidy and. better dressed, 
et I warrant she’ll have to wait an uncommon 
long time before she finds a husband that can 
give her three meals a day and a house to live 
in, 


‘*Who said I wanted a bh 
exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘Do you think a wo- 
man has nothing better to ik of than hus- 
bands? I’ve seen too much misery come of hus- 
bands in Voysey street. If Lhave to go out 
charring when I’m old I’d rather char for myself 
than for a drunken husband, as I’ve seen some 
do in our street.” 

“A hard idea of life, as seen from Voysey 
street,” said Walter, with his good-natured 
laugh, ‘‘ But let us hope you will not be o! 
to spend all your days in Voysey street, 
Gurner. There are places where husbands are 
not all given to drink or wives reduced to char- 


rin Pu 

PWhat’s the good of hoping it?’ returned 
Loo, in her dreary —— manner which was a 
youthful reflection of her grandmother's, ‘I 
Bnedite pope it when I was six years old, but I 
left off before Iwas seven; but now I’m nearly 
nine and I’m not much nearer seeing the 
last of Voysey street,” 

‘* Not much nearer, so far as you know at this 

reciso moment,” argued Walter, cheerily; 

‘but the possibilities o ith are infinite, = 

derella’s carriage and Cinderella’s godmother 
may be waiting round the corner for you. And 
now, Mrs, Gurner, as it’s on the stroke of mid- 
night, and I’m afraid I’ve been keepi 
Pll say good-night.” 
had wandered toward the press-bedstead 

earningly. ‘‘ But before ing I’ve a favor 
Ps ask of you.” 

The favor was Mrs. Gurner’s consent to her 


Loo blushed scarlet at this paternal h: 
at tt father?” she 


granddaughter’s sitting for Lamia; a request 
which ton lacey eer Ses the last stage of 
slee iness, received with befitting 


!” she repeated; ‘'T teventoadl of 
A historical character, I 


su corer 
i 0, not exactly historical ; a character be- 


longing to fable and poetry.” 

“A table young person, I presume? I 
couldn't think of my granddaughter sitting for 
any young person who was a strictly cor- 

‘* Lor’ ith with a shrug, ‘“ 

» gran ,” said Loo, a as 
if it mattered in a'picture! And as if any 


who saw the picture would know me!” 
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“There are’ plenty in Voysey street who 
would know you, and even round. the corner,” 
answered the grandmother, solemnly. 

Walter, hard ‘driven, and not crab uite 
prepared to vouch for Lamia’s unblemis re 
spectability, argued that a fabulous young per- 
son was hardly subject to the laws that govern 
modern society; and that, moreover, perhaps 
very few people among those who had paid their 
shilling’ to see the picture would have a very 
clear idea who Lamia was. 

‘*There’s something in that,” ‘replied Mrs. 
Gurner. “T have read a good deal of history in 
my lifetime, but [never came-across this La- 
minia of ‘yours.” 

Thus, after a little further argument, to give 
due importance to the question, Mrs, Gurner ex- 

rennet her willingness that the printer should 

ring his canvas and colors next day, and begin 
his portrait of the sullen-looking damsel . coiled 
up in the big arm-chair, who evinced no ‘per- 
sonal interest in the subject. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“Tam touched again with shades of early sadness, 
Like the summer cloud’s light shadow in my hair; 

Lam thrilled again with breaths of boyish gladness, 
Like the scent of some last primrose on the air, 


But my being is confused with new experience, 
And changed to something other than it was; 
And the Future with the Past is set at variance. 
And Life falters ‘neath the burdens which it has,” 


Arter that quiet dinner at Fitzroy Square at 
which he made the acquaintance of Mr. Ley- 


burne, Dr. Ollivant dropped in now and then, in | 
his brief and infrequent intervals of leisure, and | 


even at times:when, but forthis new distraction, 
he would have given his hours to study, the doc- 
tor found himself drawn, as it were, involunta- 


rily toward Mr, Chamney’s' house. Mrs. Olli- | 
vant perceived that the precious ‘after-dinner’ | 


hour in which she had cnjoyed her son’s society 
was now apt to be clipped and curtailed for no 
stronger reason than that: he had promised to go 
round to Chamney’s. His mother felt this spoli- 
ation of her one bright hour. That after-dinner 
tete-a-tete by the drawing-room fire had been 
her daily sum of happiness. No matter if he 
were sometimes silent and meditative, gazin: 
into the fire, absorbed by the thoughts unshare 
with her. It was all the world to have him—to 
be able 'to watch the thoughtful face, and say to 
herself, ‘‘'This great man is my son.” Now she 
was gradually being shorn of her privilege; the 
after-dinner hour wasshrunken to half an hour, 
for, on the evenings on which he did not go out, 
he was anxious to get to his books a little ear- 
lier than of old, in order to make up in some 
wise for the evenings he gave to friendship. 

‘*T should hardly have thought Mr. Chats 
ney’s society would have proved so attractive 
to you, Cuthbert,” Mrs. Ollivant. said one even- 
ing, when the doctor excused himself from go- 
ing up stairs to'the drawing-room at all, in or- 
der to go straight from the dinner-table to Fitz- 
roy Square. ‘* He appears to be a warm-heart- 
ed, excellent man, but by no means intellectual, 
and I should have supposed him a dull compan- 
ion for a mind like yours.” 

A dusky red glowed for a minute or so in the 
doctor's dark cheek as he lingered on the hearth, 
ostensibly to warm himself, really because he 
felt a little ashamed of his unfilial eagerness to 


one. 

“T don’t to him exactly for companion- 
ship,” he said, looking at the fire with that 
thoughtful downward glance of his, as of a man 

ho lives within himself, and is always looking 
inward rather than outward; whose eyes, ex- 
cept for the mere mechanical purposes of exist- 
ence, are of no particular use to him. 
because C’ y likes to see me. i 
creature, ‘without a friend in’ England, 
would feel—what is that Scotch proverb?—like 
a cow in a fremd loanin if it were not for me.” 

‘‘He has his daughter’s company, and that 
apa to whom he has taken such a fancy.” 

“The young man can only talk about pictures 
and sing duets with Flora; not much amuse- 
ment for Chamney. Besides, my visits are in 
some part professional.” 

‘Is he so veryvill?” 4 

Dr. Ollivant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘He is very far from well, and there is no 
hope, of -his‘ever being better. The end may 
come at any moment. I want to stave it off as 
long as I can.” 

“I can’t blame: you for wishing to do that, 
Cuthbert; and I won’t aes any more even 
if your anxiety about Mr. Chamney robs me of 
tiene society very often. Perhaps [ was just a 

ttle inclined to be jealous, for I thought it 
might be the young lady who was the attrac- 
tion.  She’s a sweet girl, and I’m very fond of 
her, as you know; but I should like to see you 
look higher than that if ever you marry.” 

‘Higher?’ Howmmuch higher?” he thought, 
wonderingly. For something better than youth 
and freshness'and innocence and a modest love- 
liness that. was better than all the splendor of 
form and color that ever went by the name of 
beauty? 7 

“T-am-not at all likely to , my dear 
mother,” he answered, quietly, “and” Flora 
* as soon think of marrying the chemist 


who makes up my’ prescriptions as me. In her 
eyes I am a superannuated bachelor. Good- 
night, mother. Pray don’t sit upforme. I 
shall goto my room and read when I come in.” 

Thus, between friendship and science, Dr. Olli- 
vant fell something below his former excellence 
as a son. 

Tt would have been difficult for any one famil- 
iar with his previous way of life to discover 
what was the attraction that brought him to 
Fitzroy Square. He was not particularly fond 
of music or of painting, yet music and painting 


| formed the staple of the talk when Walter Ley- 


burne happened to be spending his evening with 
the Chamneys, and the doctor rarely found him 
absent: He listened with sublime patience to 
Mozart and Rossini, Verdi and Donizetti, hardl 

knowing one master’s work from the other a 

the while. He watched the two figures at the 
piano just as he had done that first night. He 
assisted at the exhibition of Flora’s drawings— 
she was now working systematically under Mr 
Leyburne’s tuition—and pronounced upon the 
correct drawing of an arm, or the accurate fore- 
shortening of a foot, and demonstrated to the 
docile pupil how foot or arm diverged from the 
laws of anatomy. Dull work enough, it might 
have been supposed, for a man to whom the 
best society to be obtained among professional 


| classes would have been open, had he cared to 


cultivate society. 
It had become a natural thing for him to dro’ 
in twice or three times a week, and Flora h 


| grown delightfully familiar with him, yet had 


never put off that somewhat reverential feeling 
with which a woman of romantic temperament 
regards a man who is at once her superior ina; 
and intellect. Let him come as often as he 
pleased, her manner always implied that his visit 
was a condescension. Let his conversation be of 
the driest subjects within the range of his know- 
ledge, she betrayed no touch of weariness. He 
perceived this, and was charmed by it, yet knew 
only too well that her heart had its attraction 
elsewhere; that a certain light, quick step upon 
the stair sent the warm blood to her happy face; 
the sudden opening of a door and announcement 
of one familiar name brightened all her being 
like a burst of sunshine over a flower garden. 
He saw all this and watched it, and at times 
taught himself to believe that it interested him 
only as an amusing study of character; that he 
could look down from the altitude of his maturer 
years upon these butterfly loves, andif unable to 
sympathize with so light a love, could at least 
feel kindly toward the lovers. 

Was it not, he asked himself repeatedly, the 
best thing that could happen in his interest? Let 
Mark Chamney give his daughter to this foolish 
young painter before he died, and lo! all respon- 
sibility would be shifted from his shoulders. He 
might act as her trustee still, perhaps; take care 
of Bee fortune, and see that this careless fellow 
did not, atter squandering his own worldly goods, 
despoil her of hers. But of herself, of this fair 
young flower, which, in its delicate bloom seemed 

ike a bud that had blossomed only to wither, 
he need take nocare. Of a charge so unconge- 
nial to his nature and his habits he would be re- 
lieved. ‘Yes, it would be to his advantage un- 
pete that this love-story, just begun, 
should come to a happy ending. 

Yet it was worth while to glance for a mo- 
ment at the other side of the picture. If poor 


| dear Chamney, on whom the hand of doom was 


too palpable, should die without expressing any 
wish about his daughter’s marriage—die before 
the boy-and-girl fancy had grown into a life- 
long love—die before Flora’s heart was alto- 
ther given to this shallow lover—what then? 
he would be his ward. His the cree charge 
of her present and her future. is to advise, to 
dictate to even, were she inclined to any act of 
irlish folly that might imperil her at iness. 
he would enter his house as an adop ugh- 
ter. He could picture to himself how her pres- 
ence would brighten their dull home—could 
fancy himself finding a new pleasure in home 
life; the fair young face smiling at him across 
his dinner-table; the sweet voice singing in the 
quiet evenings. He had no need to be a lover 
of music in order to love her singing. If she 
had spun, the sound of her spinning-wheel 
would have been melody to him. He thought 
how he might improve her education, which 
was of the common boarding-school type, and 
enlarge her mind; how his own old love of 
poetry, put aside on the very threshold of his 
scientific education—the younger and more ro- 
mantic tastes and fancies of his boyhood— 
might revive in this Indian summer of his life. 
ot all at once did these fancies become inter- 
woven with the very tissue of his mind, until to 
look at Flora’s gentle face was to speculate upon 
the position he was to occupy toward her in 
that unknown future—whether she was to be 
his ward or -Walter Leyburne’s wife! Grad- 
ually and imperceptibly this new and strange 
influence entered into his life, changed the 


whole current of his thoughts, and, but for his 
natural strength of will, must needs have dis- 
tracted him from the chief pero of his exist- 
ence—that calm and patient pursuit of science 
which was to lead him on to greatness. Hap- 
pily he had mental force enough to supply two 
ives—that inner life in which a girl’s image 


made the focus and center of every thought, 
and the outer and active life in’ which he 
marched breast to breast with the deepest 
thinkers of his profession. 

The dull winter days went by, slowly the fog- 
curtains rolled away from the housetops, and 
London, which had ‘been a kind of cloud-land, 
where cabs and omnibuses loomed ghost-like 
athwart the gloom, stood forth clearly outlined 
in the bitter east wind. This the cheerful citi- 
zens called spring, and congratulated one an- 
other upon the lengthening of days; in which 
every street corner teemed with the primal ele- 
ment of rheumatism and tic-douloureux. 

Thus heralded came April, and found the Fitz- 
roy Square*household unchanged in its quiet 
mode of life, and waiting for warmer weather 
before essaying even so mild a change asa jour- 
ney to some sea-coast or inland watering-place. 
Mark Chamney had, to the doctor’s keen eye, 
altered for the worse during these months. He 
was less equal even to the small exertions of his 
daily life, suffered more than languor and de- 
pression, took a more gloomy view of his-own 
case, and was more cee y vague anxieties 
about his daughter’s future. But from his daugh- 
ter herself he studiously concealed his condition 
eet in her presence to look hopefully at 
ife, and in his unselfish soul was glad to find 
there was another object now to divide with him 
her care and thought, another footstep for her 
quick ear to mark, another voice to britig the 
startled happy look he knew so well into her 
face. Pure and serene affection of a father 
which can thus calmly endure division! That 
very look was keenest anguish to Dr. Ollivant. 

For nearly five months the painter had been 
a constant visitor in Mr. Chamney’s house, and 
in all that time neither Mr. Chamney nor the 
doctor had been able to discover any harm in 
him, though the doctor’s eye had been keen to 
mark any sign of stumbling. If he were indeed, 
as the doctor affirmed, shallow and conccited, 
his shallowness was sparkling as the surface of 
a rivulet, his conceit the most inoffensive self- 
satisfaction that ever placed_a man on easy 
terms with his fellow-men. He was, indeed, a 
young man upon whom even small vices sat 
pleasantly. Carelessness, procrastination, frivol- 
ity, seemed interwoven with the charm of his 
vivacious manner. His carelessness was a kind 
of unselfishness, his procrastination a deferring 
of able necessities, his frivoli the 
natural outcome of a light heart. Mark Cham- 
ney, no habitual student of character, had taken 
some pains to study the painter’s disposition, 
and after five months’ intimacy had arrived at 
the opinion that it was a nature without a flaw. 

“Tf he were my own son I could hardly think 
better of him,” he said to the doctor one even- 
ing, when the usual Mozart and Rossini business 
was going on at the piano. 

“People do not always think highly of their 
own sons,” answered Cuthbert, with his cynical 
air; ‘you don’t commit yourself to much in 


saying that.” 
Why do youalways sneer when I talk about 


Pve set my heart ok Have you any thing to 


g. He is very well, as young men 
go, Ihave no doubt; only I have seen so little 
of the species that Iam hardly in a position to 
Nat on the individual. If you put the 

hing home to me as a personal matter, I don’t 
like young men; but as youth is an obnoxious 

hase through which humanity must pass, one 
is bound to be tolerant toward it. In a woman 
now, L-confess, youth is enchanting; like a rose- 
bud when its petals are just opening, or a river 
a little way from its source, Buta young man 
is like a young tree; an awkward slip of a sap- 
ling, in which it is hard to dis¢over the promise 
of the oak. And as to what you have set your 


heart upon, as you say, now don’t you think it 
might wiser to let events shape their own 
course?” 


“Wiser, perhaps,” answered the other, gloom- 
ily, “for a father who had half a lifetime be- 
fore —_ I ht to let seas take their 
course. I wan see my little girl’s future set- 
tled before—” 4 an 

He did not finish a sentence which for his 
medical adviser needed no Mt 

“When you came to me that November night, 
Chamney, and we had our first confidential talk, 
you said nothing of a husband; you seemed con- 
tent to leave eS daughter to my care. Have 
I done any thing to show myself unworthy of 
the trust? 

“You, my dear Ollivant!” exclaimed Mark, 
hurriedly. ““‘ For God’s sake don’t think me un- 
grateful! I am content to trust her to you; 
yes, with all my heart, as secure that you woul 
do your NE to her as that I would do a father’s 
duty myself. There has never been any thin 
to weaken that first idea in my mind. en 
saw your name in the new apers, and thought 
over our school-boy friendship, the notion that 
came into my head about you seemed like an m- 
spiration. Only when I came across this young 
man, and brought him here, and he and Baby 
seemed to take to each other—she so fond of 
painting, their voices harmonizing, and so forth 
—another notion flashed across my brain, like 
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another) inspiration. “You could. still be her | 


trustee, my representative when Tam gone; but 
if L could provide her with a husband—a hus- 
band of her own choice, mind you, not mine— 
the idea would be in a manner completed.” 

‘*T dare say you are right,” Dr. Ollivant an- 
swered, rather listlessly, as if the discussion had 
outlasted his interest in the subject. ‘The only 
question, therefore, that remains is whether the 
young man is eligible.” 

They said_no more that evening. Mr. Ley- 
burne and Flora left the piano very soon after 
this, and came to join their elders in the back 
drawing-room, whereby the conversation be- 
came general, Walter favored them with a de- 
scription of the works of various ‘‘ ineptitudes” 
whose pictures had been admitted to the walls 
of the Dayal Academy, tossed over the books 
upon Flora’s table, and talked a little of litera- 
ture, in the usual young-man style; pronouncing 
judgment upon hoary-headed sages, and patron- 
izing veterans with ineffable superiority. Dr. 
Ojlivant, who was apt to grow silent when the 
painter talked, looked and listened, and anon 
departed, after his usual calm good-night. 

‘T lose all your nice conversation when I am 
singing,” Flora said, with a regretful look, as 
she shook hands with him at parting; ‘‘ but, you 
see, we are obliged to keep up our duets. -It 
would be such a pity to get out of practice when 
we have once learned them together. But I do 
like to hear you talk, Dr. Ollivant, and I enjoy 
your visits most when we are quite alone.” 
~ “Tf you could be always quite alone,” said the 
doctor. 

“Oh, you know very well I don’t mean that. 
Mr. Leyburne is so nice, and has given me such 
help with my drawing; I can never be grateful 
enough for that. He has let me go into sepia 
at last; such a relief after that dirty chalk! 
Please come to see us very soon again. Good- 
night!” 

So lightly dismissed! Rewarded for all his 
wasted hours—the leisure which to him was the 
fine gold of life—with a touch of girlish*patron- 
age; told that his grave talk was not altogether 
unamusing in the absence of better entertain- 
ment. He walked homeward in the clear April 
night, the house-tops beautified by the star-shine, 
but, when near the long dull street in which he 
lived, went off at a tangent in the direction of 
Regent’s Park, He was in no humor for the 
tranquil silence of his library—for the study 
that until so lately had made the brightest side 
of his life. He felt as if the close dark house 
with its narrow walls would be intolerable to 
him. He wanted to think out something in the 
free air of heaven, to walk down the evil spirit 
within him; that evil, fatal spirit which tempt- 
ed him to brood upon Flora’s fair young face 
with a fond foolish passion, senile almost, as it 
seemed to him, who at eight-and-thirty had 


lived a longer life than the common herd of | 


men—longer in labor and science, perhaps, but 
in passion until now a blank. 


CHAPTER VIL 
“Oh, father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear! 
But with the inundation of the eyes, 
What rocky heart to water will not wear? 
What breast so cold that is not warmed here?” 


Tue Lamia picture had made due progress 


during the winter and spring, and, as it is al- | 


most impossible to paint a young woman’s por- 
trait without arriving at some degree of imti- 
macy with the woman herself, Louisa Gurner 
and Walter Leyburne had by this time—while 
spring was still young and bleak and cold— 
become something more than common acquaint- 


ance. 

Walter had worked harder than usual at this 
picture, and had been more constant to his first 
idea than he was wont to be. It was the first 
meeting of Lycius and Lamia, ‘‘ about a bird’s 
flutter from the wood” near Corinth, that ho 
had ultimately chosen for his subject—a dreamy 
landscape dimly shown in the mystic twilight, 
and only those two figures, youth and passion 
incarnate. 

During the first few sittings he had found his 
model curiously silent and shy, and had even 
begun to think she must be, as her father had 
hinted, a dull and stupid young person at best. 
She had been obedient and submissive to his 
orders; had stood patiently in the attitude in 
which he placed her; had never yawned, or 
shifted from one foot to the other, throwing 
every line of the figure wrong in an instant, as 
hireling models were apt to do. But for some 
time his little attempts at conversation, prompt- 
ed by civility or even kindness, had been futile, 
He could obtain nothing more than monosylla- 
bie replies or the most commonplace little re- 
marks, which sounded like a mere echo of Mrs. 
Gurner. f f 

Yet he could hardly bring himself to believe 
her utterly stupid. Those great dark eyes, 
which he strove to reproduce upon his canvas, 
had at times such a look of depth, as though 
unfathomable wells of thought and feeling lay 
beneath their shining surface; those lips had 

ave and [eager curves, which he would 

ve chosen for his type of passion and sorrow 
from all the lips in creation. Yes, there must 
be 2 soul lurking in this neglected form—a sou! 
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of wider capabilities than common souls—a 
mind that lacked only the light of education. 
He had not spent three mornings at his new 
tro before a new idea flashed into his busy 
| brain. What a glorious thing it would be to 
} illumine the outer darkness in which this poor 
child lived—to redeem this imprisoned soul from 
its. bondage—or, in plain words, to educate 
Jarred Gurner’s daughter! 

If the picture were to be a success now, it 
would be a generous’ and appropriate act to 
make the girl some worthy recompense for her 
trouble. fie would owe ‘half ‘his fame to her 
peculiar beauty. He might never have thought 
of his subject had not her face’ put’ thé Lamia 
fancy into his head. What recompense could 
be better for her than three or four years in a 
good school? She had talked aespen ey of 
| Voysey street as a world from which she saw fio 
avenue of escape. To place her insome pleasant 
suburban seminary—such an establishment as 
that of Miss Mayduke’s, of whom Flora’ was so 
fond of talking—would be to rescue her at once 
from her sordid surroundings, to: lift her out of 
the kennel in which sho had groveled so long. 
And afterward, when her education and his pa- 
tron: ended together?’ Why, then her future 
would be in a manner in her own hands, “A 
woman with a good education may do somany 
things. She may turn governess or companion 
—there is of course a perennial demand for 
either article—or she may go in for book-keep- 
ing, and earn a handsome living in some com- 
mercial establishment. 

‘* Yes,” said the painter to himself, as deci- 
sively as if he had sworn to this thing, “if the 
Lamia is a success, I will give Loo three years 
at a good boarding-school.” 

It was a mere fancy of his to make the bene- 
fit contingent on the future of his picture, since 
he could very well have afforded to do this good 
work. A young man of simple habits and:an 
income of three thousand a year has ample mar- 
gin for benevolence; but an unsuccessful man is 
apt to feel churlishly disposed toward his fellow- 
creatures, and Walter Leyburne felt that if the 

icture were a failure, his model’s welfare would 
a a matter of small importance to him. 

In the meantime, however, he found some 
amusement in educating the young lady himself, 
not according to any system or educational pro- 
cess known to trained instructors, but, in that 
desultory and fragmentary mode in which. the 
teacher follows the bent of his own mind, and 
seeks first of all his own amusement. 

After three or four sittings Loo had brighten- 
ed wonderfully; the shy, restrained. manner 
wore off. She ceased to torment herself with 
an angry feeling that this spoiled child of for- 
tune must needs despise herself and all her sur- 
roundings; that he was only civil to her out of 
a scornful pity; that he deemed her of a differ- 
ent clay from that young lady of whom he had 
spoken with such loving admiration. He was so 
thoroughly kind that her rebellious heart could 
not long hold out inst him. Those days in 
which he spent all the lightest hours in her fa- 
ther’s room—they two alone together for the 
most part—became intervals of happiness.._ It 
was quite a new feeling to her. Her only idea 
of pleasure until now had. been to sit on the fen- 
der while her father worked or smoked, in those 
rare intervals of indulgence. when this’ privilege 
was permitted to her; but even these glimpses 
of sunshine were apt to end in storm and dark- 
| ness. Something would go wrong about the 

supper, or he would receive an unpleasant let- 
ter, or a call from some one to whom he owed 
money, and in any case would vent his ill tem- 
per upon her. Walter Leyburne was kinder 
than her father at his kindest, and was never 
ill-tempered. ; 

Little by little she contrived to make some 
slight amendment in her appearance. Her hair 
was better brushed, and neatly arranged in that 
classic style which the painter had taught her; 
the old nm stuff-gown was more carefully 
mended. She haél an object in life, and grudged 
no labor to make herself decent. ' She had tried 
to extort a gown fromher grandmother’s gener- 
osity, a gown out of the stock; but the old lady 
was adamant. 

“Tf I once allowed the stock to be tampered 
with, Ishould never know where I was,” she said. 
‘The business would go to pieces in no time. T 
must have a good show of variety—something to 
catch every eye. There’s that plum-colored sat- 
in, for instance; it’s very slow to sell, but T’ve 
had a good bit of money out of that gown from 
first to last. ‘Young women come in and look at 
it, and make a bargain about it, and agree to 
buy it by weekly ins ents, and leave a de- 
posit of half a crown or eighteenpence, and never 
come nigh the place oe Change their minds, 
I suppose, or find it’s beyond their means. One 
middle-aged lady, in the public line, paid me six 
installments as regular as clock-work, and after 
that never came anigh me. Such is’ the’ fiekle- 
ness of human nature, No, Louisa, I will nev- 
er consent to tamper the stock. If you 
won’t do for Laminia in 4 m merino. 
which must have cost sevemand sixpence a y: 
when it was new—” b 

“T dare say it did, grandma; for that must 
have been when merinoes were first invented.” 

“He can go elsewhere and paint some other 


oung woman, and pay her for her trouble, which 
ne doesn’t you,” continued Mrs. Gurner, without 
noticing the pert interruption. 

‘Tf he doesn’t pay me, grandma, he pays fa- 
ther ee, of money.” , 

““'That’s as may be. J don’t often see the col- 
or of it. There’s half a dozen rates on the chim- 
ney-piece; and if’ we’ve water for our tea this 
very afternoon, it’s more than I expect, for tho 
collector threatened to cut it, off three weeks 
ago. Z 

*Tnow h the sittings took place in Mr, Gurner’s 
room, that; gentleman was rarely present. Ho 
had madé it’a point that the thing should be done 
under his own roof—that his daughter in her 
dealings with this stranger should be, as it were, 
guarded by the egis of his parental character, 
surrounded with the sacred influences of the do- 
mestic hearth; and having secured this point, he 
appeared somewhat indifferent to details. Ho 


“was by nature an idler anda loafer, and so lon 


as the sting of the foul se it, poverty, pierce 
not too. keenly, he would take ‘lis aie lteter- 
ring to roam the world at random in pursuit’ of 
stray gleams of good luck than to toil at home 
at the slow drudgery of his art. Thus it ha; 
pened’ that the painter and his model had the 
shabby first-floor front for the most part to them- 
selves, and Walter had ample leisure for that 
educational process to which his fancy inclined: 
Mrs. Gurner, always astickler for the observance 
of social laws as understood in the unwritten 
code of Voysey street, did oecasionally inter- 
rupt tho sitting by a stately visit, begging to be 
allowed to'see the picture, and favoring the paint- 
er with her ideas upon his particular work, and 
art in general. 

“Give me the old masters, Mr. Leyburne,” 
she would remark in conclusion, “‘ without mean- 
ing any disrespect to you; for I make no doubt 
when nia comes out a little clearer the pic- 
ture will be very taking. But don’t tell me about 
your Millisses, and your Belmores, and your ’Ol- 
man ’Unts. Give me the old masters, Look at 
the tone and the mellowness of ’em, everythin 
subdued down into.a beautiful rich brown, an 
as smooth as a mahogany table. hand if you 
put your nose against one of them Mi isses it’s 
as rough as.a gravel path, all the paint laid on 
in splotches and ridges, as if it had been paint- 
ed with a curry-comb. Give me a Rembren, 
or a Vandilk; there’s as fine a tone in one of 
their Holy Families as in a Stradivarius violin.” 

To such art criticism as this Mr. Leyburne 
could only defer in all humility. 

“T have unbounded respect for the old mas- 
ters,” he said; ‘‘ Rubens and Vandyck were ‘gi- 
ants. Yes, Mrs. Gurner, the old masters were 
fine fellows, Even Sir Joshua was knocked 
backward by them. He saw something in the 
Italian school that modern art—even. his—could 
never compass.” , 

Mrs. Gurner’s visit generally ended in a Junch- 
eon, respectfully suggested and paid for by the 
painter. He would run across to the fish shop 
and order a liberal supply of oysters, adding 
thereto a handsome allowance of Edinburgh ale 
from the handiest. public-house; and in ten. min- 
utes or so Jarred’s table would be cleared of; its 
litter of papers and glue-pois and brushes and 
files and gimlets, and a Ps kind, of repast 
spread thereon... Loo, with. new-born in- 
stinct of hers tending toward order, contrived 
that there should always be a. clean table-cloth 
ready on these occasions, even though sha had to 
wash it ina hand-basin at midnight after her 
father’s supper. - ; 

Mr. Leyburne derived a curious kind of enjoy- 
ment from these gipsy meals—a pleasure keen- 
er than, if not so pure as, that which he felt in 
the Fitzroy Square dinners. _ Outspoken as he 
might be in Miss Chamney’s presence, having at 
no time any evil thought to conceal, any cloven 
foot to cover with the drapery of polite lange ee, 
his soul expanded yet more fully here; and Self, 
that agreeable creature, stood boldly forth in its 
brightest colors, He knew that he was admired, 
that Louisa believed in‘him as an Indian believes 
in his fetich. Little words, little looks, uncon- 
scious of their own force and meaning, had re- 
vealed as much as this, and the young man en- 
joved the sunshine, without after-thought for 
‘himself or any one. He had néver in his life had 
an after-thought. He was, indeed, serene in the 
consciousness of benevolent intentions toward 
this poor foolish child; that idea of the board- 
ing-school shut the door be every anxious 
thought. Let her worship him a little, if she 
diked, in the present; the worship had alread: 
lent a new refinement to her manner, a spiritu- 
ality to‘her strangely handsome face. She was 
being educated in the best a school for a 
woman’s progress—a’ school in which sentiment 
and sympathy eked out the words of the teacher, 

Even Mrs. Gurner’s presence at these gi 
banquets took nothing from their pleasantness. 
She was not eae the companion whom one 
would have selected for a fete-a-tete repast; but 
as a third the ter found her an agreeable 
study of character. She made odd remarks of 
the Teslaprop order, warmed a little with the 
influence of bottled ale, and cast off that heavy 
burden of misery which she was wont to 
through life. She phieoeeene upon life—as @ 


maze whereof the devious ings and windings 
and unexpected no-thoroughfares had sorely 
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perplexed her spirit. She discoursed of her own 
—those natural hopes and expectations of 
young woman which after- 


a well brought 
isappointed. But of that by- 


experience had 


“gone-period she spoke always vaguely; and the 


status she had originally held and the causes of 
her downfall were alike unrevealed to the paint- 
er. Even in the most confidential_ moment, 
made garrulous with ale and oysters, she never 
descended from the cloud-land of generalities to 
the solid ground of particulars. 

“Life is an enigma, Mr, Leyburne,” she re- 
marked one day, with a faint moan. 

‘Life, madam,” replied the painter, who al- 
ways affected a certain ceremoniousness in his 
converse with the sae life has been compar- 
ed to a froward child, which must be rocked in 
its cradle, or narcotized with Daffy’s Elixir till 
it falls asleep; a comparison oddly enough to 
be found verbatim in the works of three distin- 
guished writers—Sir William Temple, Voltaire, 
and Goldsmith.” 

“Ah,” said the matron, sententiously, “‘ there 
are some children that don’t get Daffy’s Elixir. 
It’s all. vaccination and measles and rhubard 
powders for some of us,” _ _ 

“There, grandma,” exclaimed Loo, with a 
ghrng at her slim shoulders, ‘‘ don’t be dreary; 
Mr. 1 yyburne doesn’t come here for dreari- 
ness. 

“It’s all very well at your age; Louisa,” an- 
swered Mrs. Gurner, with chilling dignity ; “but 
when te come to my time of life—” 

“Which I'm sure I hope I never shall, grand- 
ma, if I’m to come to it in Voysey street.’ 

‘“You would have fallen a good deal lower in 
the world but for me, Louisa. The lady’s-ward- 
robe business was my idea, Jarred wouldn’t 
have cared if we’d sunk to chandlery and Ne- 
ville’s bi Me 

‘‘T should have liked the chandlery better, 
for my part,” replied the incorrigible damsel. 
“The trade would have been brisk, at any rate. 
I'd rather sell tea and su, and candles and 
Neville’s bread and spi beef any day than 
dawdle over old gowns and moth-eaten furs that 
nobody ever seems to want to buy. Yes, even 


if I had to serve all the small’ children in the | 


eS ga with ha’porths of Ee pen; = 
. Gurner shook her head with the shake of 
calm despair. 

“To think that such low instincts should crop 
up in a child of mine,” she said, “‘ after the trou- 
ble I took to fix upon a genteel business—no 
counter, no scales and weights, nothing hum- 
bling to the feelin, 

** No; and no till 
swered 5 

Those gipsy banquets, however, delightful as 
they might be, were not quite the sweetest hours 
of Loo’s new life. It was when the painter and 
she were alone together that she knew perfect 
happiness—a rapture of content so strange in its 
utter novelty. is talk was no longer mere ci- 
vility,; or frivolous commonplace, intended to set 
her at her ease with him. 6 talked to her now 
as if she were on an intellectual level with him- 
self; opened his heart and mind; told his hopes 
and dreams and fears; the story of his past, 
the scheme of his future; all his wildest fancies, 
which shifted like the figures in a kaleidoscope 
but with far more variety of form and color, an: 
which never repeated themselves. He would 
talk to her as he had never ventured to talk to 
Flora—with a certain Bohemian recklessness, 
but no shadow of evilthought. He was, in fact, 
not particularly anxious. to retain her good opin- 
ion, as he was with regard to Flora, and he let 
her see odd corners in his mind, which, despite 
his habitual candor, he had kept hidden from 
the young lady in Fitzroy Square. Flora was 
to be his wife some day—he looked upon that 
as a settled question—and she had therefore 
something of a sacred character in his mind. 
Not to her could he pour out his mind in all its 
fullness, as he could to this quick-witted young 
woman in Ma street, who, by reason of her 
early acquired knowledge of life's darker side, 
seemed to be ten years older than Mark Cham- 
pa daughter. 

hen he fancied that she was tired of standing, 
though he could never extort a complaint from 
her, or eyen an admission of weariness, he would 
suspend his'work fora little while, being perhaps 
somewhat tired himself, and read to her, in a pas- 
sionate, impetuous way. This began by his read- 
ing Lamia,so that she might, understand. the 
story of which she was the heroine. . The vivid, 
passionate verse, so new to her unaccustomed 
ears, seemed like enchantment. Her own reading 
had lain chiefly in the direction of. penny. num- 
bers—pirates and bandit chiefs and gipsy maid- 
ens, and tout le tremblement. This first glimpse 
of real y—all glow and grace and beauty— 
moved her curiously. It was then that all sem- 
blance of stupidity disappesred, and. Walter 
Leyburne discovered that his surmise had been 
correct. Those temples were the indica- 
tion of a powerful mind—a mind hid in dark- 
ness, but with infinite capacity. He had that 
happy thought about the boarding-school at 
once, and determined to educate her for her profit 
and his own amusement meanwhile, He read 
her the whole of Keats; and then, finding her 
delight unabated, her hunger for eloquent verse 
only whetted, he opened the vast treasure-house 


” 
d no’ profits, mostly !” an- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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| of Shak: 


| throw of that heroic soul. 


e. He began with Romeo and Ju- 
liet, which entranced her. Hamlet she thought 
dull; the Midsummer Night’s Dream silly, ex- 
cept the scenes between.Hermia and Helena. 
She warmed to Othello, and wept at the over- 
Macbeth was like a 
vision of a strange world,.a, region of passions 
ander than she had ever. dreamed of, and she 
ollowed every line of those vivid pictures with 
intensest appreciation. No, young woman who 
had been spoon-fed with ‘‘ Gems of Shakspeare ” 
at school could have warmed to that mighty voice 
as she did, to whom the whole was new. It 
seemed to her as if she only had just begun to 
live, or had emerged from some dark antecham- 
ber of the earth into fairy-land.. What did Voy- 
sey street matter, to her now? One street was 
as as another to live in if she could have 


| such a book as that to read, and such a friend 


as Mr. Leyburne to guide her in this new world 
of light and life and poetry. 

He let her revel in Shakspeare till she knew 
all the great tragedies, and then called up an- 
other and younger spirit. 

‘‘Shakspeare is too heavy for my humor this 
morning,” he said one day, and produced a neat 
little morocco-bound volume from his pocket, 
which he opened thoughtfully, and anon took 
two or three turns up and down the room before 
he began to read. 

He read, or in part recited, the whole of the 
Giaour, without pausing fora word of criticism. 
It was his masterpiece in the way of recitation; 
and he put his heart into every line. When he 
stood motionless, with downward-bending eyes, 
and began those thrilling lines, 


“ He who hath bent him o’er the dead,” 


the girl’s rapture broke forth in a passionate 
sob, but was as suddenly stifled, as she listened 
calmly to the end. 
ioe isn’t Shakspeare,” she said. 
o. 


‘Nor Keats.” 

“No. I’m glad you begin to discriminate the 
differences of style.” 

“‘T didn’t think that human beings could write 
like that,” said the girl, with a gasp. ‘ Where 
is he—the man that wrote about Leila?’ 

“ Why?” 

“Because I should like to go to him, and 
ar down before him, and ask leave to worship 


‘Rather a foolish proceeding, if he were 
alive,” answered Mr. Leyburne; “but you may 
go and worship at his grave. He is dead.” 

Loo burst out crying. The nerves, unstrung 
by those divine verses, gave way at the thought 
that he who penned them was dust. 

“‘T shall never read you any thing of Byron’s 

in,” said Mr, Leyburne, severely, 

“What! Did he write more than that?” 

** Much more,” 

‘*Oh, but you will read the rest, won’t you?” 

: en your nerves are stronger.” 

He brought .a volume of Milton at the next 
sitting, but Loo looked tired after the first page 
of Paradise Lost, and confessed her indiffer- 
ence. She liked the Hymn of the Nativity, how- 
ever, though the classic names in it mystified 
her. The strong music pleased her keen ear for 
numbers. 

Thus her education progressed with the pic- 
ture. Mr. Leyburne left her his books to read 
at her leisure, a period only to be found after 
midnight; and she sat up into the small hours, 
when Mrs. Gurner was calmly reposing in the 
press-bedstead, and aroused that careful house- 
wife’s ire by an undue consumption of candle. 

An education such as this—the world of po- 
etry suddenly unvailed to an intelligence sharp- 
ened by privation and the bitter experiences of 
Voysey street—effected a strangely rapid trans- 
formation in this ardent, undisciplined nature, 
This girl’s mind was empty of all those objects 
which distract the attention, or even absorb the 
mind, of the happier portion of womankind. 
Dress, pleasure, society, had for her no existence. 
Half the dreariness of her past life had arisen 
from the fact that, exceptcares and troubles, she 
had nothing to think of. Her mind was a virgin 
soil, ripe to receive the new seed that, fell upon 
it—the seed of grand thoughts and of melodious 
verses full of deep meaning. To few other young 
women of nineteen could Shakspeare and Byron 
mean so much as they meant to this girl. She 
knew no bright visions outside those books. Her 
only knowledge of nature was derived from Re- 

ent’s Parkand Primrose Hill, and rare had been 


er glimy even of these unremote landscapes. 
She a: Spent a summer afternoon once on 
Hamps Heath on. the oceasion of a school 


treat; but that blissful day waslong gone by, and 
the rural scene had faded : from her memory be- 
hind the mist of years. Yet, by that normal 
clairvoyance of the imagination which Lord 
Lytton has described in one of his exquisite 
essays, she beheld the snow-clad. mountains 
where Manfred held commune with the spirit 
world, the old Italian garden where Romeo and 
Juliet wooed eachother in the starlight. 

By some gradual process, which he parient 
could hardly have explained to himself, the 
painter extended hours of work in Voysey 


street. There wore days when he was not in 
Lamia picture, and a young 


the vein for the 


Vou; I, 


man with three thousand a year,in perpetuity 
will hardly labor against, the ae having no 
need to produce pot-boilers. So on these off 
days he would put his patient model into some 
new attitude, and. begin a single-figure picture 
—Imogen, or Olivia, or Juliet, or the Dorothea 
of Cervantes, or Joan of Arc, as caprice prompt- 
ed, the model caring nothing, so long as she had 
his company. 

It is possible that Mrs. Gurner would have 
hardly tolerated so much waste of her nd- 
daughter's time but for those social luncheons 
which served the two women for dinners, and 
also. on account of the more substantial aid af- 
forded the small household by Mr. Leyburne’s 
employment of Jarred as a picture-restorer. 

‘* He’s the best customer I’ve got,” said Jarred 
to his parent; ‘‘so mind you're civil to him, old 
lady. I’m not sorry he’s taken so to Loo, for 
she’s improved ever so much since she began to 
sit to him, Keeps her hair tidier, and mends 
her gown. And after all—though he might be 
sweet upon the other one to begin with—who 
knows what may happen? Men’s minds are 
changeable enough at the best of times, or there 
wouldn’t be so many breach of promise cases in 
the newspapers.” 

‘Perhaps not, Jarred,” sighed Mrs, Gurner; 
“‘but the breachers—I mean those who’ break 
their Te throw over a poor girl 
to marry a rich one. ‘Shortly after writing 
these beautiful letters, full of affection and quo- 
tations from Scripture, the defendant married 
another lady with sar pal That’s how it goes 
in the newspapers. There’s generally property 
with the second lady. I neversaw a case where 
it was a rich girl left in the lurch for the sake of 
a poor one.” 

* Because rich girls don’t demean themselves 
by bringing actions,” answered Jarred ; ‘‘they’ve 
got the knowledge of their independence to sus- 
tain them, and they’re above the consideration 
of damages.” 

“Tt_may beso, Jarred; but experience has 
taught me to look at the dark side of the pic- 
ture. I wouldn’t allow Mr. Leyburne to come 
near the place if I thought there was any harm 
in him; but from what I’ve seen of him the 
babe unborn isn’t more innocent.” 

Influenced, it may be, by some, airy vision 
shaped out of possibilities, Mr. Gurner’s soul ex- 
panded so far as to move him to give his 
daughter a sovereign for the purchase of a new 

own, 

e ‘Never mind your grandmother’s rubbish,” 
he said, when Loo told him of Mrs. Gurner’s un- 
willingness to “tamper with the stock.” ‘*Go 
out and buy some new stuff that hasn’t been 
worn by a pack of—Lord-knows-whats,” said 
Mr. Gurner, poking himself up short and coin- 
ing a word; ‘but that’s clean and decent as it 
came from the loom.” 

pees Louisa, enraptured, rushed off to 
Schoolbred’s, almost overcome by the size and 
splendor of the place, and bought a vivid blue 
merino, which she cut out and half made that 
evening, under the indignant eyes of her grand- 
parent. 

“Tf you had money to spend, Louisa, I think 
you might have laid it out in your own family. 

’d. have let you had that brown poplin fora 
sovereign—a dress that-must have cost 
it was new.” . 

“You said you didn’t want to, interfere with 
the stock, grandma.” 

“Not without having some quo pro quid to 
enter in my books, Louisa; but. your custom 
would be the same as any one else’s, except that 
I should have given you the SaVANE GR. Tye 
Scan asking five-and-thirty shillings for that 
poplin,’ 

k There’s wine stains all down the. front 
breadth, grandma, and some little holes burned 
in one sleeve, as if it was done with a cigar.” 

“You needn’t disparage the dress, Louisa, be- 
cause you’ve spent the money elsewhere.” 

“ Besides, father told me to buy a new gown, 
and that’s the long and the short of it,” con- 
cluded Loo, curtly. 

_ The study of Shakspeare had not as yet im- 
neg or modified the familiar language. of 


ve when 


life, 

Tye as you're father is in such a gener- 
ous mood, he’ll be kind enough. to pay the water- 
rate,” observed Mrs, Gurner, in a biting tone; 
‘it’s been standing long enough.” 

. Leyburne was somewhat. startled on his 
next, visit by Loo’s appearance in the bright 
blue gown. Itscolor reminded him of that blue 
silk whose musical frou frow he had heard so 
often in Fitzroy Square, He gare a little guilty 


ane and began painting with less delay than 
ted 


usual. 

Louisa was disappointed. She had ¢ 
some praise of her new dress; not that it was 
his habit to pay her compliments ans anew 
dress was to her so great an event that she could 
hardly suppose it would pass unnoticed. She 

laced. herself in the accustomed pose, but. her 

ower lip trembled for a moment, and she looked 
like a child inclined to cry. 

Walter dashed into his work vigorously, but 
soon flagged; seemed strangely disturbed in 
temper, and at last flung down hia brush, with 
a Lea exclamation that might have been 
anything. 
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‘It’s no use,” he cried impatiently; “I can’t 
aint you in that glaring blue thing. The flesh- 
ints are nowhere, I must have a dress made 

immediately—classic drapery, and soon. Ican 
get one from a theatrical costumer.” 

‘‘Don’t you like blue?” faltered Louisa. 

‘For. some complexions. Not for yours. 
What made you put that gown on to-day?” 

“Tt’s a new one; my father gaveittome. I 
one always wear. Ihaven’t had anew one 
two years.” 

A little choking sound followed the confession, 
and poor Loo’s mortification found relief in 
tears. That beautiful bright blue garment 

Which she had toiled to make in the dead hours 
of the night, when there was profouudest silence, 
save the errant cats, in Voysey street; that gar- 
ment over whose gores, and side.breadths, and 
pat achy eee right sleeve, and left sleeve, 


ed as a “glaring blue thing” by the one person 
whose approbation she most desired. She had 
fancied that she would appear to him a regener- 
ate creature in that new gown, like a butterfl 

released from the dull cocoon that had bound it. 

The childish sob, the brimming eyes, touched 
Walter’s kindly heart. He ran across the room 
to her, comforted her with little tender, mean- 
ingless words, and drew her toward him with a 
gentle brotherly caress. 

“My dearest child,” he said, ‘‘the dress is all 
that ischarming as adress, Only it kills your 
complexion. at pale olive skin of yours is 
ruined by blue reflections. Why didn’t you tell 
me you wanted a new dress? t me choose it 
for you. But I’ll have the Lamia costume made 
at once. I must paint my drapery from the 
real thing—Greek robes of white mere, with 
the old key border in scarlet; just enough color 
to warm the dead white; and make a vivid con- 
trast with that inky hair. 

She was consoled, but he remained none the 
less sorry for having wounded her. What a 
foolish, sensitive creature she was, in spite of 
Voysey street, the grandmother, the second- 
hand finery! A very woman, in no wise unsex- 
ed by the sharp ordeal of poverty. Until now 
he had shrunk from offering her any thing a 

roaching to a gift. Even his books he had only 
ent her. But on the day after this little scene 
he sent her a parcel of silk, a deep, rich purple- 
red, the color of Chambertin. ere was lace 
in the aie soft-looking Brussels or Mechlin 
which Mrs. Gurner pronounced worth a small 
fortune. It was hardly the most serviceable 
dress that could have been given to a young per- 
son in Voysey street, that wime-dark Naples silk, 
scarcely a dress to fetch beer in, or even wear 
sitting at one’s ease in the little parlor, where 
all the domestic Lari ~ necessary to existence 
went on daily. Certainly not a dress in which 
to wait upon lodgers, or do the “cleaning.” But, 
having wounded her by his unkindness, Mr. Ley- 
burne was only eager to atone for his offense, 
and to his artistic mind the question of utility 
never presented itself. 

“Dar Miss Gurner” (he wrote in the brief note 
which accompanied the parcel):—* I venture to send 
you a dress, which I think will suit you better than 
the blue. Kindly accept it and wear it-as a proof 
that you have forgiven me my iny inence about 
the dress of your own choosing, I have ordered the 
Lamia costume, and shall be much obliged if you 
will go to Mercer's, in Bow street, and have it tried 
on. Ihave told them you will call. 

“Yours always, Waurer Leysurne.” 

Mrs. Gurner turned over the conitents of the 
parcel with many a moan, 

“Tt must have cost ten shillings a yard,” she 
said; “and there's fifteen yards; there’s seven 

und ten; and six yards of lace, at fifteen shil- 
gs to a pound—call it fifteen—four pound ten: 
twelve pound for a dress that you can never 
wear but once in a way ona Sunday afternoon; 
and then be dressed above your station, an 
draw down evil-minded remarks. 'Twelve pound 
would have paid a quarter’s rent. What a pity 
he didn’t give you the money!” 

“Do you a ge Td have taken money from 
him, grandma?” flashed out Loo, wrapping up 
her parcel indignantly. ‘‘ You don’t kniow how 
to appreciate kindness and generosity. I don’t 
care if I never wear the dress; but ‘I’m proud 
to think he thought it was fit for me, and 
bought me such a dress as he’d have bought for 
a lady.” 

J reid felt nothing but satisfaction at sight of 
the presen. 

“Bravo!” said he, ‘Hold up your head, my 
girl; there's money bid for you. Who knows 
what may happen? I should like to have a look 
at that oll-taced miss in Fitzroy Square, and 
see if she’s as good-looking as our , now that 
she’s taken to keep her hair tidy.” > 

Instead of being grateful for the implied com- 
ees the girl Banied up at this speech of her 

er’s. 

“*'You've no business to say such things,” she 
cried; “you've no right to talk about the young 
lady that—that—Mr- Leyburne’s going to mar- 
ry. It’s all very well for him to be kind, and to 
make believe to think me a lady; and I’m grate- 
ful to him for so much trouble. But do 

ou think I don’t know that it’s all make-be- 
ieve? do you think I don’t know that I am like 
the dirt under his feet?” 


shout you'd like it better than that old dingy 
or 
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“Bless and save us!” exclaimed Jarred; 
“what a spitfire! Here, give me the tobacco 
ar, Loo, and don’t talk like a fool. The best 
orse will win, depend upon it; and it isn’t like- 
ly I should back a strange stable, when I’ve got 
a filly of my own in the race.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
* But life is sweet, and mortality blind; 
And youth is hopeful, and Fate is kind 
In concealing the day of sorrow; 
And enough is the present tense of toil— 
For this world is, to all, a selfish soil; 
And the mind flies back with a glad recoil 
From the debts not due till to-morrow.” 


RETURNING spring, the earliest chirp of black- 
birds in the squares, the carol of a wandering 
lark that has strayed as far from dewy corn- 
fields as St. John’s Wood, a basket of primroses 


° 


| bawled in the dusty street, will awaken in most 
er puzzled brain had perplexed itself, was flout- | 


bosoms a sudden yearning for the country, 
London is all very well, be the square Gros- 
venor or Fitzroy, while we can draw our cur- 
tains and light our gas, and call itluxury. Lon- 
don looming through the fog, with street lamps 
gleaming redly, has a sort of gloomy pictur- 
esqueness, like that under-world through which 
Virgil cicerones Dante; but London when 
skies are blue, and the hhawthorns abloom in 
Twickenham meadows, be it ever so dear to 
the darlings of fashion, is apt to pall upon that 
less-fayored race which hath no fellowship with 
the children cf Belgravia, to whom the crowd 
in Hyde Park at sundown is “ but’a gallery 
of pictures.” Thus perhaps arose in Flora 
Chamney’s breast a new desire for fairer 
scenes mare to be found within the four- 
mile radius. A dinner at Richmond, to which 
Dr. Ollivant and Mr. oe were both in- 
vited, served to sharpen this hunger rather than 
to appease it. 

*Tt’s so nice of you to bring us down here, 
papa darling,” she said, in her fond in as they 
saunteréd along the walk that leads to Thomson's 
favorite seat and Earl Russell's rustic cottage, 
while the marmitons of the Star and Garter stew- 
ed eels and larded sweet-breads for their delecta- 
tion; ‘‘ butit only makes me long all the more 
for the real country. This 
scape are ever so beautiful; but I think I can 
feel London in the air. My eyes are not so 
sharp as Henry the Eighth’s when he stood on 
that little knoll yonder, and watched for the 
hoisting of the standard that was to tell him 

r dear Anne Boleyn’s head was cut off—that’s 
isvorical fact, isn’t it, Dr. Ollivant? I remem- 
ber reading it at Miss Mayduke’s. But my 
senso of smell seems to tell me London is very 
ar. 

**] should think, if ‘you smelled anything, it 
would be the dinners cooking at the star and 
Garter?’ said Dr. Ollivant. re 

**Come now, papa, when are we to go to the 
real country?” 

‘*T suppose that means Brighton or Scarbor- 
ough?” said the doctor. 

“Tt means nothing of the kind. It means 


some wild, lonely place, where papa and I could 
wander about as we p. ed anyhow. 
and where I should never feel ashamed of that 


old Panama hat papa was so fond of wearin 
last summer} a place where our friends coul 
eome to see us if they pleased, and where there 
would be the sea and boats, and where I could 
sketch from nature all day long, if I liked. 
There must be ever so many such places at home 
and abroad; abroad would be best, for I do ‘so 
long to see some strange new world, where the 
common people look like peasants on the stage, 
and where there is a ee a of blue mount- 
ains and vineyards, and broad, ae river, 
such as one sees in a drop-scene. Now, dear Dr, 
Ollivant, please take my part. You imow you 
told papa that traveling would be good for 
him.’ 


Did I?’ asked the doctor, absently, ‘I for- 

t. 

“Do you, really? How strange! Why, it was 
your own suggestion, one evening in Wimpole 
street; the very first evening we ever spent 
there. 

“Tmay have said so. But traveling on the 
Continent is hardly the kind of thing I should 
recommend to your father just now. He wants 
repose.” The grave professional look traveled 
slowly to the figure beside him. ‘An English 
watering-place might be beneficial, if he liked 
the idea,” 

“| like any idea that my little girl likes,” said 
Mark Chamney. ‘‘If she has set her heart on 
the Continent, we'll go on the Continent.” 

“No, no, papa,” cried Flora, hurriedly, and 
with a sudden subdued look in her face, asif one 
to whose mind some ‘grave sad question had 
newly presented itself; ‘“‘no, we will only go 
where it is best for you. Advise us, Dr. Olli- 
vant. Would it be best to stay at home—would 
the fatigue of a journey hurt papa?” 

“‘T believe not. Indeed, I think change of air 
and scene would be good for him.” 

“Then I will go'‘anywhere you please, papa,” 
said the git more fondly than ever, with anx- 
ious eyes lifted sadly to her father’s face, and 
one little hand clinging to his arm. A pretty 
picture of purest womanhood, and grace more 
sweet than beauty, rot one that econped the 


th and that land- | 


| of course, but it is something to 


painter’s errant gaze. He was looking acro: 
the landscape aw rH into the dim blue dis- 
tance beyond the winding river. 

“‘In that case we'll to Branscombe. “It’s 
the only English watering-place I know or care 
about. You must remember Branscombe, Olli- 
eat Prd place we used to go to when we were 

OFS. 


“Thave a faint recollection of spending a day 
there once, and of tniversal dreariness.” 

‘Dreariness ! with the sea’ at your feet? 
Why, man, there is an’ everlasting beauty in 
that which is independent of all the petty pret- 
tiness of the land, ‘Set me face to face with the 
sea, and I don’t ‘care what barren rock or 
parched -and sandy waste you give me to stand 
upon. But if Branscombe is rather a dull, out- 
of-the-way place, the country round is beauti- 
ful.. I doted upon Branscombe when I was a 
boy; perhaps the happiest hours of my life 
were the long sunny days T spent lying on the 
beach or shying pebbles at the sea-pulls.” 

‘“Pray let us go to Branscombe, papa. I shall 
love to see the place you were so fond of,” cried 
Vlora, brightening with her father’s eagerness, 
He could hardly be so very ill as she had feared 
just now from the strange, grave look of the 
doetor’s, for he spoke as if there were still pleas- 
ures worth living for—as if the warmth and 
gladness of life were still aglow in his breast, 

“You'll come to see us at Branscombe, won't 
you, Mr. Leyburne?” she said, in a gayer tone 
to the painter. ‘I don’t think you'd be deterred 
by a long journey.” 

She thought that in those hansom-cabs of his, 
the sound of whose swift wheels and banging of 
whose doors so often startled her, he must every 
week travel the distance between London and 


Edinburgh. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Walter, newly 
awakened from his reverie, ‘Who's Brans- 
combe?” 


‘Everything had to be explained tohim. He 
had evidently heard nothing of the conversation 
for the last quarter of an hour. 

“You must come to see us in Devoshire, and 
teach me to paint the sea. IT shall be sketching 
nearly all day long.”’ 

“He would be delighted, of course; not that 
the sea was'in his line, but he would give her 
such help as he could, directly he had finished a 
picture he had in hand. 

This was early in May. Mr. Chamney and 
his daughter had not yet been to the Royal 
Academy. 

‘*T thought your important picture was to be 
finished, and sent in last month,” said Flora. 

“No; I did think of sending it in this year; 
but I have been lazy. The picture is only half 
finished. I don’t want to scamp it, you see, 
—_ I couldn't get a model I liked for one of my 

igures, 

“Tam so sorry. Iwas looking forward to 
seeing your picture’ at the exhibition. Then 
there is nothing of yours, I suppose,” she con- 
cluded, regretfully. 

“Yes, sent a trifle by way of an experi- 
ment; and for a wonder it was aes ter Skyed, 

in, 

**Oh, please tell me all about it!” 

“There’s so little to tell. It’s only a sing) 
figure, You might go through the rooms half a * 
dozen times without noticing it.” 

“J couldnt,” said Flora, naively; ‘I should 
know your style. But do tell me the subject.” 

‘*T call it ‘Esmeralda ’—Victor Hugo's hero- 
ine, you know. A solitary figure crouchin 
against the dark wall of a medisval prison. 
pale, despairing face looking out of dense 
shadow,” 


“Tt must be grand,” said Flora, enraptured. 
“Only to the friendliest eyes. One of the 
weekly papers said my flesh tints suggested put- 
ty, and my shadows were a reminiscence of pea 


soup. 
OW retch!” cried Flora; “envy, of course. 
Why do they allow disappointed painters to turn 
eritics?” 
‘‘Ttisn’t fair, isit? Though, for that matter, 


I Tap 8 to walk into some of the exhibitors, 


m Y 
very ising was decided by-and-by, after 
dinner. They dined in the old coffee-room of 
the old Star and Garter, which most of us re- 
member so well, and in which so many of us 
have dined in days that are gone and with 
friends that are dead. ‘They dined in the broad 
bay-window overlooking thats fair valley 
through which Thames winds his silver ribbon, 
NOW Muou., a gentle bend around the classic 
ves of Ham, now bo me | bee en arms 
embrace the willow-wooded islet. In this old 
window they sat while the twilight deepened, 
lanning the Branscombe edition; Mark 
hamney full of talk, Flora animated and hap- 
py, Dr. Ollivant more cheerful than usual; only 
the painter thoughtful, leaning across his folded 
arms, with those dreamy eyes of his fixed on 
the fading Jandseape. ora stole a glance at 
him now and then, and wondered at his un- 
wonted silence. But then, she reasoned, it is in 
the nature of artists to be thoughtful when face 
to face with nature. Even’that familiar land- 
seape, which every cockney knows by heart, 
but which of its kind is matchless, might mean 


inspiration ior him. 


, 
; 
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“T think Dll come with you,” said the doctor; 
“if you have no objection. I haven't, had a 
holiday since I came from the Continent, except 
to run across the Channel to hear,a lecture, or 
see an, experiment now and then in Paris, and 
you can hardly ¢all that recreation. Ishouldn’t 
wonder, if I want. a little of that complete re- 
pose I am alwaysrecommending to my patients.” 

“ Qh, do come, Dr. Ollivant!” exclaimed Flora, 
delighted...‘ never thought, of osling you, 
knowing how, precious: your time, is. But: i 
would be so.nice to feel, you were taking care of 
papa. Not that he mony: needs much care, ex- 
cept mine, I hope,” with an anxious, half-ap- 
pealingy look, as much as to say, “ For, pity’s 
sake tell me that all is;well.” 

“No, Baby, I couldn’t have a tenderer nurse 
than you,” answered the father, drawing the 
slight figure nearer to him in the friendly twi- 
light. * And so.long as I live your care shall 
make me happy. Only remember, dariing, the 
best made machinery will wear out sooner or 
later, and perhaps some of the strongest may 
break down all at once, like that wonderful one- 
horse chaise we were, reading about the other 
night.’ 

“Papa, papa!” with a burst of tears, “how 
can you nate lightly of what would break my 
heart!” 

“Why. Baby! as if I were an oracle, and 
knew all the ins and outs of destiny. Come; 
Flo, cheer up, and let us talk about Branscombe, 
Tl telegraph to a house agent at Long Sutton 
to-morrow morning, and tell him to go over and 
find us lodgings, or a house, and we'll go down 
the next day. You'll go with us, won’t you, 
Walter? y little girl must have gayer society 
than two old frogs like Ollivant aoe me.” 

The doctor laughed, that low but somewhat 
bitter laugh of his, so subdued as hardly to have 
offended Lord Chesterfield. 

“One of the penalties which Science inflicts 
om her votaries,” said he, ‘‘ to. be set down as an 
old fogy at eight-and-thirty. i 

“You are very kind,” answered Walter, 
coming suddenly to life again, as if outof a mes- 
meric trance; ‘ but I don’t think I could leave 
London at so short a notie, even for the pleas- 
ure of accompanying’ you and Miss Chamney; 
and I need hardly say what a temptation that is. 
I’ve so much work in hand.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed Chamney, ‘‘asifa young 
fellow in your position need care about work.” 

“Tt’s foolish, perhaps, but- I’ve set my heart 
on making some shred of areputation. If you'll 
allow me to follow you ina week or so, I shall 
be very glad.” 

‘‘ As you please,” said Mr. Chamney, piqued; 
and so the matter ended. 

It seemed strange to: Flora that there should 
be any hitch in her programme. She had been 
accustomed to find the painter a willing slave; 
not that she had tried him by any means severe- 
ly, for the ways and works of coquetiry were un- 
known to‘her simple soul. But until lately he 
had hung upon her words as if they were of su- 
preme importance to him, and had been. studi- 
ously attentive to her slightest wishes. Of late 
within the last. few weeks at least, there had, 
been a change too subtle for her to understand, 
far too indefinite to complain of, even in ‘her 

“own thoughts, but just sufficient to steal a little 
of life’s sunshine from that lot which had seemed 
to her so perfect in its full measure of happi- 


ness. 

“T thought I was almost the happiest, crea- 
ture in this world,” she said to herself; ‘‘ but then 
I counted him.as a part of my happiness. _ If we 
should have been mistaken r all, pa and I, 
and he doesn’t care for me—never did care for 
me any more than for any other girl in;whose 
father’s house he might like to spend his even- 


me 
© mere oangention was ap ing. How 
foolish she had m to think of him as she had 


thought, to reckon his love in the sum total of 
her happiness! It was her father’s fault, no 
doubt, or the effect of that peeent easy-going 
friendship between these two young people— 
drawing-lessons,, delicious dabblings with the 
brightest colors Rathbone Place could furnish, 
duet singing, voices blending in dulcet harmo- 
nies, a& strode ilarity of tastes that seemed to mark 
them. as, those twin-born beings in some 
ante-natal phase of existence, and only perfect 
when reunited. She had taken it for granted, 
ever so long ago, that he loved her, and that the 
shred of reputation he talked of with such proud 
humility was to be aicrown of wild olive laid at her 
feet, Yet, chilled. by this indescribable change 
in him, and brought face to face with stern re- 
ality, what foundation had she for the fabric of 
her dream- # Those thrilling smiles and 
looks of his, words and penlegers that had sunk 
into her inmost heart, the fond clasp of his hand 
at parting, the lingering talk on the half-lighted 
staircase when he was going away—these might 
mean nothing after all, might only be the small- 
change current in that society of which she 
knew so little—mere counters, made for, show, 
and worthless as withered leaves. 

‘Tf he, doesn’t. come to Branscombe, I. shall 
know he doesn’t care for me,” thought Flora, as 
they drove back to London in the clear spring 


hight. 7 
hoy had not gone far before the painter threw 


off his thoughtfulness like a garment, and began 
to talk with his accustomed gayety. He was, in- 
deed, gayer than usual, witha vivacity that bor- 
dered, ow boisterousness; and Flora’s doubts and 
fears vanished like ‘‘snow-flakes in the river.” 


CHAPTER X. 
“You do me wrong to.take me out 0’ the grave. 
Thou art a soutin bliss; but Tam bound 
Upon a wheel of fite.”’ 

Ir was not quite ten o’clock when they arrived 
in Fitzroy Square; so Mr. Chamney insisted upon 
taking both his friends up to the drawing-room 
for ‘the doch-an-dorrach, or) parting cup, which 
in this instance took the shape: of brandy-and- 
selizer. He was tired, and flung himself at full 
length on a capacious old sofa; but was not too 
tired, to ask for one of his favorito songs. 

“ Give us the Land, of the Leal; lo,” he said; 
and Flora went to the piano obediently, and be- 
gan those pathetic words of Caroline Nairne’s. 
But half-way.in the second verse she broke 
down suddenly, and burst into tears. 

Walter was by her side in a moment, bending 
over her tenderly, asking if she were ill or tired. 
Her father looked round, wonderingly. 

‘““ Why, Baby, what’s the matter?’ 

She took no notice of the painter’s solicitude, 
but left the piano, and knelt down by her father’s 
sofa, and put her arms round his neck. 

“Forgive me for being so foolish, darling,” 
she said, in lowest tones, meant for his ear alone; 
‘but I can’t bear any song that speaks. of part- 
ing. You won’t leave me, will you, dear? You'll 

e care of yourself, and get strong and well, 
and never leave me?” 

He took her to his heart, and kissed her fondly. 

“ May God be merciful to,us, my dearest, and 
lengthen our days together!” he. said, gently; 
‘T will do nothing to shorten them, .And now. 
go up-stairs, dear; you’re tired and a little ow 
of spirits. Yet you were so gay coming home 
from Richmond.” 

“Yes, papa; I forget sometimes. But that 
song put a sudden fear into my heart. Very 
foolish, wasn’t it? A song about a poor old 
man, who was between seventy and eighty, L 
dare say. Asif that-had anything to do with 
you, who are in the prime of life.” 

‘‘Tt was very foolish, Baby; and. you’ve fairl 
earned your pet name. ,Now wish our friends 
good-night, and go up-stairs to bed, dear; ’m 
sure you're tired.” 

The two gentlemen, who had been discreetly 
occupied during this little dialogue—one in look- 
ing at the slumbering canaries, the, other turn- 
ing over the leaves of a music-book—now 
emerged from their abstraction and. bade Flora 

‘ood-night, each after his peculiar fashion, Mr. 
fp burne with’ a lingering: tenderness, which 


had. yet something doubtful and undecided about 
it, as if he could ‘hardly trust, the blind impulse 
of his heart; the doctor with thoughtful gravi- 
ty, detaining the little hand for a moment while 
he put his finger on the slender wrist. 

“A shade too quick,” he said; ‘‘ but a night’s 
rest will set you up again. . Change of air will 
be very good for, you as wellias for papa.” 

The doctor left immediately, and Walter went 
out with, him..,The square’ would have, been 
empty of human life but for one solitary re 
dpactiegs by the Base looking. up. at z 
Chamney’s house. Dr. Ollivant stopped. to look 
across the road at. this lonely wayfarer. 

“ Curious,” he said; “she looks.as if she were 
watching Chamney’s house.” 

She moved away as she spoke, and walked to- 
ward the other side of the square, 

‘**One more unfortunate,’ I suppose,” said the 
doctor, with a sigh; ‘‘ but she really did seem 
to be watching the house when we came out, 
didn’t she?’ : 

“Upon my word, I,didn’t see her,” answered 
Walter, hurriedly. 

“Then you must have been looking up at the 
stars, for she was standing exactly opposite. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

They were at the door of Mr. Leyburne’s 
abode by this time, and here; parted with no re- 
markable warmth of feeling. Walter put his 
latch-key in the lock, but lingered a: little over 
the operation—long enough to allow the doctor’s 
upright figure to vanish from. the square—and 
then put the key back into his pocket and hur- 
ried off in the direction taken by the girl. She 
had not left the square. | He found her standing 
by the railings on the other side, her faco al- 
most hidden by the thick black vail tied tightly 
across it.. He knew her, however, in spite of 
this disguise, ; 30r91 

“Loo!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you doing 
here, child?” ; bier a at 

“Tf don't know—nothing!.. I was miserable at 
home, so I came out for a walk. .One may as 
well be miserable out of doors as in that stuffy 
room with grandma. I knew :very well where 


better eer ae than that!” 
“Yes, if Icon 

—at least not till grandma’s gone to bed. It’s a 

crime to open a book in her opinion. I sit up 

till three in the morning sometimes reading, 


though.. I think I know the Bride of Abydos 
by heart, But even then I get bullied about the 
candle being burned out.” ; 

“ft wouldn’t say bullied, Loo. It’s out of har- 
mony with feminine lips.” 

“Pitched into, then.” 

‘‘ Worse and worse. Isn’t it just as easy to say 
scolded?” 

“T dare say itis; but it does me more good 
to say bullied, I do get bullied, nagged at and 
bullied, from morning till night. Is it my fault 
if things are dearer than they used to be, and 
taxes higher? I'm sure I’m treated as if it 
was.’ 

The old leayen would show itself sometimes in 
this r Louisa, despite of the refining influence 
which had wrought so swift a change, Her 
mood to-night was not the softest. She knew 
that she was sinking back into the old lowness, 
for which she had hated herself and her sur- 
roundings even to loathing; but there was a sul- 
len anger in her heart just now which made her 
indifferent to her own degradation. What did 
these small distinctions of language signify? 
She could never be a lady. In the good old 
days of the slave-trade it mattered very little to 
one of that subject race what shade of blackness 
his visage wore. There were no degrees of 
bondage. Under that hateful law every color 
counted as black. So with Louisa’s slavery to 
the bondmaster Poverty. Of what use were her 
dim aspirations for refinement, when she knew 
herself without the pale? . 

“What's the good of telling me not to use 
vulgar words?’ she asked, enly: ‘I should 
never be like her;” with a jerk of her head in 
the direction of Mr. Chamney’s abode. 

‘*You might be a very superior young woman 
for all that,” replied the painter, not disputing 
her PLeROEH AOD, “vowyve brains enough for 
anything. Come, Loo, Pll tell you a secret. 
We'd better walk toward Voysey street; though; 
it doesn’t look well standing about here.” 

“ As if looks mattered for such as me.” 

“Your favorite Byron would have said ‘ such 
as I’—am understood. I don’t know what’s 
amiss with you to-night, Loo; you’re not like 
yourself.” 

“Yes, Iam; more like myself than I’ve been 
for a long time. Dve been trying to be like 
some one else,. Not her!”—with another jerk; 
“for of course that’s impossible. Such as me— 
I—can’t be like perfection. You might as soon 
wash negroes white—real negroes, not Christy’s. 
I did try to grow a little better though; but to- 
night I had a fit of unhappiness—or wickedness, 
I. don’t know which, for in me they seem almost 
the same thing—and I came out of doors to get 
out of myself if I could.” 

* Poor Loo!” murmured Walter, in the same 
compassionate.tone, as gently as if he had been 
trying to comfort a fretful child. _ ‘‘ Poor fool- 
ish, impatient Loo! Come now, it’s time 1 told 
you my grand secret.” ;_. 

. “That you're going to be married soon, I su 
pose ?’ she said... There are women who, in suc 
moods as this woman was now in, take a savage 
pleasure in saying things that hurt them, 

“Nothing of, the kind. _I—well—to tell you 
the truth, I’ve been a little unsettled in my ideas 
of matrimony lately... Yet Flora isithe sweetest 
gin in the world. To deny that would be a 

ind of treason. Only; you see, a man has to 
discover whether a particular kind of sweetness 
suits his particular temper, and to be very sure 
that. the honey could never cloy. .Some men 
even like their, honey with a dash of vinegar in 
it. In short, I have a disagreeable knack of 
not knowing my own mind. 

All this was said with as much freedom and 
frankness as if he had been talking to a. young 
man instead of to a young woman. 

“What is your grand secret, then, if it isn’t 
that?” asked , Still in a sullen-tone. 

“ Why, it’s about you, my dear Louisa. Ever 
so long ago, very soon after I began the ‘ Lamia,’ 
I determined to make you some little recom- 
pense for your kindness in sitting to me.” 

‘My kindness!” echoed the girl, scornfully. 
* As if it wasn’t pleasanter to-me to sit and 
Beat Nery, than to scrub floors or run er- 

‘an ¥ : 


“Pm glad it wasn’t unpleasant; but still it 
was a kindness to me all the same. Imade u 
my mind I'd. do something; and when I foun 
out what a clever girl you are, I said to myself 
the something shall take the form of education. 
T¢ the picture succeeds—it was a fancy of mine 
to make it contingent on the success of the pic- 
ture—I’ll send Loo to, the best boarding-school 
Ican find for three years; at the end of which 
time she'll be a well-educated young lady, and 
able to get her own living in a lady-like manner. 
Young women. are not at a discount as they used 
to. be; there are telegraph offices and houses of 
business, and goodness knows what, open to fhe 
weaker sex nowadays. Well, the picture hasn’t 
succeeded yet; in point, of fact, it has not been 
sent in, But the ‘ eralda’ for which you sat 
is the first picture I’ve ever had hung, and it’s 
been, well spoken, of in half a dozen newspapers, 
So, you, see, you’ve been lucky to me after all, 


‘<’m glad of that,” she said, in a softer tone. 
‘Therefore, as delays are dangerous, I’ve re- 
solved to finish the pictures you're sitting for ag 
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fast as I,can, ‘and, make immediate arrange- 
ments for sending you to school,” 

To his surprise and consternation, the girl 
shook her head resolutely. 

‘‘T won’t goto school,” she said. ‘It’s very 
good of you to think of it, and I’m grateful. But 
I don’t want schooling. You couldn’t school 
me into a lady; and as for being a governess, I 
couldn’t sit quiet to teach children grammar and 
geography if itwas my only chance of escaping 
starvation. I’m pretty quick at figures, and 
could learn anything I should wish to know for 
a house of business in a quarter’s evening school 
—at Mr. Primrose’s in’ Cave Square. i think, 
though, ’'d rather emigrate when you've’ done 
your pictures. I had an aunt that went to Aus- 
tralia; and.l’ve sometimes thought of getting 
away from Voysey street and grandma’s worry- 
ing by going off like her.” 

Walter, Leyburne shuddered. Here was a 
strong-minded young woman for whom he could 
do nothing—a young woman who could calmly 
contemplate a solitary voyage to the Antipodes, 

“T can’t tell you how you've disappointed 
me,” he said. ‘‘Do think it over quietly) and 
try tosee the question in a different light. Con- 
sider all the advantages of education.” 

“What could it do forme except raise me 
aboye my station,” asked Loo, moodily, ‘‘and 
make me hate Vaysey street just a shade more 
than Ido now? It wouldn’t give me a new fa- 
ther—not but what I'm fond of him as he is—or 
anew grandmother. It wouldn’t make me more 
on a level with your perfect young lady in Fitz- 
roy Square.” 

How you harp upon her, child! Why, edu- 
cation would raise you to her level! Itis only 
education that constitutes her present superior- 
ity. .Her sweetness is the sweetness of a refined 
nature which has never been degraded by vul- 
gar associations.” 

“But my nature has been so degraded,” re- 
plied Loo, quickly. ‘‘ You couldn’t wash the 
vulgarity out. Laying English grammar and 
French, and music and drawing, and the use of 
the globes over the degradation wouldn’t be 
much use. It would be like father’s varnishing 
a bad picture—the picture may look a little bet- 
ter, but. the bad drawing and the false color are 
there all the same.” 

“You talk like a philosopher,” said the paint- 
er, somewhat offended that his benevolent in- 
stincts should be thus thwarted, ‘‘ and I bow to 
your superior judgment. I will say no more,” 

“‘Now you're angry with me,” cried Louisa, 
quick to hear the change in his tone; ‘‘ but in- 

eed ’m not ungrateful. I should beso, if I let 

ou waste your money in trying to do some- 

ning that can’t be done, As for education,” 
she went on, with a sardonic laugh, ‘rely upon 
it that’s a luxury thrown area upon people of 
our class. Ican just read and write and cast 
up.a bill for nt MES and hold my own against 
the milkman when he wants us to pay for 
ha’porths we haven’t had. That’s enough for 
me. I don’t suppose I could be fonder of Shaks- 
peare and Byron than I amif I’d had ever so 
good an education.” 

** Perhaps not! but, you'd have amore critical 
appreciation of both.’ 

“That means that I should find out their 
faults. Then [I don't want to be critical.” 

‘“What a tiresome, obstinate girl you are!” 

“Oh, you can’t lift me out of the mire; I was 
born init. You’ve changed my life for a little 
time, and brightened it; but when the pictures 
are done, good-by to the brightness, You'll 
have done with me.” 

“Done with you! Now, Loo, is it kind to 
talk like that, when I want to be your true and 
loyal friend—as true to you as if we had been 
born brother and sister? The misfortune is that 
the abominable laws of society—made, of course, 
to restrain misereants—give so narrow a scope 
for friendship between a man of my age and a 
girl of yours, If you won’t let me send you to 
school, I don’t know that there’s a single thing I 
ean do for you to prove my friendship. I give 
you my honor I was thinking about this very 
subject at Richmond this afternoon,” 

‘“ At Richmond!” exclaimed Loo. ‘t Youwhad 
been to Richmond with them, then? I saw you 
all get out of the carriage.” 

‘Foolish girl, to waste your time watching 
other people.” 

‘“Richmond! that’s a pretty place, isn’t it?” 

‘* Rather,” replied the young lord of the uni- 
verse, secure in the possession of an income that 
would allow him to range the world, from one 
garden of enchantment to another, and not dis- 

sad to be rapturous about a London suburb. 
*Yes, it’s a niceish place, Haven’t you been 
there?” 

“ve never been anywhere, except to Hamp- 
stead Heath once, and to the Forest.” 

“ What forest?” 

“Epping. ‘Are there any other forests?” 

“ Any other forests! Poor child! »To: think 
that this world-is-so beautiful, and you have 
hardly seen anything outside of Voysey street. 


Let the usages of society go rae Pm not a 
ry 


ruffian, and I won't. be -fettered by them. Do 


you think your grandmother would let me take" 


you for a day in the country, Loo? I could get 
a dog-cart from the livery-stables, and I’d drive 
you down to some nice little village by the 


: —— = - 
1 Thespeese etppenton or Halliford, or some such 
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lace. I’dask the old lady to go with us, only 

*m afraid she’d be rather a damper.” 

“She would,” said Loo, candidly: ‘‘She al- 
ways’ is a damper.” 

“Do you think she’d let us go?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps if you asked her she 
might.” 

“Then Pll propose it fo her to-morrow, after 
we've had a'snacls of some kind and a bottle or 
ee of Edinburgh. Would you like to see the 

awthorne hedges, and the river, and the reedy 
little island, eh, Loo?” 

“Would { like! What’have I ever seen of the 
country, or of any thing that’s bright and pret- 
ty? It would seem like being in heaven. al- 
ways think the great beauty of heaven must be 
that it isn’t like Voysey. street.” 

They were in the much-abused Voysey street 
by this time, and’ encounteréd two or three slip- 
shod specimens of the genus girl, fetching sup- 
per beers The chandler’s shop was only just 
shutting; it was the noon of night at the shell- 
fish merchant’s. _They parted at the door of the 
ladies’ wardrobe, Walter pledging himself to 
obtain Mrs. Gurner’s permission for that holiday 
beside the winding Thames. 

“You haven’t any idea how jolly the river’ is 
when you get high up toward Windsor, above 
the loe 5,” he said; and then bade Loo.a kindly 
good-night. The promised pleasure had restored 
her spirits. Her eyes—those dark inscrutable 
eyes—had_ brightened; her whole aspect im- 
meyer Yet at the last she flung a random 


ot. 

‘ What wilt Miss Chamney say if you take me 
out?” she said. 

“Tt cannot make the slightest difference to 
SN gece ge he answered, stiffly. ‘‘ Good- 
night. 

he lifted hat, that dignified farewell, sent a 
chill to Loo’s impatient heart. 

‘What's the good in my wearing myself into 
a fever about him?’ she said to herself, as she 
went through the dark little shop into the air- 
less parlor, with a tolerable certainty of being 
6 angaed at” for her untimely absence. {‘ What 
am I to him, or he tome? There’s nothing in 
nature further apart. His kindness to me is 
only charity. I almost hate him for it.” 

Yet she did not hate the idea of that day in 
the country, but yearned for it with a longing 
that was akin to pain. To be with him fora 
whole day, away from all the sights and sounds 
of Voysey street—from the dirty room reeking 
with stale tobacco, the slatternly grandmother 
in her greasy black silk gown, the sordid misery 
of her daily life; to escape from these things 
but for a few hours, and to be with him! Was 
it any wonder that she sickened at the thought 
of disappointment? 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ *Twas one of the charmed days 

When the genius of God doth flow— 

The wind may alter twenty ways, 
A tempest cannot blow: 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 
Or south, it still is clear; 

Or east, it smells like a clover farm; 
Or west, no thunder fear.” 

Mrs. Gurner, conciliated by a Melton Mow- 
bray veal-and-ham pie, washed down with copi- 
ous draughts of inburgh ale, proved more 
tractable than might have been expected. She 
did not forget that dignity which was the strong 
rock of her life. She dilated upon the impro- 

riety of a young gentleman giving a young 
ady a day’s outing, unless these two young 
pe were ifically understood by their 
circle of friends or acquaintance to be ‘‘ keep- 
ing company.” She had seen enough of good 
manners before her misfortunes reduced her 
from the sphere in» which she had been born 
and brought up to be fully instructed upon this 
point. eople who were keeping company 
might go where they liked; ple who were 
not: keeping company must defer to the preju- 
dices of a too censorious world. 

Walter reddened a little at these remarks, 
while Loo frowned and bit her nether lip, and 
tried to tread upon her grandmother’s foot un- 
der the table. 

“Never mind the censorious world, Mrs. Gur- 
ae wh hope you know that Iam not a scoun- 

el. 

“T have always found you in every respect 
the gentleman,” said the old. lady, ne bo out a 
final tumbler of Younger’s Edinburgh. 

“Then you may feel sure that eae grand- 
daughter will be safe in my care. only want 
to give her a few hours’ fresh air. See how 
white she looks.” 

“T feel the want of fresh air myself,” said 
the elder lady, with a faint groan; ‘‘ but no one 
troubles themselves about my looks,” ; 

“Pm sure, my dear Mrs. Gurner, if you'd 
like to go with us—” he began, making @ des- 
perate offer. 1t would be fearful to have that 
old woman beside him in the dog-cart: and he 
could hardly put her on the back seat, with the 


possibility of her being jolted off and flattened, 
€ wanted to be alone: 


upon the pavement. 
with Loo. . He wanted a long sunny day in ru- 
ral lanes, sheltered by elder and hawthorne, be- 
side the winding river. He wanted to talk of 


Shakspeare and Keats and Byron, pictures, his 
hopes, his future—all those subjects which this 
poor uneducated Loo seemed to understand 
even better than Flora Chamney. 

ae Mrs. Gurner had merey on him, 

“No,” she said, ‘‘two’s company, 1 should 
only be an incumbrance. Besides, ’ve had so 
little fresh air of late years that it might turn 


me giddy. Let her go! let her enjoy herself; 
youth’s the time for happiness.” This with a 
dismal sigh. 


The consent was yielded, however, and that 
was all Mr. Leyburne cared about. 

“Tf it’s a fine day to-morrow I shall call for 
you at eleven o'clock,” said, Walter. 

Loo tried not to look quite as delighted as she 
was. After all, she kept saying to herself, his 
kindness was only pity. 

Walter went away curiously pleased at hav~- 
re ined his point, The idea of to-morrow’s 
holiday elated hi He was surprised at his 
own gladness, 

““There’s something so fresh and original 
about her,” he thought, ‘I suppose that’s why 
Llike her society so much. Or is it because 
ought not to be so fond of her company! ought 
not to have a thought for any one except that 
dear little Flora, sa seems to have been created 
on purpose for me? I wonder how it was Eve 
listened to the serpent? Was -it out of sheer 
perversity, or because Adam was rather a dull 
eompanion?” ‘ 

The next day was glorious, balmy, midsum- 
mer-like—a day which raised Walter y burne’s 
spirits to their most ae point. The hostler 
from the livery-stables had the dog-cart ready 
for him when he went into the yard. He had 
been artful enough to go tothe yard for that 
vehicle, rather than have it brought to his door 
in Fitzroy Square. He saw no actual wrong in 
what he was doing; but it seemed to him just as 
well that neither Mark nor Miss Chamney 
should know anything about this little excur- 
sion. ” 

He drove briskly around to whee street, as- 
tonishing the gutter children by the splendor of 
his appearance, in light gray dust-coat and 
white hat. Loo was ready. She had put on 
her claret-colored silk, his own gift, to do him 
honor; a black lace shawl, the loan of which 
Mrs. Gurner had on this occasion conceded, 
draped her sloping shoulders; a little black lace 
bonnet, ingeniously constructed out of odds and 
ends, perched coquettishly upon her raven hair 
—hair which was plenteous enough to need no 
help from art; her father, who knew of the in- 
tended excursion, and expressed no disapproval, 
had given her three and sixpence for.a new pai 
of gloves. The result was satisfac , and Miss 
Gurner looked remarkably handsome—so hand- 
some that Walter was almost startled. 

“Why, you look better than ‘Lamia!’” he 
exclaimed; ‘‘and I thought I had you there at 
your best. There’s more life, more color. I 
suppose it’s because you look so happy. Poor 
child, to think that the prospect of a drive in 
the country can give you so much pleasure!” 

“Tt isn’t that—it’s the prospect of being with 
you,” the girl answered, almost involuntarily. 

Walter reddened. a little—just:as he had red- 
dened yesterday when Mrs. Gurner made that 
awkward speech about keeping company; but 
said never a word, and pretended to rather 
busy with the horse for the next half mile. 

They left London by the Bayswater Road. 
For a long time villas and gardens, terraces, 
houses, detached and semi-detached, flashed by 
in endless succession; but when they had crossed 
Hammersmith Bridge they seemed to be in the 
country. Walterdrove into Richmond Park by 
the Sheen gate, and across by the wildest, lone- 
liest roads in that lovely park to the Kingston 
Gate, little bursts of rapture breaking from 
Loo’s lips at inst change in the picture—the 
scudding deer starting up from the young fern; 
the arching elms above the road; the planta- 
tions of pine and fir and tender larch, where 
foune gray rabbits flashed in and out among 

he undergrowth. These things were all as new 
to Louisa Gurner as life and the world were to 
that ivory statue of Kin Si coe apes which 
the indulgent goddess owed with conscious- 


ness, 

Walter drove slowly through the park. To 
the painter’s eye the vernal landscape was ever 
new and delightful, and he wanted to see what 
impression natural beauty would make upon 
Louisa. For a little while she spoke not a word, 
but gazed breathless, with pate lips, only ex- 

ressing her pleasure by that occasional cry of 
delight but words came at last. ; ‘ 

“T don’t so much wonder now,” she said. 

** You don’t wonder at what?” 

“Keats and Byron. It puzzled me so much 
to think where all their beautiful thoughts came 
from. But now I know the world is so lovely 
it doesn’t seem so strange there should be poets. 
A poet couldn’t come out of Voysey street.” 

He would hardly be much of a singer if ho 
had never been face to face with ) COr~ 
tainly. Yet there might be stuff for such a 
muse as Crabbe’s even in Voysey street. And 
so you think the world lovely, do you, Loo? 
Yet Richmond Park is only a little’ bit of the 
world Byron knew.” 

“T feel as if I'd seen all that he saw,” an- 
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swered Loo, . “‘ When I read Childe Harold late 
at night, while grandma’s asleep—not reading 


it as you’d read a novel, you know, but gloatin 
over it—I seem to be standing by his side. 
you were to ask me what Lake Leman was like, 


or the mountains, or Rome, I couldn’t tell you; 


but I feel as if { had it all in my mind—the 


water and the sky and the warm sweet air, and 
everything standing out clear and vivid like a 


icture. 
x “The work of a strong imagination, Loo. 
Rather a dangerous gift,” said Walter, with the 
air of a sage. 

“Ts it? Well, sometimes I do fancy I was 
happier before I knew there were such people 
as poets. I used to feel miserable enough then, 
to boiure, but it was dull, quiet kind of misery; 
it didn’t hurt me so much. I could always slee 
when I was tired, and forget my troubles. 
don’t think I ever dreamed in those days. But 
now I feel restless, and there’s a fever in my 
mind sometimes, and I have such wishes and 
longings for a brighter life!” 

is speech, uttered with that reckless can- 
dor which was a characteristic of Loo’s, made 
Mr. Leyburne somewhat thoughtful. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Loo,” he began, pres- 
ently, ‘if you'd only let me carry out that idea 
of mine about your education, you might have 
as ee and happy a life as any girl need wish 
for.. Just think how many doors . education 
would open for you. You might get a situation 
as governess or companion in some family who 
were roving about the Continent, and then you 
would see Switzerland and Italy, and all the 
ground Childe Harold traveled over. Do just 
consider.” 

“T have considered, and I won’t be beholden 
to you,” answered Loo, bluntly. ‘I don’t want 
to educated; I don't want. to be made any 
better than Tam. I should only feel my degra~ 
dation more than I do now.” 

“ But, my dear girl, why harp upon what you 
Ae your degradation? There’s, no degradation 

Ve! . 

; eclaae not. Idare say some os have 
the art of making poverty delightful. You read 
about such people in novels. But there is deg- 
radation in dirt, and we are dirty; not for want 
of scrubbing and cleaning, for I don’t spare 
that, but because every thing about us is old 
and dingy and grubby; the dirt seems to have 
got into the pores of the house; and then grand- 
ma is dirty; it grows upon her as she gets older. 
And there’s degradation in fine words mispro- 
nounced and misapplied; and ndma does it. 
There’s degradation in not being able to 
one’s way; and we can’t pay ours. There’s deg- 
radation in telling stories about pictures; and 
father does it. Youcan’t lift me out of all that; 
I'm soonest to the lips in it.” 

“Really, Loo, you are the most incorrigible 
girl!” exclaimed Walter, sorely vexed by this 
obstinacy in Miss Gurner. 

He wanted to do her some real service, feeling 
that he had done her disservice by raising her 
ideas above the dull level of her most prosaic 


surroundings. 

“What am I to do for you, Loo?’ he cried. 

“Let me alone. Idon’t want to be taught to 
despise father. You can give me a day’s pleas- 
ure like this, once ina way,if you like. I can 
live the rest of my life looking forward to it.” 

Walter did not respond promptly to this sug- 
cence. He had begun to think already that 
this day in the country—a scheme of purest be- 
nevolence, like the summer treats which the 
charitable provide for ragged school children— 
was rather a foolish business. Loo, with all her 
abruptness and roughness, was a dangerously 
interesting young person to the artistic mind— 
all the more interesting, perhaps, because so un- 
conventional. There must be no repetition of 
te country drive if he wished to marry Flora 

mney. 

But did he wish to marry Miss Chamney? Of 
course he did—dear, sweet little Flora, who was 
so fond of him. He had found out that secret 
ever so long ago. Pretty little Flora, whose 
voice went so well with his own, whose little 
hand trembled sometimes when he touched. it 
unawares. Innocent little Flora, who was 
struggling up the steep mountain of art witha 
box of crayons, chalking Guinares and ancient 
beggar-menad nauseam. Could he help loving 
that dear little girl, especially when Mar 
eee desire upon this subject was so ob- 

ous? 

For ten minutes, or even a quarter of an hour, 
Mr. Leyburne gave himself up to serious medi- 
tation, They were at Kingston by that time, 
ne, through the gay little market town, 
with its quaint gables and old-world air; then 
down by the es, and onward toward 
Thames Ditton and Moulsey. Loo was gazing 
around with wide, admiring eyes. The solemn 
avenue yonder skirting the Palace grounds, the 
clear, pg water, the pretty villas, all 

ight wit Ap beds and hyacinth boxes and 
early roses on ithern walls; the cottage gar- 
dens full of wall-flowers breathing sweetest 
nee A world of beauty, verily, after Voysey 


t. 
Come, Loo,” said Mr. Leyburne, pu 
i Necon thet could 


aside serious i as a business that cou 
stand over, ‘it’s almost time we began to think 


of halting somewhere, I mean to give youa 
row as well as a drive. I know a nice little 
inn at Thames Ditton where they'll give us a 
comfortable dinner, and while they’re getting 
it ready [ll row you up to Hampton Court 
Bridge, and we can land there and take a stroll 
in the Palace gardens; it’searly yet, and there’s 


no hurry. 

“T wish the day could last forever,” said Loo, 
with a sigh: ‘‘ everything is so lovely.” 

“The drive home will still nicer, for we 
shall have moonlight.” ’ 

** Yes, but it will be near the end then.” 

They drove to the little inn, a quiet hostelry, 
almost unknown save to boating men. Here 
Walter delivered the horse to the care of a 
friendly hostler. 

‘You've taken it out of him pretty well, sir!” 
said the man. 

“Tve brought him down from London. I 
don’t call that very much.” 

“No more it ain’t, sir; but he looks rather the 
worse for it.” 

“Well, give him a pa of warm gruel, and 
make him as comfortable as you can. He won't 
be wanted till eight o’clock.’ 

* All right, sir.” 

“Walter went in quest of a boat. There were 


several lying on the little hard just in front of) 


the inn den. He picked the lightest and 
brightest-looking, and presently’ they were 
liding over the clear water toward Hampton, 
tween banks that were all rustic, rush- 
bordered, willow-shaded. And now they began 
to talk; Walter dipping the sculls lazily into the 
water, the boat making slowest progress against 
the stream. 

How he talked! pouring out every thought and 
fancy as freely as if Loo were his second self, 
his wwin-born spirit, with a mind that nature 
had attuned to his, she seemed to understand 
him so thoroughly, and all she said chimed in so 
well with his own thoughts. 

What can surpass the delight of two minds 
thus in harmony? One long summer’s day of 
careless talk between such companions is a mem- 
ory to outlast all vulgar pleasures, and endure 
changeless through a lifetime. Walter Ley- 
burne had never been happier than he was to- 
day, leaning forward with slow-dipping oars, 
reciting his dreams, his hopes, his desiaes to 
Louisa Gurner. They lingered on the river. 
careless of the flight of time; then landed an 
sauntered in the prim, old-fashioned gardens, 
with their glorious vistas of blossoming chest- 
nuts, their placid artificial waters, their famous 
basins of gold-fish. Still the stream of talk 
flowed on, and time was forgotten. 

“T wish I'd had a sister like you, Loo,” said 
Walter, as they stood side by side looking down 
at the smooth water in the Home Park on the 
other side of the ironrails. ‘‘I’d have made you 
a painter, if you’d been my sister, and we'd have 
been such chums!” 

“You can make your wife a painter when 

ou’re married,” answered Loo, with a faint 

uch of bitterness, ‘That prett Miss Cham- 
ney you're engaged to; ’'ve heard you say she 
paints very well.” 

“Yes, she has talent, but it will bealong time 
before it comes to iss I should call 

inting; and she hasn’t so bold a mind as yours, 

, she’s not such a companion toa man as you 
are. One must sing duets, or talk about the last 
book she has read, to get on with her, but you 
seem to understand and sympathize with me 
about everything; you follow my thoughts 
everywhere, even when you have to grope 
through the dark. When I talked to you about 
A®schylus just now, I could see that you went 
with me into the dark hall where Agamemnon 
lay Leary his bath. Flora would have only 
shuddered and said, ‘How dreadful!” 

“But she has been well educated, and must 
know a great deal more than I do.” 

‘*She doesn’t know a great deal of anything 
but she knows a little of everything; she hasn't 
such deep thoughts as you have, Loo. Pray 
don’t suppose that I mean to depreciate her; 
she’s a dear little thing, and clever, too, in her 
feminine way—she’s essentially feminine. If all 
women were like her no one could ever have 
talked of the equality of the sexes. You might 
as well talk of ity between the oak and the 
primrose that grows at its foot as talkof Flora’s 
equality with a rough, strong man.” 


“That sounds like high — i 
“Yes, she is a sweet little thing. But you 
make a mistake, Loo, when you of my be- 


ing engaged to Miss Chamney. I am not actu- 
al ly eng to her.” 

‘Something very much like it, bya hc I 
should think,” answered Loo. ‘You talked as 
if it was a settled thing six months ago; and 
since then you’ve been always hanging about 
her, spending woot evenings at her house.” 

tian when I’ve spent them in Voysey 


“Except when you’ve dropped in to talk 
Tr. 
ped to supper, a acquired a de- 


was anxious to TSO, 
‘Be sure of one » Loo,” he said; ‘‘ wheth- 


er I marry Miss Chamney or whether I don’t, I 
shall always be your true friend, and as rhe 
ious for your welfare as if you were my 
Se tts all ll that,” answ 

8 all very well to promise that,” ered 
Loo, with a skeptical wes “but you can’t tell 
how Miss Chamney would like it when she’s 
your wife. She mightn’t care about such friends 
as me. 

“She would care for any one T cared for.” 

‘‘That’s'as may be; she wouldn’t care for any 
one out of Voysey street; she wouldn’t care for 
a person connected with second-hand clothes— 
it isn’t likely. But don’t let us talk of disagree- 
able things. Tell me something more about 
Skylous.” 

“ Aischylus!” suggested Walter; and obeyed 
the damsel’s bidding. It was much pleasanter 
to discourse upon the mighty trilogy than to 
discuss that doubtful and pene question of 
his: future relations with Flora Chamney and 
Louisa» Gurner. He wished to do his duty to 
both, and please everybody. Rather a difficult 
achievement. 

With the help of Agamemnon and Orestes, 
pleasantness soon returned to their discourse: 
and forgetful of possible damage to the dinner 
ordered at the Black Swan, they dawdled under 
the chestnuts and in the quaint old garden, with 
its reminiscences of jovial Charles and Dutch 
William. 

Mr. Leyburne, having abandoned Orestes to 
the Furies, gave Loo a brief historical lecture 
on the strength of their surroundings, and felt 
that there was no easier or more agreeable labor 
than to open the gates of knowledge to a sharp- 
witted and sensible young person. 

“Tl tell you what itis, Loo,” he said, ‘you're 
what the Italians call simpatica, and it’s the 
easiest thing in the world to get on with you. 
When I think how little you know and how 
much you understand, I’m absolutely thunder- 
struck.” 

Loo blushed at his praise; and that bright 
nara look which means happiness Bowed in 
er face. 

They were a long time strolling about the gar- 
dens, along time going back to the boat, nor 
did Mr. Leyburne exert himself tremendously 
in the row back to the Swan. The sun was 
sloping westward as they landed on the little 
causeway below the inn garden. 

“Never mind the sun,” said Walter, when 
Loo suggested that it was growing late: “we 
shall have the moon with us all the way home. 
The drive over Kingston Hill, on the old Ports- 
mouth Road, is splendid by moonlight.” 

All was very quiet at the Black Swan. The 
boating men, who were the chief supporters of 
that river-side eras were nowhere to he seen. 
Walter and Loo had the place all to themselves, 
as if they had been alone together in a world of 
their own. An elderly waiter exhibited an al- 
most fatherly interest in their welfare, chid them 
gently for having occasioned the spoiling of an 
excellent dinner, and waited upon them with 
tender care. 

Happily, neither Mr. Leyburne nor his com- 
panion cared'very much whether the stewed eels 
were reduced to a pulpy condition, or the duck- 
ling roasted torags. Walter had ordered a bot- 
tle of iced Moselle, which exhilarating beverage 
Louisa tasted for the first time. There was a 
gooseberry tart with a jug of cream, which these 
Piger J people preferred to the coarser dishes that 

ad gone before. Altogether the dinner was a 
success—to one of them at least a paradisiacal 
banquet. They lingered over it as they had lin- 

ered over every stage of that day of pleasure. 

e fatherly waiter brought them a pair of wax- 
candles, and the moon shone in through the now 
open casement of the rustic parlor, while they 
were still engaged with that delicious gooseberry 
, happily unconscious that they had per- 
chance been taking gooseberries in another 
form in their Moselle. 

Even gooseberry tart and cream must ccme to 
anend. The parental waiter cleared the table 
with that gentle dilatoriness which was the per- 
vading charm of his manner, removing the glee 
es one by one, and toying fondly with the crumbs 
as he brushed them into his tray. Loo went to 
the window and looked out. ‘The placid river 
ran rippling by under the moonlight—how dif- 
ferent from that dismal Phlegethon she had'seen 
sometimes from Waterloo Bridge!—the opposite 
shore had a dusky look against the clear dark 
azure of the sky; shadowy willows di ing in 
the stream, solemn poplars rising spire-like into 
the blue. 

“Tm afraid it’s ever so late,” said Loo, in an 
alarmed tone, looking around at Walter, who 
sat with his elbows on the table, staring straight 
before him, curiously atrocg ul.‘ How that 

things! I never 


> 


you and me?” 
‘But it does matter & good deal,” answered 
, - “Grandma didn’t say any- 
thing about the time I was to be home, and I 
forgot to ask her how long I might stay. But I 
know she’d be very angry if I was Yate; and 
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goodness knows how father might go on about 
it. He’s dreadful when he’s angry.’ 

“He shan’t be dreadful to you, Loo, if I’m 
by,” said Walter, looking at his watch, but tak- 
ing care not to enlighten Louisa as to the hour, 
which was later than he had supposed. ‘‘ What 
time do your people go to bed?” 

“All hours; sometimes eleven, sometimes 
twelve; sometimes ten, if father’s cross. He 
generally goes to bed early if he’s put out about 
anything.’ 

‘We shall be home before twelve, I dare say, 
Loo,” answered Walter, trying to look. uncon 
cerned; he felt that he had been guilty in let- 
ting the time slip past. It hardly seemed a cor- 
rect thing, even in a Bohemian state of society, 
to keep a young lady out till midnight. 

“Before twelve!’ exclaimed 0, aghast. 
“But that’s dreadfully late; father’s sure to be 
aes ; 

“He shall not say a disagreeable word to you, 
Loo, I'll see him and explain everything,” 

“Tf he’ll listen to you,” said Loo, still. fright- 
ened at the idea of parental wrath; ‘“‘ but he’s 
so violent when he’s in one of his tempers, and 
doesn’t care for any one.” ; 

“Tl smooth him down, Loo, depend A it. 
And now go and ye on your things, while they 
get the trap round.” 

Loo ran away to put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and Walter gave the order for the immediate 
preparation of the dog-cart. It was past ten al- 
Pea and there was little hope of his seeing 
Voysey street till after twelve. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“Love is no deity except when. twin-born, 
Sprung up from two hearts, each yearning unto each, 
ntil they meet, though Hades yawned between 
them, 
Thou art to me the world’s one man, and IT, 
For good or ill, to thee the world’s one woman,” 
HAVING given his order, Mr. Leyburne went out 
into the garden to smoke a parting cigar. His 
thoughts had been curiously unsettled that 
afternoon; the cigar might have a soothing in- 
fluence, and enable him to arrange his ideas bet- 
ter 


The air of the garden was perfumed with 
lilacs, guelder-roses gleamed whitely in the dusk 
of the shrubberied border; the plish-plash of the 
river had a soothing sound—altogether a nice 
place for meditation and tobacco. 

How happy he had been that day! What 
freshness and life there had been in Loo’s com- 
panionship! Never for a moment had their tall 

agged, save in those thoughtful pauses when 
silence is sweeter than words—neyer had he felt 
himself misunderstood. This was indeed society, 

What if he were to shut his eyes to Loo’s 
wretched surroundings, and secure this compan- 
ionship to himself forever, make this day only 
the image and type of many a day to come—a 
lifetime of such days? Alas, there were too 
many reasons against his taking such a step! 
First, it is an almost impossible thing to sever a 
woman from her surroundin; To marry Loo 
would be to ally himself wit dma—grand- 
ma in her asy gown, grandma whose breath 
hinted but too plainly at pickled onions, whose 
slip-shod feet, dingy finger-nails, and affected 
gentility would be too heavy a burden even for 
affection; with Jarred—Jarred of doubtful hon- 
esty, doubtful cleanliness, Jarred the tricky 
and unserupulous. From the thought of allianco 
with these Walter Leyburne recoiled with abso- 
lute horror. zy 

In the second place, he felt himself in a man- 
ner tacitly engaged to Flora. True that no 
word of love had ever passed between them; 

et those gentle looks of hers, those gracious 
ones, were not the looks and tones of indiffer- 
ence. Could’ he, afterall these months of happy 
fireside companionship, after being trusted by 
her father, coolly depart out of her life, and leave 
her, perhaps'on the threshold of an awful part- 
ing—for Walter had seen the stamp of doom on 
Mark Chamney’s face, and knew there must 
soon be severance for that devoted father and 
daughter—could he, knowing this, knowing how 
utterly lonely that poor child was, basely de- 
sert her, even if Bohemian Loo, with her 


ipsy 
cleverness, pleased his fancy better? He knew 
that Mark ey looked upon him as his fu- 


ture son-in-law. ark, always transparent as 
crystal, had said enough to reveal t hope 
which had been in his mind from the very be- 
ginning of his acquaintance with the young 
painter. Flora would have a fortune about 
equal to his own; Chamney had told him that. 
There could be no question of mercenary feeling 
here, But to'marry Loo would be to fling him- 
self into a nest of adventurers. Eyen if Loo 
herself were free from every thought of greed, 
from every worldly consideration—and he was 
inclined to think her as indifferent to his wealth 
as Flora—could he doubt that Jarred and grand- 
ma, those advanced students in the school of 
poverty, were ny draw him into their toils. 
and would pluck him mercilessly were he to fall 
into the snare? 

It was a connection which any young man 
with a grain of common-sense would avoid as 
he would shun the bottomless pit. And yet— 
and yet—what a noble creature Loo had looked 
to-night, as she stood by the open window look- 


ing out at the moonlit river! What power and 
genius in that darkly pale countenance, those 
splendid ard the eyes which had inspired him 
with the first idea of his Lamia! The claret-col- 
ored dress became her tall, slim figure, harmo- 
nized wonderfully with her complexion and the 
dense blackness of her hair. In that dress, in 
that careless attitude, so graceful in its uncon- 
scious repose, she had looked as much a lady as 
if her name had been written in Burke’s County 
Families, her birthplace a baronial hall. Even 
her voice and manner of speaking. had attuned 
themselves to his—she had lost the twang of 
Voysey street. 

“Tf she were my wife to-morrow I should be 
egies to show her to the world just as she is, 

0. one would guess that she came out of a shop 
for second-hand gowns. If she and Flora were 
seen side by side, people would be more struck 
with her than with Flora: she has more style, 
more originality. She would look like a tropic- 
al flower beside an English primrose.” 

, With such musings Mr. Leyburne beguiled the 
time till the dog-cart was ready. The result of 
his meditation was almost negative. He felt 
himself very much where he was before. Loo 
pleased his fancy most, an artist’s fancy is so 
great a part of his life. Flora had the stronger 
claim upon his heart. Prudence said,. ‘‘ Mai 
Flora,” Errant imagination whispered, Wit 
whom are you so happy as with Loo?” Duty 
urged, ‘‘ You are bound to Flora.” Conscience 
suggested, ‘* May you not have endangered Loo’s 
peace of mind?” 

He left the garden with an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that, do what he would, he must wrong some- 
body. That: scheme of giving Looa good edu- 
cation, upon which he had relied as a happy 
issue out of his difficulties, had been a failure. 
What else could he do to prove his friendship 
for this singular girl? If she would not accept 
education from him, she would of course reject 
all pecuniary help. She would take nothing from 
him; and he could not marry her. He must 
therefore leave her amidst the wretchedness in 
which he had discovered her, leave her with a 
keener appreciation of her misery. 

Loo was waiting for him in the room where 
they had dined, and the dog-cart was ready. He 

but a glimpse of her face as they went outi 
through the lamp-lit door of the inn, but he saw 
that she was very pale, and he fancied he saw 
traces of tears upon her anxious-looking face, 

“Come, Loo, don’t be down-hearted,’ he 
said. ‘I thought you had more moral courage 
than to be afraid of a few cross words from your 
father, even if he should think we had staid too 
late. Tl stand b you, come what may. Yes,” 
he added, with a little gush of feeling, as he set- 
tled her comfortably by his side in the dog-cart, 
and ea her in the warm shaggy rug—‘‘ yes, 
dear, I’ll be true to you, come what may.” 

The words thrilled her. They had driven 
away from the inn, and were in a narrow bit of 
road, a mere lane leading up from that water- 
side tavern to the high-road, a dark bit of lane, 
sheltered and shrouded by overarching trees. 
His breath was on her cheek, his. disengaged 
arm, which had been busy arranging that rug 
for her-comfort, clasped her waist, and drew her 
suddenly to him. efore she knew what was 
coming, his lips were on hers, in the first kiss of 
an irresistible love. 

In the next moment they were on the moonlit 
high-road, and Mr. Leyburne had concentrated. 
his attention upon his horse. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,” said Loo, 
with a choking sound like a. sob, as she re-adjust- 
ed her slightly disorganized bonnet. 

“Do you think I don’t know that I shouldn’t? 
It was almost. as bad as Paolo’s kiss, an 
deserve to float about. in torment for. it ‘by-and- 
by—only with you, Loo. This shade should 
never leave you. Oh, Loo, why have you made 
yourself so dear tome? I want. to do my duty 
to you, to everybody, I am almost engaged to 
that dear little girl in Fitzroy Square. I can’t 
tell you how good she is, how pure and innocent 
and confiding. I verily believe she thinks me a 
demigod, and that she’d be miserable if I were 
to desert her.” 

“Who wants you to desert her?’ demanded 
Loo, in a hard, voice. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t, 
If you wished even—which of course you don’t— 
to make a fool of yousels for my sake, do you 
suppose I would le gout I know too much of 
the world for that, though I have been brought 
up in Voysey street. Don’t let’s talk nonsense 
any more, please, Mr, Leyburne, It was very 
mean of you to act like that just now; but I’m 
willing to pass it over if it isn’t repeated.” 

“You say that almost like your grandmother, 
Loo, There’s a touch of the old lady’s dignity: 
I won’t offend you again; it was the fault of the 
dark lane. But i Pee knew what I felt. just 
then, I think you’d forgive me.” 

“But don’t know, you see,” remarked Loo. 

“T felt as if I could surrender all I care for 
most. in the world for that one kiss—how much 
more. easily for the sake of going th ‘h life 
with you for my companion! . I’ye been utter ty 
happy to-day with you, darling. And. yet, if 
am to oughi 


marry Flora, this to. be our first 
and last day gether. It’s such a perilous hap- 
piness, Loo. wouldn’t wish the repetition 


of it,” 


co 


“Tf Td thought you were going to talk to me 
like this, I wouldn’t haye come with. you,” said 


00. 

How wildly, her heart was beating all the 
time! and what exquisite Joy she felt at the 
ayowal her lips reproved! They were drivin 
along the road between Thames Ditton ant 
Kingston, the moonlit river flowing beside 
them; on the other side villas, with a light 
pereng here and there in upper windows 

eupking, Sant the inhabitants of. this peaceful 
nogion d for the most part retired for the 
night, 

e horse flagged a little already, and Mr. 
Leyburne had to administer frequent encour- 
agement with reins or whip. 

“Tm afraid the fellow’s done up,” he said, 

: A he be very long getting us home?’ ask- 
ed Loo. 

‘‘T hope not. . I dare say he'll go better pres- 
ently when he feels his feet under him,” 

And in this hope they proceeded at avery 
moderate pace toward Kingston, 

Who would have wished to hasten that moon- 
light journey, through scenes which, always 
fair, assumed a dream-like beauty in this ten- 
der light? Not Louisa assuredly, fearful though 
she felt of her father’s phoble anger. Not 
Walter, for. this present hour was to him su- 
premely delightf The future was all cloud 
and perplexity, but the present was all-sufficing. 
They drove through the silent market-town, 
where a light in the casement.of a solitary far 
ble alone gave token’ of life, They mounted the 
hill, and were again alone with nature. That 
Portsmouth road has a solemn look after sun- 
down, densely wooded here and there, and with 
steep banks that rise from the roadside on 
either hand. Silence was round them; they 
had night and the world : all to. themselves. 
Walter's lips, once loosed, were not easily lock- 
ed, and between Kingston and Putney he had 


‘said every thing which he had intended to leave 


unsaid. All his wise reflections in the inn gar- 
den went for nothing, He poured his nee 
sioned tale of a love that had stolen upon him 
unawares into Loo’s too willing ear. 6 girl 
drank the poison, but showed more firmness and 
wisdom than her lover. By not a word did she 
beet the depth of her own feelings. 

‘“Upon my soul, you’re as cold as ice, Loo,” 
he said at last, angered by her remons' ces 
or her silence, for she only spoko to ve his 
folly, ‘‘One would think you were ed 
in the waysof the world, and hadn't a spark of 
feeling left, You might as well tell me if you 
care for me, or if I’m making an idiot of myself 
for nothing,” 

““You sha’n’t make me answer a question 
which you haye no right to ask,” Loo replied, 
resolutely, ‘‘ You promised to give me a day’s 
prenaune in the country. Do you suppose I'd 

ave come, if ’d known you were going on at 
me likethis?' It’s mean of you. If I could get 
out of this dog-cart, and walk back to London, 
I'd do it,” 

‘Don’t talk like that, Loo; 
how it: wounds me. I. though you cared for 
me—just a little. I shouldn’t have humiliated 
myself if I hadn’t thought so. Never mind; I 
won’t say another word, I dare say Flora will 
marry me if I beg very hard.” 

“Of course she will; and she is the proper 
person for you to marry.» Nobody ever doub 
that. And you know you love her, and think 
her like some innocent spring flower, white 
and pure and delicate, too tender to be left 
alone in the hard, rough world,” said Loo, 
with heroic unselfishness, i him of his 
own words, 

“Very well, Loo, since pat wish it, Pll say no 
more,” he answered, wit dignity, and again 
devoted all his attention to the horse, 

That tired steed was in such sorry condition 
that it was nearly two o’clock when they drove 
slowly down Woyeey. t, ing an awful 
hollow-sounding clatter upon the uneven stones 
—Loo possessed’ by nameless fears. What 
would her father say to this past-midnight re- 
turn? How might he not abuse her? Too well 
did she know t hideous yocabulary which 
he employed in moments of passion. She 
trembled as they drew near the house, from 
ore Plank windows showed no friendly gleam 
fo) . 

There was no difficulty about holding the 
horse. That exhausted quadruped had little in- 
clination to move, though he must have been 
sentient of the neighborhood of his stable. 

Walter dismounted and rung the bell, first cau- 
tiously; as to.an ear awaiting the sound; then, 
after a pause, with a louder appeal; then still 

s’ patient ex 


ou don’t know 


brawny SaBTeny. neck, a pair of trowsers tied 
round the waist with cotton braces, bare 
feet, and tousled hair deno i 
from his bed, 
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“Who's there?’ he demanded, not without 
an expletive. q 

*“Your daughter,” answered Walter.. ‘ I’m 
sorry to have kept her out to such an unrea- 
sonable hour. “We left Thames Ditton in ¢apital 
time; but that beast of a horse was déad beat.” 

‘““Who did you say?” asked Jarred, regardless 
of the explanation. 

““Come, Jarred, no nonsense. Youre not go- 
ing to be'angry with your daughter for such a 
trifle—altogether my fault.” 

‘“My daughter!” echoed Jarred, with a stri- 
dent laugh. ‘‘She’s no daughter of mine. TI 
don’t deal in daughters who stay out with 

oung men till twoo'clock in the morning. Take 
ie baggage away: she’s no business in this 
house,” 

“ Pather!” cried Loo, pushing 
fender, who had kept himself well in front of 
her till this moment—‘‘ father!” she cried, with 
piteous appeal, ‘‘ you’ro not going to turn me 
out-of-doors; ‘you’re not going to ruin my good 
name forever! Father!”—with tones that rose 
almost to a shriek'as Jarred half shut the door 
against her—‘tyou can’t mean to shut me out! 

at have.I done to deserve it?” 

“You best know that,” he answered. ‘‘ Let 
the gentleman who has kept you out. till two 
o’clock find you a lodging in future.” 

He shut the door with the last word, They 
heard the bolts pushed home, the rusty key turn- 
ed, the chain put up—as if there were anything 
that needed the defense-of bolts and bars in Jar- 
red Gurner’s domicile. 

Loo stood aghast tpon the door-step. “Her fa- 
ther had been less abusive than his wont; but he 
had done a thing which even her fears had never 
‘* Never mind that brute,” said Walter, almost 
choking with anger. _ “ T’ll take you to some re- 
spectable hotel. ‘Don’t be frightened, Loo, TIL 
take as much care of you as if I were your elder 
brother.” 

The girl planted herself on the door-step, dead- 
ly pale, and with an angry light in her eyes. 

“Thave a mind to stay here all night,” 
she said. ‘*' To think that heshould turn against 
me like that—my own father! And I’ve always 
been'so fond of him!” 

‘*He’s a beast,” exclaimed Walter; ‘‘and I 
dare say he was drunk.” 

‘“No, he was sober,” answered Loo; ‘that’s 
what I feel the hardest. If he’d been drinking, 
I shouldn’t have minded so much; I could have 
borne it better. But he was quite cool—he didn’t 
evén use bad lan; 6. What can he think of 
me to treat me so?’ demanded the girl passion- 


ately. 

oy tell you, he’s a beast,” repeated Walter, 
who could not get beyond that point. ‘ Don’t 
let’s worry ourselves about him. Jump into the 
dog-cat, and Pll drive you to some respect- 
able hotel. “There’s a place I know in the Strand 
where they stop up late for travelers.” 

“T won’t stir out of vomey street,” cried Loo, 
with determination. _‘‘ What! away with 
you after what he said of me! Ishould like to 
pg Sg this door-step all night, and for father 
to find me here in the morning; but I suppose 
the policemen wouldn’t let me. . I'll knock up 
Mrs. Murgis at the general shop. cee Murgis 
and I went to school together at’Miss Peminto’s 
over the way, and I Jmow Mary will give mea 
night’s shelter.” 

‘ What's the good of a.night’s shelter? You 
can never go back to that house again.” 

*Can’t Ll! It’s the ar fron oo I have to go to. 
Do you think ’m going to be turned out of it 
in disgrace?: P'llgo back the first thing to-mor- 
row morning, please God, and have it out with 
aE tel Loo, it’ ble,” cried’ th 

‘ you, Loo, it’s: i ible,” erie e 
pomme man, warmly. ‘Go athe to that man’s 

ouse after the insult he has just put upon you! 
You sha’n’t doit. £ told you I would be true 
to you, come what might. You shall never 
cross that threshold again, Loo. Ill take lodg- 
ings for you to-morrow,” 

*Pve heard of that before,” said Louisa, in a 
freezing tone. ‘Ive of pepe having 
lodgings taken for them, and sometimes of its 
going so far as a brougham anda . pug-dog.- Ta 
rather not, thank you!” with asperity 

Not a wild-wood blossom by any means, this 
young woman; not a snow-drop, whose petals 
no poisonous breath had ever polluted; but 
stanch and pure after her own fashion.” 

“Too!” cried Walter, indignantly, ‘do you 
think I am a scoundrel? Do you suppose Icould 
be guilty.of one unworthy thought. in such an 
Wile on don, Mr. Leyburne. I dare 

; our on, Mr. Ley! e. 
say Secraah oolrand true,” the girl answered, 
remorsefully; ‘‘ only I feel as if the world was 
all wic'! when my own father, that I’ve 
worked and slaved for ever since I was a child, 
can cast me out.” 

‘* You sha’n’t go back to his house, Loo. Get 


her de- 


a night’s shelter from Miss—what’s her name?—- 


if you like: You'shall:go toa boarding-school 
to-morrow. You'll»be safe there. And I'll go 
and tell your father where you are, and that 
you've done with him.” : 

“Done with him!” the girl echoed, plaint- 
ively. ‘ ‘‘ There was a time when I thought the 
world was only father.” 


von ‘the beach and’ scare the sea 


Be lost, nad iene in Knocking a4 Mrs. Mur- 
gis at the general shop. was a dingy ze 
enough into which he and Loo were Amitzed 
when Mrs. Murgis arose from dreams and came 
down to answer that important bell, sorely 
troubled by fears of fire, or ill news from her 
married daughter at Ball’s Pond. But Mrs. 
Margis was kind, and listened to Loo’s sad tale 
with sympathetic “tut-tuts” and ‘you don’t 
say so’s,” and said that she could have half 
Mary’s , and welcome; and thus Loo was 
safely disposed of for the night. 

‘“You shall go to boarding-school to-morrow, 
whether you like it or not, Loo,” said the young 
man, eagerly, at parting. ‘‘I look upon your 
father’s infamous conduct as providential. Even 
your obstinacy can’t hold out any longer.” 

“Tl go to school if you like,” answered Loo, 
despondently. “Ill make things smooth, any- 
how, and make the way clear for you to marry 
the young lady in Fitzroy Square. It can’t 
much matter to anybody what acetic of me, 
when my own father doesn’t care.” 

‘But it does matter very much to me, Loo,” 
said Walter. 

They were in the dark just at the foot 
of a steep liftile staircase, which good-natured 
Mrs. Murgis had ascended to Bs ad for the un- 
expected guest, and Walter felt sorely tempted 
to repeat that sin of the shadowy lane at 
Thames Ditton; but if it had seemed to Loo a 
meanness then, it would surely seem meaner 
now. He refrained, therefore, and only pressed 
her hand with an honest brotherly squeeze, 

“Come. what may, Loo,” he said, impres- 
sively, “remember I’ve promised to be true to 
you. 

And with that pledge he bade her ‘ good- 
night,” and went back to the patient quadruped, 
languishing for his stable. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“Spring still makes spring in the mind 

When sixty years are told; 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old, 

Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 

And through the wild-piled snow-drift 
The warm rosebuds below.” 

BRANSCOMBE is not a fashionable watering- 
place; there is neither pier nor band, nor has 
any joint-stock company yet been found eager 
to experiment on the capabilities of the situation 
by the erection of a monster hotel eight stories 
high, with louvre windows commanding the 
wide-stretching Channel and distant Atlantic. 
Branscombe still languishes in obscurity; no 
speculative charlatan has discovered the peculiar 
balm of its atmosphere, and published ito the 
world as an Elysium in whose calm breast lurk 
healing and the renewal of life. Branscombe 
produces nothing except a little lace—the patient 
work of women and children—is celebrated for 
nothing. Nobody, in the accepted sense of the 
word, was ever born at Branscombe, The name 
of the village figureth not in the Biographical 
Dictionary. Nothing ever comes from Brans- 
combe. ‘There is notso much as a ruined castle, 
historically famous, in the shadow of whose 
walls the frivolous may picnic. One dilapidated 
martello tower alone marks the landscape. 
Why built it is rather difficult to imagine; for 
it is hardly within the limits of the possible 
that any hostile invader would ever essay to 
land at Branscombe. The cliffs are bold and 
high, of adark-red clay, rugged and crumbling- 
looking, as if of so loose a fabric that they 
might slip down into:'the ocean at any moment 
with briefest warning. Irregular in outline, 
grandly picturesque, is that western seaboard, 
while the inland landscape is fair as paradise. 

' Fishing is the chief, or indeed the only, re- 
source of Branscombe. The vi rroper, the 
original Branscombe, is but a collection of fish- 
ermen’s huts and a public-house or two. That 
Branscombe which visitors affect, and which 
calls itself a watering-place, boasts a little bit of 
Parade, bound by a roughly built sea-wall, a 
dozen or so of smallish, lowish houses, with bow- 
windows, much wooden balcony and veranda, 
and gardens abutting on the Parade. On the 
higher wom beyond this spot certain adven- 
turous builders, oppressed with the builder’s 
tive propensity, and with no more prom- 

ising field for its exercise, have tacked on a few 
meagre villas, standing desolate in quarter-acre 
inclosures, which neither cultivation nor climate 
has educated into gardens. There is the begin- 
ning of a terrace—five slim, bow-windowed 
houses breasting the stormy winds on the rise of 
a hill; houses inhabited by the wealthier of the 
fishermen, whose wives and families subside 
into kitchens and out-houses whenever Fortune 
favors them with lodgers. All the year round 
the fly-blown cards hang in the parlor windows, 
but only in the glare and blaze of the summer 
solstice come visitors to Branscombe. Then per- 
chance a few families from Long Sutton enliven 
thescene: troops of noisy children, who revel 
ind sca with their 
still harsher voices; a pair or two of maiden sis- 
ters, who pace meekly up and down the narrow 
oe atop of the rugged cliff, and sniff the briny 
reezes from the Atlantic, and congratulate 
themselves on the acquisition of a store of 


health, to be put away, like the household linen 
or the best glass and china, for future use. 

Ocean’s strand at Branscombe is hard and 
stony. There is no stretch of level sand for the 
delight of youth and infancy, no chalky cave 
where young mothers can sit and gossip and 
make pinafores, while their little ones raise those 
frail and perishable castles which seem fit types 
of future endeavor and its vain result. The 
friendly homely beauties of Ramsgate and 
Broadstairs are not here; but in their stead a 
certain wild picturesqueness, a certain rugged 
grandeur, not without its ¢ b 

The Branscombe season—that halcyon period 
when the Parade and the five villas and the six 
houses in the terrace are wont to brim over with 
human life, and the local butcher will display as 
many as six legs of mutton pendent from his 
grim array of iron hooks on a Saturday morning 
—had not yet begun. ‘The local grocer, station- 
er, linen-draper, and fancy repre tar had not yet 
ordered his summer stock of one dozen pairs 
puff boots, thirteen astwelve. The two bathing- 
machines which enjoyed a monopoly of the 
Branscombe bathers still hibernated in the 
darkness of their winter shed. In a word, 
Branscombe had not yet awakened. Mr. Top- 
saw, the Long Sutton auctioneer, land-surveyor, 
and house nt, had therefore ample room an 
verge enough for his selection of a house adapt- 
ed to the requirements—to use Mr. Topsaw’s 
familiar ae a gentleman of property and 
his daughter, and affording accommodation for 
the gentleman of property’s friends. Under 
these fortunate circumstances, Mr. Topsaw 
naturally chose the most expensive of the villas, 
and took care to inform the ones thereof 
that terms were not a consideration to the gen- 
tleman of property, his own profit being five per 
cent. on the entire rental, to say nothing of the 

romise of a sovereign down on the nail, which 

r. Topsaw exto: from the lone widow who 
kept the house, by way of ‘‘ dowser,” as he ex~ 
pressed it, as a mark of gratitude for his selec- 
tion of her above her fellows, when he had the 
world of Branscombe all before him where to 
choose, and ee so easily have carried the 
sunshine of his favor elsewhere, 

It appears in the common order of things that 
when a variety of detached dwellings be- 
sprinkle the outskirts of a town or village, the 

welling last erected, and furthest from the sta- 
tion, if station there be, and all other amenities 
of the settlement, is the largest and most archi- 
tecturally pretentious of the number. 

This was the case with Branscombe. _ Its 
ultima thule was, a stuccoed villa of the Ital- 
ian Gothic order, surmounted by a campanile 
tower, whose sides were open to the winds of 
heaven, and whose roof had been copied from 
the tender simplicity of an extinguisher. The 
house stood higher its neighbors, on a road 
that ascended gradually from the low-lying vil- 
lage to the level of the cliff, divided from its 
margin by a cornfield. There was a garden or 
arid tract of land, which grew wall-flowers, 
stocks, a scanty herbage that passed for grass, 
and in their due season marigolds and mig- 
nonette; one lonely monthly rose languish- 
ed again the stuecoed wall, and by way of 
wood, a belt of scanty bushes of the conifer- 
ous or sea-side tribe, shaped like the plumes that 
adorn a hearse, had been planted within the 
open iron rail that divided the grounds from the 
dusty road. This domain, which did not boast 
asmuch cedar as would have made a pencil, 
nevertheless derived its name from the stately 
tree, and was called:the Cedars. 

Remote and solitary as the place was, it en- 
chanted Flora. It was at least different from 
Fitzroy Square; that vast sweep of ocean with 
its infinite variety refreshed her eye, as water 
pos restore the traveler in Arabian deserts. 

jhe declared herself enraptured, and showered 
grateful kisses upon her father’s grizzled hair 
as he sat by the drawing-room window—the 
summer merit of the Ce consisted in its 
walls being almost entirely window —aud rested 
after a fifteen miles’ coach journey from Long 


“* How of you to come here, ,” she 
exclaimed; ‘“ and how clever of you fo. think of 
Branscombe, instead of letting me drag you off 
to Brittany or somewhere, tiring you to death 
with steamers and rails and diligences and good- 
quite soci ae ae should en a he 
quite as as Brittany—as wild an ni 
and picturesque, _Of course there are cathedsale 
there, and ruims, I suppose, and so on, for peo- 
ple to rush about and explore; but we can do 
very well without cathedrals, can’t ye pent or 
if we have a sudden yearning for Gothic archi- 
tecture, we can go to Rougemont for a day or 
two. Now, dearest father, say you are pleased 
with Branscombe, and that it’s just as nice to- 
day as when you were a boy.” 

he said this with that tender, anxious air 
which had become almost habitual with her of 
late in her intercourse with her father. A sad 
foreboding of sorrow to come had _ been 
pretee oe tak home to her loving heart; 
the fact of her father’s altered health had be- 
come astern reality beyond his power of con- 
cealment. That he was weaker than of old, 
more easily tired, more subject to pain, were 
bitter truths he could no longer hide from the 
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keen, Syne of love. But the worst Flora knew 
not. She knew not that her father’s life hung 
by a thread, and that an 
summer’s day might be his last. She thought 
him changed, grown so much older in one short 
year, but she tried to believe that this was but 
the natural decline of the strong man’s life, only 
the beginning of a long old age. Night and day 
she prayed God to spare him—to spare him for 
years to. come, for all the days of her life; she 
could not imagine her life without him. Was 
it possible she could live, leave him lying in his 
narrow grave, hidden from the sunshine and 
the glory of the universe, and go on living, and 
even find some kind of happiness without him? 
She remembered one of the girls at Miss May- 
duke’s, whose father had died suddenly, and 
who had come back to school a few weeks after- 
ward in her black frocks, She had cried a good 
deal at first, in the dismal twilight interval be- 
tween the studies, and at night in the dormitory; 
but her tears seemed to dry quickly enough, 
and she learned her lessons, and ate her dinner, 
and looked forward to the holidays, just the 
same as the rest, and her voice soon grew loud 
and clamorous in the play-ground, like the other 
voices. 

Dr. Ollivant enjoyed Branscombe almost as 
heartily as Flora. e seemed a new man now 
that he had escaped from the scientific atmo- 
sphere of Wimpole street; all the more so, per- 
haps, because he had also escaped from the so- 
ciety of Walter Leyburne, whose demonstrative 
youth had weighed him down a little, per- 
petually suggesting unpleasant comparisons, 
continually reminding him how he had let youth 
and all its opportunities of happiness slip by. 
A bitter thought, that, of one crisis in our lives 
when supreme RAPER was just within our 
reach, and by the sheer perversity and triviality 
of youth we let it mae a thought to brood over 
in after-years with deepest remorse, with grief 
unspeakable; yes, verily, “a sorrow’s crown, of 
sorrow.” 

But Dr, Ollivant’s memory could recall no such 
hour. He only reflected that, youth was a won- 
derful and beautiful thing, and that he had sac- 
rificed it upon the altar of science. He had put 
aside his youth altogether—bartered it, like 
Esau’s birthright, for his favorite. mess of pot- 
tage. He had won the great race by this very 
sacrifice—had outstripped the. footsteps of his 
contemporaries, and placed himself in the ranks 
of eminent and successful men who were from 
ten to, twenty years his senior. Only he had 
paid the price. He had never allowed himself 
the relaxations or affections of youth. 

Not until late had the knowledge of his loss 
come home to him. But seeing what a bright 
thing youth appeared in this stranger, he began 
to ask himself whether he had not n cheated 
out of a gift that was almost divine. 

“Tf I had known. Flora Chamney ten years 
ago,” he thought—“‘if Fate had made us. con- 
LSePORATES, how different my life might have 

en! 

There were moments—brief intervals of infat- 
uation no doubt—in which he used to ask him- 
self if it were really too late; if he might not 
yet enter the lists with this younger and more 
attractive rival. Nothing definite had been said 
as yet; he knew that from Mark. The young 
man had hung back kind of strangely, as it seem- 
ed to the fond father. ; 

“ And yet I'll answer for it he loves her,” said 
Mark, in his impetuous way. 

‘He would be something less or more than 
human if he did not,” answered the doctor. 

But that purblind father drew no inference 
from the speech. He had set his, heart upon 
seein, Ws ter ang ene married, The ore 
woul perfect, like a marriage in a fairy 
tale, The idea that human passion could stir 
the breast. of this grave pale doctor, with his 
deep-set, thoughtful eyes, never entered Mr. 
Chamney’s mind. 

The doctor made the most of his holiday. 
After all, happiness is a thing of the present, 
and aman might be happy the day before his 
execution if the companion his soul loved dear- 
est cheered him in his lonely cell. They char- 
tered a fishing-boat, put up a rough awning to 
shelter them from the sun, and sailed merril 
over those blue waters from after breakfast ti 
dinner-time. When Mark was tired, they made 
him lie down upon a luxurious bed of sail-cloth 
and carriage rugs, and Flora read Shelley or 
Browning to him. . 

“T can’t. say I ate understand what they’re 
driving at,” he said, “butit’scertainly soothing.” 

Whereupon he would: compose himself to 
slumber; and then, after a couple of pages or 
so, Flora would tire of Alastor, or Epipsychi- 
dion, and close her book and talk to, Dr, Olli- 
vant. 

It was curious to discover how little the doc- 
tor knew or cared about those modern singers, 
with whose music Walter Leyburne was so. fa- 
miliar.. But then, on the other hand, he had 
read Shakespeare aif some of his contempora- 
ries, with profoundest love, and had Homer in 
his care of gee 

“T thou you never read anything but 
medical and scientific books?” the girl egy ga 
deringly, after he had opened the ew 
cf his memory for her entertainment, 


moment of the long | 


at 


“T very rarely donow. I had a passion for 
those Elizabethan poets when I. was a lad; and 
for Homer. I think I half lived in the old 
Greek world—a fairy-land of dreams—till I be- 
gan to know that science is something nobler 
than the memory of the past, I have Shaks- 
peare and Homer in my consulting-room, and 
take down a volume once in a way when | am. 
more than usually tired; but that doesn’t hap- 
pen often. The inconvenience I most suffer 
trom is want of time, not flagging attention; 
though, by-the-way, my thoughts have gone 
astray sorely, lately.” 

He said these last words with a regretful look 
at that innocent young face turned to him so 
frankly. 

Ah, what pain she gave him by that too can- 
did friendliness, that told him he might be never 
more than friend! 

“Of course,” exclaimed Flora, eagerly, ‘you 
are overworked; papa is always saying so. / See 
what harm he has done himself by working |so 
hard in the foie of his life, thomehs he will get 
over all that, and. ATS quite strong again by- 
and-by, please . - You! ought not, to slave 
like that, Dr. Ollivant. It is all very well when 
one is young, but as one grows older—” ; 

promise to relax my labors somewhat when 
Tam old,” said the doctor; ‘‘ but I.can hardly 
claim the privilege of age yet awhile. Ancient 
as I poubé less appear to your young eyes, I am 


She had the vaguest estimate of the various 
stages of life—whether a man were old at forty 
or only began to be old at sixty. In) her juve- 
nile imagination life after thirty was but a down- 
hill Lily, ohne Youth and pack luoks, with most 
things that sweeten life, Snativeas behind. the 
crest of that hill, which youth climbs so gayly. 
She could hardly imagine what the journey was 
like on the other side. She wondered. a. little 
at the doctor’s half-complaining tone, as he 
must surely have put away all youthful aspira- 
tions ever so long ago. 

“Was it too late?’ he asked himself some- 
times, with a wild flash of hope. 

She listened with rapt attention when he talk- 
ed to her. His conversation at least could charm 
her. She was even interested in his career—cu- 
rious about that laborious: youth which. he’ had 
ppenk in parish drudgery or in foreign hospitals. 

hen he opened his heart and mind. for her, and 
painted a life that was not altogether unheroic, 
not without some human’ interest; but nota 
whisper, not, a breath of youth’s enchantment, 
nothing of love or woman’s loveliness. 

Once, deeming him so far removed from her- 
self by reason of his advanced years; she was 
bold enough to ask a question that. to him. was 
startling: ‘ 

“Tn all you tell me, you have never mention- 
ed—” She began. rather shyly, and. then was 
obliged. to. reconstruct her sentence:.‘‘ | won- 
der that in all your travels you never met any 
one—whom you—whom) you cared, for well 
enough to marry.” 


He looked at her with that strange half-bitter | 


look whose meaning she could not read, 

“ Curious,” he said, ‘“‘ wasn’t it?—curious that 
I didn’t tread the beaten track: fall in love with 
some respectable young woman ati twenty ; mar- 
ry at twenty-three; go back to Long Sutton, and 
set up asa family practitioner—walk in the foot- 
steps of my father, in short, and look forward 
with placid resignation to the day when my name 
should be written under his onthe family tomb- 
stone., I dare say, after all, that is the happiest 
manner of life, if modern youth could only eat 
aside its passionate aspirations for something 
better. After all, are not the lives of allmen writ- 
ten in water? Our petty struggles to win fame 
are, for the most part, futile, or the reward of our 
labors as perishable as the Grecian crown of 
wild olive. Yet perhaps.a doctor, whose life isin 
a manner a hand-to-hand conflict with the great 
mystery of pain, may take a parck pleasure out 
of his smallest victories than the man who wastes 
his nights in verse-writing, or his days in paint- 
ing pictures which could have been painted bet- 
ter three hundred years ogo. Our profession” 
—with some touch of pride—‘‘is at least pro- 
gressive.” 

‘Tt is a noble profession,” said Flora, “and 
I don’t wonder you are proud of it. But picens 
don’t run down our poor painters, even if Raf- 
faelle and Titian did paint better. They had 
popes and emperors and people, you know, to 
encourage them. I hope you don’t. despise 
painters,” 

“Hardly, Yet I confess there seems. to me 
something rather ignoble in any profession 
which produces only ornament—a life entirely 
given to the cultivation of fancy.” 

Le But. you haven’t, told me why you didn’t 


Fst 
+ , because I put. the marriage question 
out of my mind altogether when I took up the 
profession of medicine.” 
‘‘What, made up your mind to’ be an old 
bachelor!” , 
“No; but made up my mind to succeed in 
my profession before I ventured to contemplate 
the idea of marriage.” 
‘“‘ Ah,” said Flora, with a compassionate sigh, 
“that was a pity, because—”’ 


“ Because what?” he asked, when she stopped 
in the middle of her sentence. 

‘* Because it takes such a long time to succeed 
in any profession, and—please don’t be offended 
if I say anything that sounds rude—by the time 
: man has succeeded, he must be an old bache- 

or: 

“An old bachelor! I suppose, now, in your 
arin that means any one on the wrong side of 
thirty: 

‘“ Why, yes; at Miss Mayduke’s we used to 
call ome old; but I dare say that’s only a 
school-girl’s notion.” 

“Do you think it ‘quite preposterous, now, for 
a man of my age—much nearer forty than 
thirty—to have some ideaof marriage?” 

“Not at all,” she exclaimed, eagerly, and a 
gleam of gladness shot into the doctor’s dark 
eyes, ‘provided you married a suitable per- 
son,” 5 

The pleased look faded as quickly as it had 
come, ‘ 

‘“What: do you mean by a suitable person? 
Some one of my ownage, I suppose.” 

“ Of yourown age, or a few spake younger. 
Not an old maid, with disagreeable prim ways, 
or a cat anda parrot; but some charming’ wid- 
ow. There ;was: a widow who had two daugh- 
ters at Miss Mayduke’s; her husband had been 
in the China trade—silk, or tea, or something. 
She used to dress so stylishly.” 

“Thanks. I abhor stylish widows. If I were 
foreed to make an election: between two evils, I 
would rather have the old maid with her cat 
and parrot. I should have a greater chance of 
peace. | No, Flora, I will never marry, unless—” 

‘Unless what? Last 

“ Unless I can love, and be lovedagain.” 

Flora twirled: the leaves of her book, and 
gave another little com ionate sigh, faintas 
the summer breath stirs a fallen rose leaf. 

Poor infatuatedman! She was really sorry for 
him. As if any one could win all the bright- 
est things of earth, and, after having given his 
youth, to the swift race for fame, turn back and 
say, '‘‘Oh, but I also desire the joys of the rose 

arden!” Mes the end of the race leaves him 

ar off in the bleak desert, the shingly Patago- 
nian rng of middle age, wheré there is no rose 
garden, tgs s 

She felt a curious, half-séornful; half-tender 
pity for the grave doctor after this, and thought 
more of him and his lonely life than she had 
thought until now, wondering whether he would 
ever see any one ofa suitable agé whom he 
could like; trying to imagine what: kind of sent- 
iment love must be between people who were 
past thirty; whether the gentleman would write 
romantic love-letters, and the lady would blush 
and tremble at his footsteps just the same as in 
youth. She could not imagine anything so in- 
congruous as middle age and romiance ;' she could 
only, picture the courtship a business ‘transac- 
tion, the marriage .a sober’ ee affair, the 
bride dressed in silver gray ill. Feeling there- 
fore the utter impossibility of the doctor ever 
finding his way back to the rose garden; she was 

ticularly kind to him—dangerously, fatally 
i oer she inflamed his passion ‘to /fever 
point. » mutta 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Tt is a painful fact, but there is no denying it, the 
mass are the tools of. circumstance: thisledows on 
the breeze, straw on the river, their course is shaped 
a them by the currents and eddies of the stream of 

'e. 


Tary had been. more than a fortnight at 
Branscombe, and. Mr. Leyburne had not yet 
made his appearance, Flora began to feel deep- 
ly wounded by such persistent neglect. ‘The 

octor had been twice to and fro between Lon- 
don and the little Devonshire watering-place. 
While he could do so much for friendship and 
‘auld lang syne,’ for the remembrance of those 
boyish days when Mark Chamney had been his 
champion and protector, Walter could make no 
sacrifice, take no trouble. .And yet she had 
dared to think he would have been moved by a 
warmer feeling than friendship. 

‘‘ After all, I must have made a mistake,” slie 
said to herself, with a regretful sigh, as she put 
on her coquetiish little hat to go for a seaside 
ramble with the indefatigable doctor, who had 
only come down from London that afternoon 
and yet was ready for an, evening walk; «et 
od by the kindness of his man- 
ner—that. flattermg manner which evident) 
means’ nothing. hat should a poor little 
schoolgirl know about a young man’s feelings? 

e never saw any young man at Miss May- 
duke’s except the drawing-master, who must 
have been thirt y if he was a day; and we were 
always making mistakes about him. I. know 
Cecilia Todd. fancied he was breaking" his heart 
for her, till he calmly: announced to us one 
morning that he had been engaged for the last 
five years to the musi¢-mistress in a school at 


have deceiv: 


as oe Te 
t w&s not without a good many gentle sighs 
that Flora resigned: herself to the idea that Mr. 
Leyburne had never cared very much about hér 
—that he only regarded her as a young person 
whose company was agreeable enough to amuse 
the leisure of an idle evening, and no more, 
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Even after she had settled this matter in her own 
mind, she found herself just as anxious about the 
arrival of the London express—or, rather, the 


blundering, rumbling old coach which brought | 
passengers from the Long Sutton station—just | 


as expectant of a lightly built, active-looking 
figure ascending the steep road that climbed the 
cliff to the Cedars. She looked out for him 
every day from the Gothic window of her bleak 
little dressing-room; and Branscombe seemed 
less beautiful, and yonder waste of waters less 
magnificent every evening, when the passen- 
gers, from the coach had had time to go their 
several ways, and still Walter came not. 

‘T should have thought he would have hated 
London in such weather as this, and would have 
seized i any excuse to get away from it,” 
mused’ Flora; ‘‘ those grimy old. streets—those 
everlasting squares—that smoky atmosphere! 
Who would stay in London when the woods are 
full of flowers, and the sea changes color every 
hour with the changing sky? A painter, too, 
who ought to be so fond of Nature. It’s all very 
well to talk about finishing his picture; but now 
the Academy is open there can be no reason for 
his being ina hurry. He can’t exhibit the pic- 
ture before next year.” i 

Chammney expressed his wonder at the 
young man’s non-appearance, and those remarks 
of ‘his were somehow painful to Flora. She felt 
as if it were her fault that Walter Leyburne 
was so slow to come. If she had been prettier 
or more attrhctive, she told ‘herself, he would 
not have been such a laggard. Her father had 
hinted his wish about Walter too broadly for 
her to be unaware of that fancy. She Ww 
that he would have liked Walter Leyburne to 
fall in love with her, that he had given the 
young’ man every encouragement to avow him- 
self. It was humiliating to think that he had 
hoped in vain, that she lacked the power to win 
the, lover her father would have chosen for her. 

‘Tm a poor little insignificant-looking thing,” 
she said, as she contemplated her face in 
the glass—a face whose beauty was pale and 
delicate as the loveliness of a wood-anemone, a 
little white flower that-a child would tread upon 
unawares while darting after. a tall gaudy fox- 

love. Flora saw no charm’ in the oval 

ace, the tender gray eyes with their ‘dark 
lashes, the little Cupid’s-bow mouth; she: felt 
that she lacked the splendor of beauty which a 
penises would naturally require in the object of 

is adoration. What was she: compared with 
Gulnare the magnificent—that Gulnare whose 
dark and florid charms, eyes big as saucers, lips 
carmine and pouting, she had copied in cray- 
ons? She felt herself a poor creature indeed, 
and wondered that she had ever been so foolish 
as to fancy Walter could care for her. f 

This conviction had’ taken deep root, when 
one-warm June evening brought a pisd surprise 
to dispel it. They been for a long drive to 
Didmouth—a sister watering-place, with greater 

retensions both to beauty and fashion than 
pte Branscombe: The doctor had been 
with them, the day lovely; and they had daw- 
dled away a couple of hours pleasantly enough, 
lunching at the hotel by the beach, and stroll- 
ing through the one narrow street, Flora stop- 
ping every now and then to look at the lace in 
rustic shop-windows—lace which Mark was ever 
ready to buy for his little girl., What could be 
too good or too rare for her who was all the 
world to him? 

They had staid out rather later than usual, 
and the sun was low when. their hired wagon- 
ette, a homely vehicle, drove up the hill to the 
Cedars. Leaning upon the gate, with folded 
arms and ‘cigar in mouth,’was a figure Flora 
knew but too well. Her heart gave a leap at 
sight of him. All the face of creation changed 
and brightened in a moment, glorified by So 
supemnal ight. arama, ph PoP ; she had 

he that he nothing for her, set 
no value even on her sisterly friendship, 
never dreamed of wi her love. ‘His pres- 
ence seemed to falsify all her forebodings. She 
accepted if at once as the promise of happiness. 
He cared for her a little—nay, Pore even 
loved her—or he would hardly be there. 

His attitude was the perfection of comforta- 
ble Jaziness—arms loosely folded, eyes gazing 
seaward, cigar smoke curling upward in blue 
wavelets against the rosy evening light. His 
gaze was so intent upon yonder expanse of 
ocean, his thoughts so completely abstracted, 
that he did not even hear the wheels of the 
wagonette—did not look up till it stopped in 
front of him. Then, indeed, he was smiles 
and brightness, made haste to open ‘the gate 
ran to the porch, assisted Flora to alight, an 
shook hands effusively with Mark. ’ 


AI thought you'd forgotten all about us,” 
pope ig gt father, a little wounded by his ne- 
ec’ 


‘*'No, indeed; but I’ve had so much to do, and 
I’ve been rather worried.” 

** You look like it. Late hours, I dare say 
young gentleman. Never mind; you'll leave o' 
that sort of thing when you’ve a nice little wife 
to keep you in order.” j 

colored like a girl, and stole a guilty 
look at innocent Flora, whose face was radiant 
with happiness. No one could misread that ex- 
pression; no one could misread the deep joy 


| 


shining out of those clear eyes. Dr. Ollivant 
had seen her face light up just now, and knew | 
what that happy look meant. What would he | 
not have given to have caused that brightness? | 
What sacrifice would he have counted too 
costly? 

‘Indeed I did not forget your kind invita- | 
tion, Mr. Chamney,” pleaded Walter; “but I | 
couldn't away sooner. I had one or two lit- | 
tle bits of business to settle before I could leave | 
London.” 

‘* Business? One would think you were a mer- 
chant. However, here you are. We must be 
satisfied if we get the leavings of your tinie, 
mustn’t we; Flora?’ added Mark, with a touch 
of bitterness. 

“Of course, papa. Mr. Leyburne has his 
profession to think of before every thing,” re- 
plied Flora, in a sweet excusing tone, as if she 
could have forgiven any thing in this modern 
Raffaelle. 

Walter colored again. He had not touched a 
brush since the Chamneys left town. 

“Dear Miss Chamney,” he said, “you are al- | 
ways so good. I should be miserable if your | 
papa thought I did not value his invitation and 
the privilege of being down here. Honestly, I 
could not come sooner.” 

“My dear fellow, do you suppose any one 
doubts your word?” said Mark, heartily. 

Some one did doubt it—the doctor, whose 
watchful eye had noted the young man’s em- 
barrassment, that red flag of distress which he 
ne hung out more than once during this brief 

logue. 

There’s something not quite right here,” 
thought Cuthbert Ollivant.  ‘‘ A pity, since this 
foolish child is so fond of him,” 

After this they went in-doors and sat down to 
a comfortable tea-dinner, and every one seemed 
ch Walter rattled almost as gayly as of 
old in the cheerful Fitzroy Square evenings. 
Flora sat between her father and the new ar- 
rival, Dr. Ollivant maa The table was 
small, and they made the snuggest possible 

ily party, the doctor carving and making 
himself generally useful, but not talking very 
much, not by any means so eloquent as he had 
been wont to be when they were only a trio. 
But no one marked the change. Mr. Chamney 
leaned back in his easy-chair, sipping his tea, 
and watching and listening to the two young 
peo le. It was so pleasant to him to hear their 
esh young voices, to sun himself in their smiles 
and glad looks. And Walter, who ‘had little 
more resistance than a bright water-flower, 
which moves with every motion of the stream 
whereon it grows, ered himself to be be- 
iled by the influence of the hour, and behaved 
ust as if there had ‘been no such person as Loo 
in existence, as if that moonlit journey from 
Thames Ditton had been no more than adream, 

Flora had hired a‘piano, of course, being as 
little able to exist without music of some kind 
as the canaries to dispense with their daily ra- 
tions of bird seed. After tea they went to work 
at the old duets, the tender bits of Mozart, the 
old-fashioned English ballads, which seemed to 
have been composed on purpose for Flora, so 
pact eng did that fresh young voice express 
words and melody. Flora’s singing was the one 
fascination which Walter could not resist. Her 

was not so vigorous or amusing as Loo’s, 
her beauty far less striking or varied, but her | 
song never failed to enrapture him. While he | 
listened he was her slave. Mark Chamney sat | 
at the open window, half in and half out of the 
room, smoking his cigar, and listening content- 
edly to his little girl's singing: He did not 
know that it was absolutely perfect of its kind. 
He only knew that it was just the kind of sing- 
ing he liked. 

t gave him unspeakable happiness to see 
those two together again, and to fancy that the 
link which he had ed of between them 
was as strong as ever. He had been unhappy 
at the young man’s ap} mt hanging back, but 
he, like Flora, accep’ his coming as a sign of 
loyalty and devotion. : 

“How could he help loving my little girl?” 
thought Mark. i 

r the singing, Flora, who was now in the 


highest spirits, Walter to see her new do- 
main—the garden which grew so little, the wall 
which was to be covered with myrtle and roses 


when they came back to Branscombe next year; 
for they meant to come, Flora told Mr. Ley- 
burne; they liked Branscombe too well to 
tired of it in a single summer. : ; 

“You can join us in our ramble, if you like, 
Dr. Ollivant,” she said, graciously; and then. 
feeling that she had been somewhat neglectful 
of her father’s friend since Walter’s arrival, she 
added an entreaty: ‘‘ Do come, please, and help 
me to illustrate the beauties of Branscombe. 
They call it illustration, don’t they, at the pano- 
ramas? Do come with us, Dr. Ollivant.” 

‘What could he do but obey? 

“Being your slave,what should f do but tend 
upon the hours and times of your desire?” he 
said, with a light laugh, and pa Tr his 
half-smoked cigar, and gave Flora his arm, as 


muchas to say, “If I go with you, I will have 
something.” - i 
Walter could not very well ask for the other 


such a poor little thing as Flora. So he strolled 
by her side, and they crossed the moonlit grass— 
the moon had grown old and young again since 
Loo’s day in the country —and went along by the 


| edge of the cliff, upon a narrow path that had a 


delightfully dangerous look, and promenaded 
the little bit of parade, where Flora made Walter 
admire the quaint old wooden houses, with no 
two windows alike, twinkling gayly with lights, 
for visitors had now begun to arrive at Brans- 
combe for the bathing season. Then she took 
him down to the pebbly beach, which was loose 
and uncomfortable for the feet, but infinitely 
picturesque—a broken, irregular line of beach, 
making a ‘shallow bay—with fishermen’s boats 
and tackle scattered about in every direction, 
and the whitest, most rustic of coast-guard sta- 


' tions standing boldly out on a little promontory 
| in the distance. 


“You'll paint some’ delightful sea-pieces, 
wort you?” asked Flora— dear little fisher- 
boys and fisher-girls, with ruddy complexions 
and big feet and hands, and their mouths open, 
as if they were in the act of swallowing the sea- 
bene® and a salt sea-weedy look about every 

ing. 

Thanks,” said Walter, with his languid air; 
“‘unless I felt pretty sure of becoming a Hook 
or a Stanfield, I couldn’t give my mind to sea- 
scapes or fishermen’s boys or brown-sailed lug- 
gers, or any of those varieties of sea-coast life 
which people so keenly appreciate in évery ex- 
hibition of pictures.” 

“T forgot; you are going to be’a Holman 
Hunt or a Millais,” said Mlora, with a shade of 
disappointment. It would have been so nice to 
sit’on the beach all through the sunny morning, 
sheltered by a canvas umbrella, watching Wal- 
ter sketch, and epee herself by his ex- 
ample. ‘‘ I tried to sketch y myself;” she said, 
dolefully, ‘when we first came. But my sea 
used to get so muddy, and my skies would come 
out. like mottled soap, so I gave it up in de- 
spair. 

“You dear foolish child,” said Walter, sagely 
—he had come to Branscome sternly resolved to 
treat Flora in all things as a child, a sweet 
younger sister, and to go back unfettered and 
uncommitted—“ why are you always dabbling 
in colors instead of trying to master the diffi- 
culties of form? I thought you were going to 
work at the cast of a foot I gave you.” 

“That big, muscular, plaster-of-Paris foot!” 
sighed Flora. “I did work at it honestly for 
the first few days; I did it in ever so many po- 
sitions. But feet are so uninteresting, and there 
was the sea looking lovely before my windows, 
and moist colors are so tempting I couldn’t help 
trying my hand at the little fisher-boats and the 
blue dancing waves!” 

They left the beach and id oe at the small 
ie a Branscombe, the fishermen’s cottages 
sunk below the level of the road, which had 
risen with the march of ages, reducing the cot- 
tage parlors to cellars. It was all quaintly an- 
cient and picturesque; and Walter owned that, 
for any painter who did not aspire to be clas- 
sic, Branscombe would be full of subjects. 

“Tt’s just the place for a man who’ wants to 
paint pot-boilers,” he said. ‘‘ There’s not a cor- 
ner of the village that wouldn’t make a little rus- 
tic bit which would be a safe five-and-twen 
gatneae before the first week in May was out. 

ut, thank Heaven and my uncle Ferguson, I 
can get on without pot-boilers. Tl do a little 
erick for your father, though, Flora, if you 

hink he’d like it—a souvenir of Branscombe.” 

“Of course he’d like it. He’d be charmed 
with it. How good of you to think of such a 
thing!” exclaimed Flora, ‘And now we must 
go home, or ve will be sitting up too late.” 

This was the beginning of a fortnight of sum- 
mer days in which Flora was gre abe happy. 

Dr. Ollivant went back to his duties the day 
after Walter’s arrival, promising to return in a 
fortnight, and making as light of the journey as 
if it had been the hour and a quarter between 
London and Brighton. Dr. Ollivant departed, 
but he was not essential to Flora’s happiness. 
She was indeed ai ea without him, now that 
she had Walter for her companion, for she was 
dimly conscious that, let the doctor be never so 
civil, he was not the Tess antagonistic to Mr. Ley- 
burne. Cynical speeches seemed to slide una- 
wares from those thin firm lips; nay, by a 
simple elevation of the = ae the doctor’s 
expressive face could indicate how poorly he 
thought of this paragon of youths. Flora felt it 
a relief, therefore, to be alone with Walter and 
her father—to feel” that there was no ele- 
ment of cynicism or disbelief in the painter’s 
genius or the cate ter’s future among them. 

So they’sailed upon that summer sea, or went 
for long excursions in the wagonette, exploring 
every nook and corner of the country, or they 
dawdled away the longsunlit dayson the beach, 
reading, sketching, dozing. Mr. Chamney, at 
least, got rid of a considerable portion of the 
summer afternoons in placid slumber, while Wal- 
ter and Flora sat beside him talking, or reading 
poetry in low monotonous*murmurs, slumberous 
as the gentle plash of wavelets aganist the beach. 
This holiday of mind and hand, this utter idle- 
ness beside the sea, seemed sweeter than any 
leisure Walter had ever known.’ He was not in 


arm, which would have seemed like pinioning | Jove with Flora—he reminded himself of that 
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st 


fact half-a-dozen times a day, with a remorseful 
pang, when he had been betrayed into some lover- 


ike speech which was calculated to mislead this | 


tender innocent who loved him so well. He 
knew that he was very dear to her; he had read 
the secret a hundred times in the artless face, 
had been told it over and over again by the art- 
less lips. ; 

i She is the dearest little girl in the world,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘and Chamney is a dear old 
fellow, and I’m. bound to marry her.” 

And then there flashed back upon him the vi- 
sion of that moon-lit road between Kingston and 
Wimbledon, and memory recalled the words he 
had said to ‘Louisa Gurner, the stolen kiss in the 
lane, ‘those deep dark eyes into which he had 
looked for one passionate moment with love that 
recked not. of worldly wisdom’s restraining 
power—love which in that one moment had been 
master of his soul—love before whose fierce tide 
all barriers of circumstance had gone down. He 
remembered Loo, and it seemed a hard thing to 
forsake her—poor Loo, who had been turned out 
of her wretched home for his sake, perchance 


with blighted name, for the social law of Voy- | 


sey street upon the subject of reputation was 
stern as the laws of Belgravia. Black shee 
lived there and were tolerated; but the mar! 
once set upon them, remained indelible, and the 
were only tolerated in their character of blac 
sheep, and had to suffer the sting of sarcastic 
reference to past peccadilloes upon the smallest 
provocation, 

Loo had suffered in her tenderest feeling—her 
love for her reprobate father. Loo had possibly 
suffered the loss of that irrecoverable treasure, 
woman’s good name. Mr. Leyburne had done 
his best for her, after his lights, by pplaoing her 
forthwith in the care of the Misses Tompion, of 


Thurlow House, Kensington, where she was to | 


be thoroughly grounded in all the branches of a 
useful modern education. He had told the elder 
Miss Tompion that he intended. his protegee 
to remain in her care three years, and that lady 
had assured him of her power to impart a sound 
education in thatperiod, and to qualify her pupil 
for the bes of governess to children under twelve 
years of age. 

‘* Accomplishments,” said Miss Tompion, ‘are 
flowers of slow growth; but if Miss Gurner have 
a taste for music—” 

“ She has!” cried Walter, eagerly. 

“She may be able to impart Instruction in 
music to girls of twelve after three years’s pains- 
joking, study on her own part. She is painstalk- 
ing hope?” i 

Valter did not know. He knew that. this 
oor girl had worked hard at the dull slavery of 
ousehold toil, that she had a mind quick to 

learn, but could not answer for her persever- 
ance or laboriousness in the new path she was 
about to tread. 

“She is very quick in learning anything he 
answered, ‘‘ and has a remarkable love of litera- 
ture—especially try.” 

Miss Tompion looked doubtful. 

‘4 taste for poetry, acquired under the guid- 


ance of a cultivated understanding, after educa- | 
tion has formed the mind, is a source of delight | 


to its possessor,” she said, solemnly; ‘‘but an 
ignorant, undisaiines love of poe rye an ill- 
regulated mind I should consider a fatal tenden- 
cy, and one I should esteem it my duty to check, 
even to the verge of severity,” added Miss Tom- 
pion, with an awful look at Loo, who was cry- 
behind her vail. . 
iv alter recalled this little scene in the primly 
furnished drawing-room at Thurlow House, and 
remembered with keenest pang how Loo had 
cast herself sobbing on his shoulder at parting. 
“Tt’s ever so much worse than Vogeey, street,” 
she had whispered to him. ‘‘ Do— 
to take me back! Tl go back to the scrubbing, 


the dirt, the debt—anything would be better | 


than this!” 

“This” meant Miss Tompion’s, solemn aspect, 
as she stood tall and straight, the incarnate im- 
age of starched propriety, in the midst of that 
temple of Minerva, the Thurlow House drawing- 
room, an aj ent in which nota chair was 
ever seen out of its appointed space. 

He had left Looin this lady-like imprisonment, 
after giving a reference to his solicitor, which 
had convinced Miss Tompion of Loo’s respecta- 
bility, a fact she might have been inclined to 
question had it not. been supported by the solici- 
tor’s antee. That claret-colored silk dress 
and Louisa’s striking appearance had gone a 
little against Mr. Leyburne’s. protegee in the 
well-ordered mind of the school-mistress, 

Having disposed of Louisa’s life for the next 
three years, Mr. Leyuurne might be fairly said 
to have relinquished all further concernment in 
her fortunes or fate. Certain quarterly pay- 
ments he would have to make during her pupil- 
age, but at its termination she would go out 
into the world an independent, self-supportin 
young woman, and the thou; ‘ht of her nee 

ouble him no more, “Yet, in 
much, he felt. as if he had done nothing—when 
weigher) Sean that one stolen kiss in the 

2. 

Tha, foun of the absent Louisa, therefore: 
was apt to come between Mr, Leyburne an 
Flora when he was most pe Sl acs a A 
and it always brought perplexing thoughts in 


‘o ask father | 


ving done this | 


| 


its train. There were hours when it. seemed to 
him that Flora’s sweetness of disposition was the 
one charm which a man should choose to 
brighten his life; there were other hours when 
he thought that Flora might be but a childish 


| helpmate for one who hoped to be distinguished 


by-and- Tis 

Mark Chamney looked on, meanwhile, inno- 
cent as one of the sheep he had reared on the 
Darling Downs, and told himself that all was 


| well, and his little girl’s future a settled thing. 


Who could see those two together’ and doubt 
their love for each other? 

“T always felt that it must be so,” he said to 
himself; ‘ Talways knew that Providence meant 
them for one another. Providence is too good 
to leave my little girl alone in a cold, unloving 
world. God has raised up a heart to comfort 
and cherish her when I am away.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
“ The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 
Of obvious death, where I who thought to sink 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm.” 

Ar the end of the fortnight the doctor came 
back, looking all the worse for his London work, 
haggard and pale and ecare-worn. His friends 
noticed the alteration. He had been working 
too hard, they said. 

Unhappily for Dr, Ollivant, however, it was 
not professional labor that had wrought the 
change’ in him, He had been trying to live 
without Flora, trying to forget the charm of 
her presence, schooling himself to endure his 
life without her or any hope of future union 
with nas Safes. his uttermost, and failing pite- 
ously. Love, when he fastens on a victim of 
Cuthbert Ollivant’s age, is not the tricksy spirit 
that leads youth along the path of pleasure with 
a chain of roses, The Eros of middle life is an 
implacable master, who binds his slave with 
Setters of iron, and drives him with an iron 
goad, 

Mark Chamney welcomed his old school-fellow 
with more than usual heartiness. He was hap- 
pier than when they had parted, happy in the as- 
surance of Flora’s future. The grip of his hand 
had all its old strength. 

“You look all the better for Branscombe, 
Mark,” said the doctor. 

“Do I? Well, you see, I’ve been enjoying 
myself more than usual this last week or so.” 

i ‘Hardly complimentary to me,” said the doc- 


ip 

“Don’t suppose I haven’t missed you, Olli- 
vant, for lhave. My pleasure has been purely 
vicarious. I enjoyed seeing our youngsters to- 
gether, Walter and Flora have been so delight- 
ed with the place and the fine weather and each 
other. It has done my heart good to watch 
them.” 

The doctor’s face clouded, as it always did at 
any mention of Walter Leyburne. aster as 
he was of himself in all other respects, he had 
not yet learned to govern himself in this. 

They had planned various excursions for the 
week—a drive to an old cburch among the ver- 
dant wooded hills, called Tadmor in the Wilder- 
ness; a church which had long been disused ex- 
cept in connection with the picturesque secluded 
burial-ground that stretched at its feet; a church 
which, according to west-country tradition, was 
one of the oldest in England. 

The wagonette was in attendance at eleven 
o’clock next morning, and Flora prepared with 
a neatly packed basket, containing a pigeon-pie 
and a pound-cake, a punnet of big scarlet straw- 
berries and a bottle of cream, with other bottles, 
et cetera, which made the basket rather heavy. 
She had shawls and rugs in abundance, lest dear 

apa should feel cold, and was full of loving care 
‘or his safety. 
‘Walter was to be coachman, an office for which 


he had begged earnestly. Mark took the seat at 
his side, so Flora and the doctor sat opposite 
each other in the wagonette, an ement 


> 

which filled the doctor with delight. e had 
come back to Branscombe recklessof the future, 
determined to get just as much happiness as he 
could get out of the present, without afterthought 
or calculation. To sit opposite to her in that rus- 
tic vehicle; to see every change of shadow and 

ht that flitted across her innocent face; to 
talk to her and listen to her gentle intelligent re- 
plies; to be with her undisturbed, her compan- 
ion and friend and counselor! What deeper joy 
need he ask of the present hour than this? 

He shut his eyes to the future, therefore, and 
abandoned, himself, heart and soul, to this im- 
mediate happiness. Mr. Chamney was in a talk- 
ative amped 3;,went over his Australian experi- 
ences—familiar ground to Walter; and the 
prong man had about as much as he could do 

attend to his companion and the horse—no 
time for turning round to talk to Flora, except 
for an occasional word or two about the beau 
of the landscape. Three of the wats had to 
alight a good many times to walk up the hills 
which are of the steepest in this district. But 
the doctor insisted that Mark should keep his 
place—such: hills as these were not for him to 
climb. He assented with a sigh. 


“*Tt’s a hard thing to get old and feeble,” ho 
said. ‘‘ When I think of the mountains I’ve 
scaled in Australia, and find myself unequal to 
these mole-hills, I am disagreeably reminded of 
age and decay.” 

Walter led the horse, and Flora and the doc- 
tor walked side by side. He told her all about 
the wild flowers she gathered from the steep 
green banks beside the road—their names, their 
properties, all the attributes that tradition or 
poetry had given them. 

“To think of your being a botanist!” exclaim- 
ed Flora, wondering at his knowledge. 

‘*T should bea poor physician if I didn’t know 
as much about simples as an old woman, There 
was a time when the world was, for the most 
part, doctored by old women: Hecate-like hags 
who found healing—or sometimes death—in ev- 
ery hedge. There’ is hardly a leaf in yonder 
bank which might not be used for good or ill. 
Nature has no negatives.” 

The drive lasted a long time in this leisurely 
fashion, walking up all the hills and walking 
down the steepest descents, loitering on lofty 
spots to admire the landscape, stopping at a 
road-side farm-house for a draught of new milk, 
and otherwise dawdling, so that it was two 
o’clock when they mounted the last hill, and 
vn at the gate of the old burial- 
ground. 

It would have been a sacrilegious bee to ee 
nic among tombstones, so they carried the bas- 
ket into a little bit of wood which bordered the 
old church-yard. The horse and vehicle were 
disposed of at an an adjacent farm-house—the 
only dwelling in sight of the church. 

tter silence reigned in the wood—silence and 
solemn beauty. vho can wonder that uwaen- 
lightened man worshiped his deity in groves and 
woods? To every mind the forest has a sacred 
air, and seems the natural temple of the invisi- 
ble God. Darkness and silence are His attri- 
butes, and here they reign perpetual. 

Flora drew closer to her father, awed by the 
silence, as they entered this little world of shad- 
ow. That joyous spirit was suddenly clouded. 
Darkness and shadow reminded her of that aw- 
ful shade which walks this world of ours, and 
hovers near us even in our Ph moments. 
She put her hand through k’s arm, and 
looked up at his wan face. 

“You are not tired, dearest papa?” 

‘*No, Baby, not more tired than usual.” 

“That sounds as if you were always tired,” 
she said, anxiously. 

‘Well, darling, I don’t pretend to be the fel- 
low I was ten years agoin Queensland. But I 
mean to enjoy myself to-day for all that; so you 
needn't look unhappy, pretty one. Whatever 
oe of life I have, remember that my latter 

ays have been very pleasant, and that you have 
made their 
little one.” 

Flora threw herself on his breast with a sob. 

i he a apa, you pierce my heart when you 
speak like That, as if we were not to have many 
happy years together—as if God could be cruel 
enough to us.” 

““We must never call God cruel,” said Mark, 
solemnly. ‘Remember Him who knew deeper 
sorrow than man’s wildest grief, yet did not 
complain.” 

The girl choked back her tears, and clung ev- 
en more fondly to her father’s arm. 

After all,” said Mark Chamney, gayly, ‘I 
dare say when our parting does come it will be 
to the sound of wedding-bells. My darling will 
think it no hardship to leave me when she de- 
parts with the husband of her choice.” 

‘“No, papa; no husband shall ever take me 
away from you! Whoever wants me for a wife 
must make his home in my father’s house. But 
Iam a poor little insignificant thing, and 1 don’t 


always remember that, 


suppose any one will ever want to m me. I 
feel as if 1 was born to be an old maid. See 
how fond I am of canaries! That's an awful 


si oe 
Marie Chamney laughed aloud—the old genial 
nae oc neither pain nor weakness had 
changed. 

“Why, Baby, do you think I’m blind? Do 
you suppose I can’t see the state of the case be- 

een you and Walter?” 

“Papa,” said Flora, seriously, “he doesn’t 
care a a bit for me.” 

“Then I don’t know what caring means,” 

‘“‘Tndeed, papa, you are quite mistaken. He 
likes me very well, perhaps, as a younger sister; 
but no more than that, I know.” 

*Mistaken—pshaw! as if my eyes were not 
keener than yours. It’s the lookers-on who see 
the most of the game, Flora. But perhaps you 
don’t like him?” 

Flora was silent. Her father looked down at 
the sweet young face suffused with blushes— 
eyelids drooping, with tears on their dark lashes. 

“Never mind, darling; I won’t ask for an an- 
swer; J know, and the future will show which 
of us was right. And now, no more serious talk 
to-day. You enjoyed the drive up here, Baby?” 

“‘Oh yes, papa; the is so lovely.” 

‘And Ollivant is a pleasant companion, eh?” 

“A delightful companion, papa. I felt a lit~ 
tle cross at first when we set out—” 

“ At not having Walter?” 

“T didn’t say » 


ae 


a> 


“Of course uot, Baby.” 
“But Dr, Ollivant talked so nicely that T 
couldn’t help being interested. He seems to 
know everyt ing and understand everything— 
and he is so kind and thoughtful. I shall never 
be disagreeable about him again, papa.” 

“Tm very glad to hear that, lora, for Olli- 
vantand Leyburneare the only friends we have. 
Come, we’d better make this our halting-place. 
The other two will find us presently.” 

The other two had remained behind to see to 
the horse, and carry the basket between them. 
The halting-place Mark had chosen was a little 
opening in the wood, which revealed the wide- 
spreading panorama, beyond, as seen through an 
arch of greenery, A. tiny brook of clearest wa- 
ter rippled over the pebbles at their feet; a rug- 
ged bank, crowned with tall pines, offered a 
comfortable seat. Here Mark spread his furry 
rug, and stretched himself out in luxurious ease, 
while Flo’s soprano voice called from a little 


knolbto give the basket-bearers notice of their 


destination, They arrived almost immediately, 
and the basket was unpacked with all the gay- 
ety which usually attends the emptying of a 
pene hamper.. It was such a,thoroughly silvan 

usiness altogether—the feast of the simplest— 
the banqueters the most temperate. 

Dr; Oliivant, the grave physician, the man up- 
on whom premature age was wont to sit asa gar- 
ment, the recognized authority upon cardiac dis- 
ease, was to-day the gayest and, to all appear- 
ance, the happiest of the revelers.) There was 
not enough alcohol in that modest bottle of La 
Rose which the three men shared among them 
to inspire a spurious merriment—it was all gen- 
uine mirth; and Mark listened and looked on 
admiringly, while Flora and the doctor talked. 
Walter, on the contrary, was more silent than 
usual, , He was thinking of Loo’s day in. the 
country, and of what deep rapture such a scene 


as this would have inspired in that ardent soul. | 
He remembered how. she had spoken of the For- | 


est, meaning Epping. It would have been pleas- 
ant to see her eyes glow with delight at 
sight of yonder wide sweep of hill and valley, 
verdure and woodland, 

But it was a vain thought. Loo was tread- 
ing the scholastic mill under the stern eye,of 
Miss Tompion, and never more must he and she 
make holiday together. 

The idea of her imprisonment, the memory 
of her last: imploring look, saddened the painter 
in spite of himself. He hardly heard. Flora’s 
fresh young voice, or the doctor’s graver tonés, 
He began to feel tired of this holiday life—tired 
even of Nature’s beauty. The whole thing seem- 
ed childish. He turned from Dr. Ollivant with 
a scornful look, wondering that aman with some 
claim to intellectual distinction shouldbe capable 
of finding delight in such foolish pleasures. 

Mark Chamney noticed his moodiness, 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Walter? 
You and Ollivant are like the old man and wo- 
man in the weather glass—when one comes out, 
the other disappears. Your spirits were high 
enough yesterday, but now that Ollivant’s here, 
they seem to have gone down to zero.” 

“Tam not so learned as the doctor,” sneered 
Walter, ‘‘and am not capable of cnt shia 
Miss Chamney upon w d traditions an 
barge vee with the eloquence and erudition 
which have distinguished his conversation this 
morning.” 

“Jealous!” thought Mark, pleased. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow! He's over head and ears in love with 
i ho girl, and is jealous even of Ollivant.” 
a vgs rose directly the simple meal was fin- 
ished. 

“Tl: go for a ramble among the hills over 
there,” he said, ‘‘ while you all amuse yourselves 
exploring church and church-yard. I want to 
stretch my legs a little after that long drive.” 

Flora looked disappointed. 

“Don’t you want to see the church?’ she ex- 
claimed—*‘ the oldest in England.” 

“T have no ion for old churches; but Pll 
come back in time for a look at it. We sha’n’t 
leave here ina hurry, I suppose?” 

“No, we can stay till five,” answered Mark, 
looking at his watch.  ‘‘It’s just three: That 
gives you, young people a couple of hours to 
amuse yourselves as you like. I shall indulge 
myself with a nap.” 

e made himself comfortable upon the rug, 
Flora assisting: She had forgotten nothing that 
could insure his comfort. She had brought an 
air pillon for his head, and the softest of Shet- 
land shawls to infold him ints fleecy web. 

Not once did she look up at Walter as she 
knelt by the invalid’s rustic couch. She, too 
would have liked to ramble among those verdant 
hills, but it was not for her to proj it. She 
felt that he was unkind for wishing to leave 
her—that of all vain dreams her father’s was 
vainest. ‘ 

“Yet only yesterday I thought that he cared 
for me,” she said to herself, with sorrowful res- 
ignation. are 

Walter lit his cigar, gave his friend a careless 
nod of farewell, and departed, promising to re- 
turn in an hour, : 

Mark composed himself for shamber; 

“You'd better take my little girl over the 
church,” he said to the doctor; ‘‘ that young fel- 
low won’t be back till it’s time for us to'start, I 


| 


| 
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dare say. He’s gone to think out some grand 
idea for a new picture, I'll be bound.” 

Flora sighed gently. Yes, that was it, per- 
haps... True artists must live sometimes apart, 
in a kind of cloud-land.. It was wrong of her 
to feel vexed with Walter for liking a lonely 
ramble. 

“Shall we go and) explore the old church?’ 
asked Dr. Ollivant, after an interval of placid 
silence. Mark Chamney was fast asleep by this 
time. 

‘Tf you please,” said Flora, waking from a 
reverie. “If you think papa will be quite safe 
here.” 

“1 do not, think any danger can assail him. 
There is no treacherous. east wind., We ma: 
safely leave him for half an hour, and we shall 
be within call if he wants us.” 

Flora rose, and they went away together, side 
by side. Ah, happy, if life could have gone on 
thus, thought the doctor. He would have asked 
no higher delight than the passionless joys of 
this summer afternoon. 

A little gate opened out of the wood into the 
old burial-ground, and they went in among rus- 
tic tombstones, moss-grown and decaying, with 
here and there a modern monument of higher 

retensions, and here and there a humble wooden 

ead-board with rudely eut inscription. The 
ground was irregular; on one side of the church 
a sleepy hollow sheltered by v beg Rey 
limes, a chestnut or two, and a rugged old oa’ 
which spread its branches wide over one quiet 
corner; on the other side an open plateau com- 
manding a wide range of ‘country. 

The church’ looked like a forgotten’ church in 
a forgotten land. The ivy had pushed in among 
the decaying stones of the tower, loosening the 
masonry; time) and weather had honeycombed 
the stones in some places, and a heap of fallen 
rubbish in one corner hinted at. swift-coming 
ruin. The ye half of the tower had been 

atched with rds on the windward side, and 

e lower half, which’ had once been the en- 
trance to the church, was occupied by a clay- 
stained barrow, a pickaxe and spade, and some 
loose planks—a grave-digger’s dismal plant. 

After making the circuit of the church, they 
found the village guardian of the temple, a man 
who was at once sexton and grave-digger and 

rdener—not that this church-yard in the wil- 

lerness knew much of the gardener’s care, but 
here and: there he pegged up a wandering rose- 
brier, or cut down a bank of dock and thistle. 

He let them into the church, whose interior 
presented no remarkable feature, save, indeed 
a primeval simplicity suggestive of a departed 
age. There flourished, on tall slate tablets, the 
Ten Commandments—that pillar’ ‘of faith by 
which old-fashioned churchmen stand stanchly 
in these days of ‘change. The most evangelical 
mind a have been satisfied ‘that here, at 
least, lurked no a blandishments, no trap- 
Sarge le Rome. Bare’ benches, a pulpit like a 

acking-case, bare walls rudely plastered, a 

rick floor;'a cupboard for the sacred books, 
another cupboard for the parson’s surplice, a 
tablet or two to the honor and glory of departed 
church-wardens who had made small bequests 
for the support of the chureh—no more. The 
ivy creeping in at the diamond-paned case- 
ments, the blue sky seen athwart the dark trac- 
=i of an ee tine were the 
only beautiful things to be seen in the church of 
Tachnor in the Wilderness. Flora’s interest 
was soon exhausted. That dull gray interior 
nr! aie no romantic memories—only the idea 
of fat farmers and their families worshiping in 
that barn-like edifice, Sunday after Sunday, 
= sluggish souls attuned to their sluggish 


ves. 

They went back to the burial-ground, and 
here Flora found ample food for thought. She 
looked at the ages of the dead, and felt a little 
shock whenever she came to the record of some 
sleeper who had numbered less than her father’s 
years when he “was called away: , how 
many, even in that rural region where death 
should be a tardy visitant, had been summoned 
in life’s meridian! She turned from the tomb- 
stones with a ie The doctor, close 
at her side, and ever wai of her face, noted 
look and sigh, and guessed the current of her 
thoughts. 

“ How hard that death should walk the world 
stealthily!” she said. » ‘‘If there were one ap- 
pointed hour for all to die, the common doom 
would be easier to bear. We should know the 
end must come, and prepare for it—prepare for 
death—prepare for parting. There would be no 
agony of suspense, no wavering hopes and fears. 
Tt is the surprise that is so cruel. ose we love 
are not taken from us in the course of nature, 
but snatched away unawares. where we 
may, we are on the edge of a grave.” The da’ 
of man are threescore years and ten, says the 
Scripture. But that isnot true. Look at my 
father,” she cried, passionately, b ing into 
tears; ‘‘can you promise me that he will live to 
be seventy?” ‘ 

Those tears unmanned the doctor. Passion, 
so long restrained, slipped the leash. In a mo- 
ment he was on his knees upon the Vv 
mound, clasping Flora’s hands as she leaned 

inst the sunken head-stone, covering the poor 
little hands with kisses. 
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‘*My love, be. comforted!” he cried; ‘*God 
will not leave you desolate. If one great love 
must be taken from you, there shall be another 
—greater, ‘stronger, more utterly devoted—to 
replace tlie lost affection. My darling, don’t 
shrink from me like that. There never was a 
woman loved better than T love you—rarely a 
woman loved so well. You must have guessed 
it—you must have known it—even though to 
your mind I seem old and grave, and outside 
the pale of love and hope. Flora, pity me!” 

That last appeal—a cry of anguish so utter— 
touched her in spite of her pained surprise. 

“Pity you, Dr. Ollivant?” she said, gently. 
“T do indeed pity you, if you can be so foolish 
—if there is‘any meaning in this wild talk.” 

“Meaning! It is the one meaning of my life. 
[never carried away the memory of a woman’s 
face till lsaw yours. ‘The loveliest have passed 
before me like pictures in a gallery, or making 
even less impression on my mind. But I saw 
you—Iknew ‘youwatched all your pretty looks 
your gentle’ womanly ways—and my min 
opened to the understanding of a new world. 
Love and hope and home and wife and children 
—the idlest words men Sioan had not been emp- 
tier words for me till then. I knew you, and 
home and wife became the one purpose of my 
existence. God knows I have tried to do with- 
out that:-vain dream—to live without you; but 
TI can not—I can not. If you will not be my 
wife, there is nothing before me but misery.” 

“T am so sorry,” faltered Flora, very pale, 
frightened by the force of this passion, so ter- 
rible in its stern reality, not in the least like any 
lover’s talk she had ever imagined—“ sincerely 
sorry that you should think of any thing so im- 
possible, Pray be reasonable, dear Dr. Ollivant; 
remember the difference of our ages.” 

“T¢ did not hinder my loving you—it would 
not bea at my ea your life happy—if you 
would only trust me. TI would be husband and 
father in one, protector, guide. Your youth, 
your innocence, os gentle Res aia nature, 
need a stronger helpmate than some boy-lover 
whom you might choose for the brightness of 
his glance, the sunlight on his hair. “Boy-and- 
girl love is a pretty thing in poetry, Flora, but 
poor stuff to stand the wear and tear of life. 

rust a love that is the outeome of manhood, 
the fruit of a ripened mind, rather than that 
careless fancy of youth which is fleeting as the 
foam upon a shallow river.” 

‘*Oh dear,” said Flora, in sheer distress of 
mind, “what can you see in me—a poor little 
insignificant creature that no one notices? You 
who are so clever—you who know bad gs dicta 2 ro 

“T never knew love till I knew you, Flora, or 
youth or hope. You brought me the bloom of 
my late youth. At the time when other men 
are young, I was old: I am as young as the 

youngest now. The heart is the true time- 
eeper.” 

*“You are so good, so wise, so true a friend to 
papa,” faltered Flora, half frightened, half flat- 
tered. There was a thrilling sense of power, of 
her own importance, in finding herself loved like 
this—a novel intoxication. Her glance softened, 
the tender curve of her lip relaxed into a gentle 
smile. She was sorry for the doctor's infatua- 
tion—a little proud of having inspired a passion 
so romantic. “If I had never known any one 
else—” she said, hesitatingly. 

“Tf you had never known him !” cried Cuth- 
bert, hope rekindled by her softness, and with 
hope jealous anger. ‘ff I had come first, and 
come alone, I might have had my chance. He 
be ee me—he who is incapable of an honest 

love. 

“How dare = si say that?’ exclaimed Flora, 
flaming out. No name had been spoken—no 
name was needed to indicate the subject of their 
speech. ‘What right have you to set yourself 
up as his judge?” 

“No right, Flora, but some experience of man- 
kind. It is nét' hate or jealousy that speaks 
when I tell he that Walter Leyburne is incapa- 
ble of a noble self-sacrificing love. It is convic- 
tion. ‘Unstable in all things, thou shalt not ex- 
cel.’ He will never be a famous painter, for he 
is not true to his art. He will never be a faith- 
ful lover, for he has no constancy of purpose. 
He is that shifting sand which never bore a noble 
edifice. He is that wandering star of whom the 
apostle speaks: ‘ Clouds they are without water, 
carried about of winds; trees whose fruit with- 
ereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
nee as shameful of speak against him 

“Tt is eful of you to i nl 
—shameful, cowardly to depreciate him in his 
absence, and to quote the gospel against him, as 
if St. Jude had any unkind feeling about poor 
Walter,” added Flora, restraining her tears with 
a le. ‘Mr. Leyburne is nothing to me, 
or, at the most, only a friend; but I detest peo- 
ple who speak against my friends.” 

“Then you detest me, Flora?” 

“ Yes.” ‘ 3 

“T am sorry for that.” 

“T detest you when you are unjust and un- 
kind,” said Mora, half relenting. ‘Of course 
T can’t altogether hate you, for you are papa’s 
friend—his doctor too. You hold the keys of 
life and death, perhaps. Oh, be kind to him— 
nf i ofhim! Don ¢ punish me by neglecting 
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LOST FOR LOVE)! 


“Ain T quite a dastard? Flora, if the waste 
of all my life could prolong your father’s for a 
ear beyond God’s limit, I would surrender my 
ife as freely for your pleasure as if it were a 
cup of water given to a thirsty wayfarer, What 
sacrifice of self would I not make for your sake? 
ay, even to the last worst sacrifice of all—to see 
you happy with another! On-my soul and hon- 
or, if Thad thought Walter Leyburne the man 
to render your life happy, this wild prayer of 
to-day should have remained unspoken. I would 
have locked my lips. No temptation—not even 
the sight of your tears—should have beguiled 
me from my steadfast silence, I would have 
gone down to the grave, adoring you to the last 
hour of my life, but with my love untold. I 
have strength and will and courage enough even 
for that, Flora.” 

“T know you are great; [ believe you are 
good,” answered the girl, looking up at him with 
wondering eyes, awed by the depth and strength 
of his passion—‘ too good to make me unhappy 
by talking of this foolish love—so foolish, since I 
am. so unworthy of it.” 

‘*No, you are more than worthy. What is 
there on the earth better than 8 and inno- 
cence for a man to adore? tender violet, 
fresh and bright with the dew of life’s morning, 
no ripe red rose thatever flaunted her beauty in 
the mid-day sun owns your gentle charm. Oh, 
Flora, can you not choose between a weak, 
wavering fancy like Walter Leyburne’s and a 
love so strong as mine? Alas! you know not 
how much I renounce for your sake, how stern- 
ly I had planned my career, and how little room 
there was in the plan of it for an absorbing pas- 
sion. Inever thought that love could be need- 
ful to my life till I knew you. You have awak- 
ened a dormant soul, Flora; you are bound to 
cherish, to succor it. Do not thrust it from 
you to perish in outer darkness. For me there 
is no medium between delight and despair—the 
blessedness of being loved by you and the blank 
misery of existence without you.” 

His words took deeper meaning from the som- 
ber fire of his dark eyes—the utter intensity of 
look and action—the hand which clasped Flora’s 
with a grip of iron, every vein defined in the 
white surface, every muscle rigid. Physiolo- 
pits might have read the man’s soul from no 

setter indication than that firm strong hand—a 
man born to set himself against the impossible, 
resolute to recklessness, if need were, 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed Flora, piteously, ‘I 
don’t know what to say, I don’t know what to 
do! It is such a shock to me to hear you go on 
like this, Dr. Ollivant, when I have always look- 
ed up to you, and respected yon; and been grate- 
ful to you for papa’s sake, beg you never to 
repeat this wild talk. Let us forget that you 
ever talked so. I hope you'll be happy by-and- 
by, and find some good, clever wife, who will 
suit you ever so much better than a foolish little 
thing like me.” 

“*Flora, if I had come first—if you had never 
known Walter Leyburne, would there have been 
any hope for me then?’ he asked, desperately, 
ignoring her wise little lecture. 

“Tam afraid not, You see you are so many 
years older than I am. I don’t think I ever 
could have thought of you in that light, even 
if—" 

“Even if you had not loved Walter Ley- 
burne,” said the doctor. 

“You have no right to say that. You know 
that Mr. Leyburne is nothing to me.” 

‘God grant he may never be any more to you 
than he is now!” 

“Tt would make no difference in my feelings 
toward you,” cried Flora, indignantly. 

“God grant it for your own sake,” said the 
doctor, with a moody look, i 

He rose from the ee hillock on which he 
had been kneeling all this time at the girl’s feet, 
holding her slender wrist with that strong hand 
of his, constraining her to hear him to the end. 
He rose, with a gloomy look upon his rigid face, 
and turned away from her, It was all over. 
He had said his say—prayed his prayer. He 
knew no further plea that he could make. His 
neem 9 of hope—the pale ray that had lured 

im on till now—was extinguished forever. 

He was not an with Flora for her refusal. 
That mighty love he bore her, passionate though 
it might be, was not the kind of love which fail- 
ure and disappointment can transform to hatred. 
He might detest his happy rival, but for Flora 
he had no feeling save tenderness. 

She stood by. the head-stone, hardly daring to 
look up, while Dr. Ollivant moved a pace or he 
away from her. She was an; with him for 
his depreciation of Walter, but sorry for his 
foolish infatuation. Never before had she seen 

ief or passion in a man. It was like being 

rought face to face with some inhabitant of a 
race world. Pity and wonder divided her 
mind, 


“ Flora,” said a light voice at her elbow. 

Sho looked round with a start and a faint ery 
of gladness. 

“Oh, Walter, is it you?” 

“Ves; I've had a long ramble, and come back 
to show you the chureh.” 

“Youre very kind,” replied Flora, with dig- 
nity; “I’ve seen the church, and I’m quite ready 
to go back to papa.” 


She had forgotten his bad conduct at first in 
her delight at seeing him. It had been such a 
relief to hear his voice, to see his frank smile, 
after that awful look of Dr. Ollivant’s as he turn- 
ed his gloomy face away from her just now. 

“Then perhaps you'll show me'the church, I 
suppose, having come here for the express pur- 

ose of seeing the place, one is in a manner 

und to see it. That’s the worst ofa picnic; 
the drive is delightful, the lunching is always 
agreeable, but the lion to be done afterward is 
generally a bore.” 

““T don’t think you can see the church unless 
you grope your way in through some door that’s 

m left unlocked by accident. The man who 
keeps the keys has gone home, and he lives three 
miles away. He told us so.” 

“*Communicative creature! In that case we'll 
consider the church done, Any remarkable 
monuments in the church-yard?”’ 

‘*Yes, a poor little freestone cross in memory 
of a landscape painter, whom the nation might 
honor with a nobler memorial,” said Dr. Olli- 
vant, lookinground. ‘ Goand look at his grave, 
Mr. Leyburne, and see how easily even great- 
ness may be forgotten. His pictures fetch large 
sums at Christie’s; but the pe grows high 
upon the mound under which he sleeps, upon the 
slope of a pet Me treba ae hill, in the glow of 
the sunsets he loved to paint.” 

Nothing in the doctor’s calm tone indicated 
the struggle of the past half hour. He possess- 
ed that heroism of daily life, the power of keep- 
ing his emotion in check. Strong must have 
been that spring-tide of passion wnich had car- 
ried away the flood-gates of prudence a little 
while ago. 

They went to look at the painter's grave, 
which Dr. Ollivant had discovered by chance 
among the humble memorials of village trades- 
men and tenant farmers. The afternoon sun- 
light bathed the spot in its soft golden glow. It 
was not a bad ree re atter, perhaps, 
save for the credit of the nation, than West- 
minster wine 

“T should like to go back to papa, please,” said 
Flora. ““He must have finished his nap by this 
time. 

“Then we'll go to him. How pale you are 
looking, Flora!” cried the painter. ‘The old- 
est church in England has been too much for 

ou.” 

“*T do feel rather tired.” 

“Poor little fragile flower! and I have been to 
the top of the hill over there, and feel none the 
worse for the journey.” 

Flora and Walter went back to the wood 
where they had picnicked, leaving Dr. Ollivant 
alone in the church-yard. He was moving 
slowly among the tarfbound graves, an —- 4 
of gloomy meditation not inappropriate to the 
scene. 

They found Mr. Chamney seated on a pile of 
pine trunks, smoking his cigar and contempla- 
ting the landscape with a look of serene thought- 
fulness. He had been meditating upon that one 
subject which lay nearest his heart—his little 
girl’s future. To him itseemed clear and bright 
enough, despite Flora’s doubts. 

He welcomed them with a smile. 

“What! you two have been together all the 
time, after all?” 

“‘T have been to the other end of the world— 
at least to the top of that hill over there,” said 
Walter; ‘and then I made a circumambulation 
and got back to the church-yard, but not in time 
to show Miss Chamney the church. Dr. Olli- 
vant had anticipated me.” 

‘Well, I think we had better get off as 
soon as we can, if you’ve all had enough of 'Tad- 
mor in the Wilderness. There’s a high tea or 
wet offered for eight o’clock, isn’t there, 

aby? 


“ es a.” 
“T’s’ nearly six, and the drive takes two 
hours; but we won’t spoil a pleasant day by hur- 
here’s Ollivant?” 


Tying the close of it. 
“Ruminating upon the end of life among vil- 
lage graves. e did not Joie disturb his 
solemn meditations, but I know where to look 
for him when the wagonette’s ready.” 

They strolled slowly through the little wood, 
and went into the farm-yard, where Flora fell in 
love with a mild-faced Devonian cow, es as 
the rich soil on which she was pastured, and ad- 
mired all the varieties of farm-yard life with 
the fresh enthusiasm of a city maiden, while 
the horse was being harnessed. 

When all was ready, they found Dr, Ollivant 
at the church-yard gate, serious, courteous as of 
old, and no trace of that consuming 
flame which transformed him less than an 
hour ago. He was more silent than usual dur- 
ing the homeward drive, but none the less ten- 
der in his care of Flora. Gentle was the hand 
with which he adjusted her shawls and af he 
lest the evening breeze should be too chill for 
her safety, gravely sweet his tones when he 
‘spoke to her. 

Once something in the expression of his face 
touched her unawares. She looked up suddenly, 
and Hee his look of infinite love. 

“Perhaps, after all, he is right,” she thought, 
deeply moved by that revelation of despairing 
love. “If I never known Walter, I might 
have learned to care for him, were it only out of 
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gratitude for such deep affection. What would 
it have mattered to mo that he is ever so many 
years older than I? He honors me so much the 
more by his regard. Yes, I might have loved 
him a little, I dare say, if I had never known 
Walter.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ Allez, Soyez heureuse; oubliez-moi bien vite, 
Comme le cherubin oublia le levite 
Qui l'avait vu passer et traverser les cieux.” 


THE emotions of that afternoon in: 'Tadmor 
churech-yard proved a little too much for Miss 
Chamney’s strength, and she was confined to her 
room next morning with a severe headache, 
Perhaps, too, she shrunk from a meeting with 
the doctor. All the eary familiarity of their 

ast intercourse was over. She dreaded any al- 
usion to that hopeless passion which gave him 
& new character in her mind. He was no longer 
the safe middle-aged friend, a kind of adopted 
uncle. All future companionship with him must 
be fraught with fear. 

The morning after the picnic—disagreeably 
distinguished from all other mornings by Flora’s 
absence—was spent by the three gentlemen in a 
somewhat desultory manner. Mr. Chamney lay 
on the sofa by the open window, reading yester- 
day’s papers. The doctor went for a purpose- 
less ramble on the cliff, intending to return at 
noon to write letters in the little room behind 
the drawing-room, which had been given up to 
his use. Walter went down to the beach to 
sketch and smoke for an hour or two, after his 
lazy, holiday-making fashion. 
~ The doctor walked far, following the irregular 
line of the coast, across cornfield and fa low, 
om and common land. The spot where he 

alted was the wildest, most desolate bit of the 
landscape; an angle where the cliff rose hi hest, 
and the descent, although not absolutely s heer, 
was steep enough to make the lonely wanderer 
recoil from the verge with a shudder. 

From this hight the land sloped downward at 
a a incline, and the cliff came to an end. 
Beyond this the coast was low and level, and a 
rough tract of sandy heath extended to the very 
edge of the sea. On the other side of this heath 
waste glimmered the white walls of the coas 

1ard station, Dr. Ollivant lingered on the 
hight, looking dreamily aeross the wide calm 
blue of the summer sea, and thinking whether 
ades not made a mistake about his life after 


“T have inclosed my life in too narrow a 
circle,” he thought; “IT have denied myself too 
many things—all those things which other men 
consider the necessary embellishments of exist- 
ence—and now I pay the price of my one-sided- 
ness, Atseven-and-thirty Iam the slave of a 
girl, only at rest in her company, and yet not 
at rest even with her. A bitter end to high 
hopes—a barren reward for a youth of toil and. 
patience!” 

Tt did seem a hard thing to him that he who 
had asked so little of Providence, who had 
toiled so abundantly for the prizes he had wrest- 
ed from Fortune, should be denied this one boon, 
He only sighed for the affection of a gentle girl 
—not eminently beautiful, not richly gifted in 
mind or person; only to him the loveliest and 
dearest thing in the universe. 

To him and to his boundless love Fate denied 
her, and gave her toa man whose affection for 
her—even if he cared for her at all—was at best 
an ephemeral fancy, to be turned aside by the 
first temptation. ‘The doctor had watched Wal. 
ter Leyburne, and, without an knowledge of 
the man’s life, knew enough of the man himself 
to be very sure that he had no absorbing love 
for Flora. 

“But, then, Unhappily, she is in love with 
him,” reflected Dr. Ollivant. “I saw that it 
would be so the first time I saw them together.” 

He walked slowly homeward. Hours were of 
little account to him at Branscombe. He had a 
volume of modern medicine--the last new ideas 
of Germany—in his pocket, but did not care to 
read to-day. For once in his life he was his 
ownman, and tasted all the pleasures of idle- 
ness—or such pleasure as that idler tastes who 
walks with black Care close behind him. 

The London post did not leave Branscombe 
till six in the evening, so there was plenty of 
time for the doctor to write his letters without 
unduly hastening his footsteps. It was between 
two and three when he opened the gate of the 
Cedars, and walked across the grass to the open 
window of his own little sanctum, wondering 
whether Flora had yet appeared, and if he had 
lost the delight of seeing her at luncheon, That 
substantial mid-day meal would be over most 
likely by this time. 

He paused on the threshold of the window b 
which he was inthe habit of going in and out, 
brought to a sudden stand-still by the sound of 
one short sentence in Mark Chamney’s voice. 
The door between the two rooms was ajar, and 
Mark was speaking in tones that made every 
word audible. : 

“Tf Thad not thought that you were fond of 
my little girl, I should never have broached the 
subject,” he said, 

“As if any one could wr being fond of her!” 
replied Mr. Leyburne, with the faintest suspi- 
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cion of embarrassment in his accents. .. ‘‘ It isn’t 
possible to live with her, and see her sweet na-~ 
ro, and not admire and love her as—” 

Ho had been going tosay ‘‘as a sister,” but 
tho eager father interrupted him, 

* As you do,” he exclaimed. ‘‘I was-positive 
of it. Haven't I seen it in a thousand signs and 
tokens? Didn’t 1 tell Flora so?” 

ae You told her?” said the other; ‘‘and did 
she— 

“She was delighted, My dear fellow, she 
adores you. You’ve nothing to fear in that 
quarter. 1 think she was in love with yoube- 

ore I brought you into the house, I remember 
how bright and happy the little puss was when 
I told her about our meeting at Maravilla’s; 
how she stood on tiptoe to kiss me, as if I’d done 
something wonderfully clever; and how she in- 
sisted upon going straight off in a cab to Covent 
Garden to buy fruit and flowers to make the 
table look pretty. You're a happy fellow, Wal- 
ter. It is not one man in a hundred who gets 
such a wife as Flora—a young fresh soul—pure 
as a little child—spontaneous—unselfish—con- 
fiding. I ought not to praise her so much, per- 
haps, because she’s my own daughter: but— 
you're right, Walter—who could live with her, 
see her day by day, with all her unconscious 


graces, and not idolize her? Well, I. won’t say | 


any more about Flora, . She is just what Hea- 
ven made her, untaught and unspoiled by the 
world. I thank God heartily for having brought 
us all together; for there is no one I would 
rather have for my son-in-law, no one to whom 
I would rather leave my hard-won fortune, than 
Jack Ferguson’s nephew.” 

‘*My dear Mr. Chamney,” faltered the paint- 
er, ‘‘I know not how to be grateful enough for 
your ba ta a confidence.” 

* Be faithful to my child when these eyes can 
no longer see your love,” answered Mark, after 
a pause in which the two men had joined hands 
in friendship’s cordial grasp; ‘“‘be kind to her 
and true to her when I am gone. God only 
knows how soon that day may come. I have 
had many a warning to remind me that my 


time is short, or I should hereiy bere paepken as | 
in) make 


T have to-day. I hope you don 
my little girl cheap by speaking out so bluntly. 
If I had not been certain about your feelings, I 
should have held my tongue. But I want to he 
very sure that my darling’s future will be safe 
and happy_before I lie down to take my last 
long rest. I may trust you, mayn’t I, Walter? 
If I have made any mistake, if there is a shade 
of doubt or hesitation in your mind, speak out. 
I can bear my disappointment, and my little 
girl is made of too sound a metal to break her 


eart because her first love-dream may be noth- | 


ing more than a dream.” 

‘T have no doubt—no hesitation. If I have 
ever wavered, I shall waver no longer,” ex- 
claimed Walter, with hearty eagerness, which 
seemed sincere even to the ear of that pale and 
breathless listener standing by the half-open 
door. ‘I thank you with all my soul for your 
confidence,” continued the young man, “‘ and it 
will go hard with me if I do not prove in some 
measure worthy of so great a trust. God grant 
that you may live long enough to see that you 
have made no error in choosing me for the guar- 
dian of your darling’s life.” 

All was settled. Dr, Ollivant gave one long 
sigh—a sigh of farewell to hope—pushed open 
the door, and went into the dining-room, where 
Mr, Chamney and Mr. Leyburne were still 
rn opposite each other at the luncheon- 
table. 
“Tm afraid the cutlets are cold, Ollivant,” 
said Mark, gayly, “but we'll soon get you a 
fresh supply. ing the bell, Walter, like a 
good fellow. In the mean time, you may con- 
grapilate me, my dear doctor, upon having set- 

led a question that lies very near my heart—a 
question which I have more than once discussed 
with you.” 

“You need not explain,” replied the doctor. 
‘*T came in by the window of the study a few 
minutes ago, and heard some part of your con- 
versation—enough to make me understand the 
position of affairs.” : 

oy Shia ayowal Dr. Ollivant in some degree 
protected himself from the degradation of hay- 
ing been a listener. 

‘What! you overheard us?” exclaimed Mark, 
astonished, 

“Yes; I did not like to interrupt Mr. Ley 
burne’s pretty speech just, now, so waited on the 
other side of the door till he had finished. I 
congratulate you, young gentleman; and I trust 
you a be able to keep the promises you make 
so ry. 

oy am not afraid of myself,” answered Wal- 
ter, loftily, ‘‘ however poor an opinion you may 
entertain of my merits. 
see that Mr. Chamney’s choice of a son-in-law 
is any business of yours. Unless, indeed,” with 
a crushing sneer, “ you had some idea of apply- 
ing for the situation yourself.” 2 

‘That hypothesis is not impossible,” replied 
the doctor, coolly. “But I havea better ground 
for my anxiety about Chamney’s happiness 
in the fact that until to-day I peeeadared myself 
her future ian.” 

“And. so 


you are,” cried Mark, eagerly. 
“Don’t suppose that 


ora’s Marriage will e 


x: 
And I really do not | 


| able if you parted me from 
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any difference in my wishes upon that point. I 
am not going to trust this. in rienced young 
couple with full custody of their own fortunes. 
Flora’s money shall be tied up as tightly as law- 
yers can tie it; so that if Walter Bikes to make 
ducks and drakes of John Ferguson’s. savings, 
mine shall give him and his wife an income no 
folly of theirs.can alienate. Youshall be trustee 
to the marriage settlement. You’ve no) objec- 
tion to Dr, Ollivant in that capacity, I suppose, 
Walter?” 

“Not the slightest; though I must. needs re- 
gret that I have not been so fortunate as to earn 
the doctor’s good opinion.” 

‘* My opinions are always liable to be modified 
or altered by time,” said Dr. Ollivant, frigidly. 

He seated himself at. the table, and drank a 
Blass of claret, and listened graciously while Mr. 

Jhamney unfolded his plans for the future, 
Walter sitting in the veranda outside, smoking, 
and only putting in a word now and then. 

No sehool-boy, cumepeure by the ssion 
of his first watch, his first gun, or his first. pony, 
could have been more delighted than Mark at 
having secured a happy future for. his child. 


He had no shadow of doubt as to the wisdom of | 
| his own plan. 


All seemed clear to him now. - It 
would be hard bai part with Flora, but to know 
her safe was to take the sting out of death, 

~ They can begin housekeeping in Fitzroy 
Square,” he said; ‘it will only be for Walter 
to move his painting room from number eleven 
to number nine. I'll make the house bright and 
pretty for them. You're right, Cuthbert, in 
what you once said about it; it is a gloomy den 
for such an occupant as Flora. Tl have the 
principal rooms refurnished, and keep the back 

rawing-room and the bedroom above it for my 
own hole, You won't grudge me so much space 
in that big house, will you, burne?” 

“T should feel wretched. i you thought of 
living anywhere else,” said Walter, from the 
veranda, 

‘‘That’s heartily spoken. I should be miser- 
Flora, But I’m not 
going to be a prying old nuisance of a father-in- 

w. Ishall keep pretty close in my own den 
and by-and-by you can take Flora to Italy, an 
show her all the wonders of the old world. I 
promised myself that pleasure once. I made up 
my mind Baby and I would wander all over Eu- 
Tope together, and perhaps cross from Naples to 

rica, and have a peepat the Moors. But Fate 
decreed otherwise. I must be content to lie at 
ease on my sofa, and smoke my cigar, and fol- 
low your footsteps in my dreams.” 

There was a pathos in his resignation all the 
deeper from the cheeriness of his tone. Both his 
hearers were touched. 

‘‘We shall be in no hurry to leave you, sir, 
even for the delight of seeing Rome together,” 
said Walter. 

‘‘We.” How easily he uttered the plural pro- 
noun; how completely settled the matter seem- 
ed! ‘The doctor, who had despised this young 
man’s instability of character, wondered at the 
change an hour had wrought in look, tone, and 
manner, Today Walter Leyburne . seemed 
steadfast as a rock. 

Flora came in at this moment, pale as her 
white muslin dress, and with a pensive look that 
went to the doctor’s heart. t wild ayowal 
of his had shaken her neryes—nay, agitated her 
soul to its utmost depths, She had lain awake 
all night hep etia of him, wondering about him, 
haunted by that last despairing look of his, the 
gloomy darkness of his eyes just before he turn- 
ed from her in the church-yard., He had been 
subdued and calm enough afterward, but 
through all that long, wakeful night she could 
not recall his face without that awful look, that 
fixed and sullen agony of a soul without hope. 

Was this true love, the best and noblest love 
that could be offered to a woman? She told 
herself with a sigh that if it were, she could nev- 
er be truly loved by Walter pa gt Look- 
ing back at the past few months by the new 
light. of that afternoon’s revelation, she could 
see that Dr. Ollivant. had always loved her bet- 
ter, or at least loved her more dee ly, Shan his 
bright young rival. Walter Sioa en kind 
enough and pecan, enough. in his, butterfly 
fashion, but. Cuthbert Ollivant’s. devotion had 
known no limit. What dull Wag i what 
monotonous days, he had endured for her sake, 
knowing no weariness while she was at his side! 
How tender he had been toward_her ignorance, 
how patient a teacher, how unselfish a friend! 

She sighed as. she recalled all his goodness— 
sighed with pitying tenderness, and wished there 
had been no such person. as Walter, and that she 
could have romatied that devoted love. 

“T would not have minded his being so old,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘I would have been 
wife and daughter at. once, and would have 
thought a life of duty and obedience a poor pay- 
ment for his cociuces to papa and me, 1 

Unhappily Mr. ia ae did exist, and his 
existence made up the sum of Flora’s na?- 
row world. 

That pale look of hers this morning thrilled 
Cuthbert Ollivant’s soul. It told of sleeplessness 
and thought for his sake, Alas, she knew not 
that her fate had been decided in her absence. 
Very soon that pallor would be ed for maid- 
en ination, those sad eyes would brighten with a 
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happy smile,. Very soon would she have forgot- 
ten how to pity her rejected lover. 

‘Well, my pet, is the head better?” asked 
Mark Chamney, as, his daughter kissed him. 
‘“T hope. I sent you up a nice breakfast,” 

‘Very nice, papa, and substantial enough for 
a couple of plowmen, instead of one young lady 
with a headache. But I ate a few of those mag- 
nificent strawberries, and enjoyed them.” 

“That's right, darling, The doctor brought 
those in from the village on purpose for ‘you. 
The basket was a perfect picture.’ 

‘Thank you, Dr. Ollivant. How kind of 
you!” she said, stealing a timid look at him. It 
was so difficult to speak to him in the ordinary 
careless tones, after that scene of yesterday. 

‘You're sure the head is better?’ Mark asked, 
anxiously, still holding his daughter’s hand, 

“A little, papa; yes, nearly well. I think I 
had too much air and sunshine yesterday. It is 
only the birds who can bear the full glory of a 
midsummer day.” 

“Go out and sit in the garden, Baby; it’s cool 
on the east side of the house. Leyburne will 
read to you, I dare say,” suggested Mr, Cham- 
ney, smiling at his own finesse. What ma- 
neuvering mother could have managed things 
better? 

Delighted,” said Walter, flinging his half- 
smoked cigar into blue space toward the sea- 

s. ‘*What shall it be—Shelley, or Brown- 
ing, or Walt Whitman?” 

‘I suppose she wouldn’t think it poetry if it 
was anything she could understand,” remarked 
Mr. Chamney. ‘‘ In my young days Byron used 
to be good enough for people. 

“Yes,” drawled Walter, ‘‘there are people 
gal living who think there are pretty bits in 

ron. 

e remembered that first reading of the Giaour 
in Voysey street, and Loo’s passionate burst of 
weeping. That rough, strong yerse—innocent 
of metaphysical depths of meaning, or intricate 
entanglement of words—had a wonderful effect 
upon vulgar minds, 

‘*Oh, Shelley, if you please,” said Flora. She 
was atthe age when Shelley is the most adorable 
of DP iratn when to sit in a garden above the sea, 
and follow the pensive meanderings of that me- 
lodious verse, is to be in paradise. And if just 
the one dearest companion earth can give reads 
the musical lines in a low barytone, Shelley is 


twice Shelley. 
She Icisaed her father again, looked into his 
face with fond anxiety, and was cheered by its 


gladness, 

*“You look so well to-day, papa!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ever so much better than yesterday. 
Doesn’t he, Dr. Ollivant?’ 

“T am better, my dear,” replied Mark, not 
waiting for the doctor’s opinion; ‘‘I never was 
better, or more at ease, in my life. God bless 
you, darling! Go and be happy with—Shelley.” 

She made the doctor a little courtesy of adieu, 
and vanished through the. open window, taking 
the sunlight with her, as it seemed to those two 
who remained in the room. 

‘Now, Ollivant, I dare say you are going to 
pitch into. me,” said Mark, putting himself on 
the defensive, as soon as Dr. Ollivant and he 
were alone. 

“Tam not going to do anything of the kind. 
You have done what you thought wisest for your 
daughter’s happiness. Can I complain, if she is 
happy?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“Das Ausserordentliche in dem Leben 

Hat keine Regel, keinen Zwang; es bringt 

Sich sein Gesetz und seine Tugend mit: 

Man darf es nicht mit ird’schen Wage messen; 

zaumt es nicht mit ird’schen Se en ein.” 

THE reatling of Shelley ended as might have 
been foreseen by any reasonable person with full 
knowledge of the circumstances. Before he had 
gone very far into the misty labyrinth of ‘ Epyp- 
sichidion” Walter laid down his book, took Ilo- 
ra’s willing hand in his, and asked her to be his 
wife. It was all done in the simplest, easiest 
way. The young man indulged in no heroics— 


he had been a great deal more eloquent that. 


moonlight sie on. the Kingston road, where 
the mystic light and the ghostly whisper of the 
pines were na aids and incentives to. poetic 
expression. He only told Flora in the plainest 
words that she was the sweetest girl he had ever 
known, and that he had her father’s sanction for 
his wooing. 

“More than his sanction, darling,” he said; 
‘your father wishes it with all his heart.” 

‘But are you sure that you wish it, Walter?” 
asked Flora, earnestly. ‘It is just a romantic 
notion of papa’s that youand I ought to be mar- 
ried because you are Mr. Ferguson’s nephew. 
Don’t let papa’s wish influence your conduct. 
Wait till your own heart speaks; and if that re- 
mains silent, let us be brother and sister to the 
ond ir ee pot ever so long heart 

y Spoke “ a0 my 
has been continually spe "said Walter, very 
much in earnest a moment. He fully be- 
lieved just now that he had never vared for any 
one but Flora—that his transient admiration of 
somebody else had been nobhinie more than an 
artist’s worship of unconventional beauty. “ Flo- 
ra, you are not going to say no, when everyone 


" 


- 
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wishes you to say yes? You do care for me a 
little, don’t you?” pleaded the lover. 


FPlora’s eyes had been hidden till this moment, | 


hidden by the shadow of her little plumed hat; 
but at this question she lifted her head and look- 


ed at the questioner—shyly, but with ineffable | 


love in those clear truthful eyes. 

“Yes, I knew you loved me!” said Walter, 
putting bis arm round her with the successful 
suitor’s proprietorial air, and kissing the fresh 
young lips—a delicate, legitimate kiss, not like 
that rifled kiss in the dark lane at Thames. Dit- 


n. 

“ And now, darling, there is nothing to hinder 
our being married as soon as ever your papa 
likes. We might spend our honeymoon on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, or among the Ioni- 
an Isles, and take Mr. Chamney with us. So. 
easy a journey as that could hardly hurt him, 
and he would escape the fogs and east winds of 
the English autumn,” 

Flora, whose mind was not bound up. in the 
garments she wore, made no objection on the 
score of trousseau, as most modern damsels with 
rich fathers would haye done. . So. these two 
children began to plan their future at once, seat- 
ed side by side on a grassy bank sheltered by 
sparse laurels and scanty firs, with all the vast 
blue sea spread out before them. 


Dr. Ollivant bore the certainty of defeat with 
an external calmness which might fairly have 
been expected from his Sena nature, © Saw 
Flora and her lover together, knowing that they 
were to be together for all the years to come, 
and gave no sign of his gony. He was more 
cordial in his manner to Walter than he had 
ever been yet, as if he were trying his hardest 
to. like him. To Flora he was gentle, courteous, 
and paternal. Seeing him as he was now, she 
could hardly believe that he was the same man 
who had pleaded his love with such passionate 
force in Tadmor church-yard, The Dr. Ollivant 
of that never-to-be-forgotten hour had vanished 
like the spectral visitant of a dream, She was 
grateful to him for his kindness, and showed her 
gratitude by many little tokens of regard; but 
she took good care never to be alone with him 
even for.a few minutes, lest he should break ow 
again. He was no longer that strong rock of 
shelter in which she had confided as a bulwark 
of defense, but a Vesuvius liable to explode at 
any moment. } , 

Stoic as he might be, the doctor did not think 
fit to prolong the task of endurance further than 
was needful to give decency to his departure. 
He felt. that he would be better in the vault-like 
study in Wimpole street, walled. in with books, 
feeding on the dry bones of science, or dining in 
the gloomy dining-room, with all the memorials 
of Long Sutton around him, all eloquent of his 
Sonloms boghood, from the portrait of his father 
—seated at a table with a stethoscope and a sur- 
gical-instrument case at his elbow, and the reg- 
wation crimson curtain behind him—to the 
brass-bound sarcophagus in which his thrifty 
mother kept the decanters. 

He announced his departure for the third day 
after that of the betrothal, much to Mark’s re- 


t. 
a What.a bird of peneee you are, Cuthbert!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I thought you meant to stop 
ever so much longer.” 

“My dear Chamney, you forget the impa- 
tience of patients, who. get that name like the 

‘oves—a non lucendo. I should pass into the 

erd of unfashionable phyeinians before the year 
was out if I abandoned my consulting-room any 
longer. For the rest,” he added, in a. tone that 
was almost gay, ““T shall be ready to. assume 
any responsibility that you like to inflict upon 
ma in regard to Miss Chamney’s settlement.’ 

‘« Miss-Chamney !” : ; 

“Flora, if you prefer it,” said the doctor, 
hardly daring to pronounce that name, lest his 
accent should betray him. He could not breathe 
her Christian name without.a tender cadence in 
the syllables. ‘‘ And whenever the wedding- 
day -“=9d, you may command my attendance 


gratis. 

‘Thanks, dear old fellow! But I’m not the 
less sorry to lose younow, As the distance to the 
goal shortens, one clings more kindly to one’s 
traveling com anions. Lsuppose my little girl will 
be married in London—at St. Pancras perhaps— 
a big, cheerless temple for a quiet little wedding; 
but it will do. Idare say she'll want to buy 
gowns and things—what you call a trousseau. 
Curious that a woman about to marry should 
deem it necessary to provide herself with a pile 
of garments as highasahay-stack, as if she cher- 
ished the conviction that her husband would 
never give her any clothes.” 

“The custom is convenient when the brokers 
come in within the first year of the marriage,” 
said the doctor, placidly; ‘it provides somethin 
to be seized he gives tone to the statement o: 
the husband’s assets,” 

The next day was Dr, Ollivant’s last at Brans- 
combe, and promised to be a blank and drear 
day ; for Mr. Chamney had one of those interva’ 
of prostration which were too common to him 
BOW =e vie Hes ae morning by he fa- 

er’s sofa, reading or w: i im in 
his brief and ftfielgmbess 

The two visitors therefore were flung upon 
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their own resources for amusement. The wea- 
ther was divine; true midsummer weather, with 
a high cloudless sky, and the balmiest west wind 
that. ever. fluttered the tresses of the sea-n mpbhs. 
The doctor and Mr, Leyburne sauntered forth 
in a purposeless manner, and, with a tacit 
agreement to avoid each other, took separate 


ways. 

‘The painter went down to the beach to finish 
that little picture he was painting for Mr. Cham- 
ney. The doctor strolled through the village, 
took a long round inland, and returned to the 
coast. by narrow field-paths, which led him to 
that wilder region which had. pleased his fancy 
when he discovered it two days ago. 

He had walked a long way before he came to 
the spot where the dark red cliffs rose highest, 
and it was between two and three o’clock in 
the afternoon. He had been thinking deeply 
throughout that solitary ramble, doing battle 
with his weak heart, and he felt himself in some 
measure Victorious in that mental struggle. Tt 
was easier to fight the battle now that all was 
settled—all the possibilities which exist while a 
question is yet undecided ended forever. He 
schooled himself to think of Flora’s marriage as 
an event that must take place very soon. He 
»ictured to himself their future relations. He, 

he grave friend and adviser—guardian of her 
material welfare—sponsor to her first-born. He 
could not imagine that inevitable future with- 
out a pang; but he told himself these things 
must be, and that he must be less than a man if 
he did not face these contingencies in a manly 


j Spirit. 

‘To think that I, who have written on car- 
diac diseases, should suffer my heart to be racked 
by that disease called love—hopeless love for a 
girl of nineteen!” 

At the highest point of the cliff there wasa 
straggling hedge dividing two fields—on one 
side a wide sweep of fallow, on the other astretch 
of feathery oats. The doctor, tired with seven 
or eight miles’ hard walking, jaid himself down 
to rest on a low bank under the shelter of this 
hedge, and had soon dozed.off into that light 
noonday slumber in which the hum of the sum- 
mer insects, the flutter of leaves, the deep-toned 
murmur of the sea, are pleasantly audible to the 
sleeper. He hears the harmony of the universe, 
and fancies himself lying in the lap of Nature, 
soothed by her tender cradle-song. 

But a harsher sound than the silver-clear note 
of the sky-lark in the blue vault above startled 
the doctor from his slumber—a voice which he 
knew, raised angrily, exclaiming: 

““Tt’s a lie!” 

‘Ts it?” asked another voice, in a still harsh- 
er tone, a voice whose quality was somewhat 
rough and husky, as if with too much tobacco 
and too much strong drink. ‘‘ Where is she, 
then? What haye you done with her? What 
have you done with my daughter?’ 

Cuthbert. Ollivant started to his feet, pale and 
eager, and looked to see whence the voices came. 
Two men were walking along the edge of the 
cliff a few es in front of him, They must 
have close to him as he lay asleep under 
the hedge. One was Walter yburne; the 
other, aman who looked half gipsy, half sea- 
man, roughly clad, and with a bold swaggering 
walk. is was all Dr, Ollivant could see as the 
man walked in front of him. 

He followed within ear-shot.. He had no 
doubt as to his justification in hearing what 
this stranger had to say to Walter Leyburne. He 
a heard enough to justify his listening to the 
rest. 

‘“You have no occasion to be alarmed,” said 
Walter, coolly; “‘ you need give yourself no un- 
easiness about the daughter to whom you were 
so indulgent a father, so devoted a protector. 
She is in safe keeping.” 

“Yes, Dve no doubt of it,” answered. the 
other, with a harsh laugh; ‘‘in uncommonly 
safe keeping.” 

‘““Wherever she is, I recognize no right of 

ours to question me about her, or to follow her. 

hen you turned her out-of-doors that night, 

you forfeited all claim to her love, or duty, or 
obedience.” 

“‘T should never have turned her out if I 
hadn’t had good reason. for it. You can’t sw 
pose it didn’t go against me, as a father, to do 
such a thing. There wasn’t a better girl than 
our Loo in all Voysey street till you came about 
us—industrious, hard-working, an affectionate 
daughter, and a thoroughly respectable young 
woman, But from the time you crossed our 
pao she was ruined—lolloping about with a 

ok in her lap every spare minute she could 
get, sitting up late at nights, and souring the 
old lady’s temper by burning the candles. 
There were plenty of people in Voysey street 
to see the ¢ e, and some of ’em friendly 
enough to give me a word of honest advice 


about. it. ‘Are you blind, Jarred? they said. 
‘Can’t you see what’s going on?” But even 
when they spoke out. plain "boat ou and Loo 
| it didn’t hten me. ‘I know he’s a noble- 


| hearted fellow and a thorough gentleman,’ said 
| L..‘Ifhe pays our Loo attentions that can only 
be paid bye over, he means fair, and he’ll make 
alady of her. I’m not afraid of him. He’sas 
| true as steel.’ That’s what I said, Mr. Ley- 
‘burne. Come, now, don’t prove me a liar, after 


all. I’ve traveled all the way from London to 
ask you a plain question. Do you meanto make 
an honest woman of my daughter? Are you 
going to marry her?” 

Walter’s reply was in a lower key, and the 
doctor was not near enough to hear it. But 
the stranger’s answer to that speech, which 
seemed long and deliberate, came in a voice of 
thunder. 

“Blackguard and profligate!” he cried, with 
a threatening motion of his clenched fist. ‘‘ Tl 
have it outof you somehow. You carry it off 
witha high hand, but you haven't seen the last 
of Jarred Gurner.” 

For a moment his attitude looked as if he 
meant violence, but in the next he turned sharp- 
ly away, and ran along the cliff and down the 
incline that Jed to the sand-hills and furze-bushes 
by the sea. Walter had kept his ground like a 
rock, ready for the worst. He watched the 
man’s vanishing figure, and then turned slowly, 
and confronted Dr, Ollivant, 

“Do you join the profession of spy to your 
more orthodox avocations, Dr, Ollivant?’ ho 
asked, after a moment of surprise. 

“T am glad to say that I heard every syllable 
your companion spoke to you after you passed 
that hedge,” replied the doctor. 

“T congratulate you upon having acquired so 
much enlightenment about my affairs.” 

““T have learned just this much about -you— 
enough to justify me in using my strongest en- 
deavors to prevent your marriage with Flora 
Chamney.” 

“What, you mean to interfere, do you? Not 
content with putting your grip upon the young 
lady’s fortune, you want to get the young pd 
herself. Do you think I haven’t seen your drift 
from the first? And you would like to ayail 
yourself of a disreputable ruffian’s random 
charge in order to set Mr. Chamney against me, 
A clever game, Dr. Ollivant.” 

“T repeat what that man said to you, black- 
guard and profligate,” cried the doctor, livid 
with anger. He knew notthatin his rage there 
was any more personal feeling than righteous 
indignation against a hardened and heinous 
sinner. ‘From the first [have known you to 
be unworthy of Miss Chamney, I knew you to 
be fickle and unstable, blowing hot and cold; 
but as long as I knew no more against Pe ts 
than this, IT held my tongue. Do you think IT 
shall be silent now—now that I know you 
varied your courtship of Miss Chamney by the 
seduction of a humbler victim? No liar, no 
seducer, shall marry Mark Chamney’s daughter 
while I have breath to denounce him,” 

Walter had heard Mr. Gurner’s abuse with 
supreme indifference; but Dr. Ollivant’s re- 
proaches stung him keenly. ‘This last insult 
seemed the culmination of a series of .wrongs. 
The doctor had been his secret foe from the first; 
had underrated his talents, denied his genius, 
been his silent and stealthy competitor for 
Flora’s love. That word “liar” was just too 
much for mortal patience. Walter d the 
light cane he carried and brought it down with- 
in an inch of Dr. Ollivant’s face. Then all Cuth. 
bert Ollivant’s secret jealousy and hatred—the 
smothered fire that had consumed his heart so 
long—blazed out. ‘The doctor seized his assail- 
ant with the grip of a tiger. 

‘*T repeat what I have said,” he cried. ‘‘ Liar, 
seducer, charlatan! You shall never be Flora’s 
husband!” 

The words came hoarsely from those breath- 
less lips—came in the midst of a scuffle. The 
doctor wrestled, the painter made free use of his 
fists. For some moments Walter had the best of 
it, till, feeling himself hee} ground, the doctor 
called science to his aid, and planted a blow on 
his antagonist’s temple, which sent Walter reel- 
ing backward helpless and unconscious. Reel- 
ing backward on the sunburned sr sward. 
that edged the cliff—backward until, with a cry 
of horror, the doctor saw him sink below the 
verge, He stood on the cliff alone staring into 

ce, convulsed by the horror of that moment. 
Cotld his outstretched arm have sayed a life? 
Had he, the man of iron nerve, failed in this one 
dread crisis in the common attribute of presence 
of mind? 

He stepped close to the edge, and looked down. 
The red rough earth was loosened and broken, 
and a good deal of it had fallen with the ge 
man. ‘There he lay at the foot of the cliff, ha 
buried in that loose red clay, barely a dis- 
tinguishable object from the hight whence Dr. 
Ollivant beheld him, » 

“ Dead, of course,” thought the doctor, with a 


He hurried down the incline of the cliff; it 
took him a long way from that prostrate figure, 
yet washis only to the beach—his only wa: 
of getting to the place where Walter lay. ald. 
way down the descent he met the stranger run- 
ning to meet him. 

‘Stow did it happen?” he asked. 

“Ts he dead?” cried the doctor. ' 

“Dead as Nebuchadnezzar. How did he fall? 
Did you pitch him over?” demanded Jarred, in 
the most friendly manner, asif to throw a young 
man over the cliff was one of those errors to 
which the best of natures are liable. 

“We had a scuffle; he attacked me, not I 
him, I held my ground as long as I could with- 
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out striking him. Then finding he was savage 
enough to do me serious harm, I gave hima 
blow on the temple that stunned him, He reel- 
ed backward; the grass is slippery—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Jarred, coolly; ‘‘that’s the 
wisest way of putting it.” ‘ 

“What do you mean, fellow? I have told 
you nothing but the truth.” 

“Tt would ill become me to say you haven’t,” 
replied Jarred, apologetically; ‘‘but coroners 
and jurymen have more speculative minds than 
mine; they will go into probabilities, and they 
might take it into their heads to disbelieve that 


account of yours. They might call this little | 


business manslaughter; or, if they happened to 
be a pig-headed lot of country shopkeepers, 
murder,” 

“They can call it what they choose. I can 
only tell them the same story I have told you. 
Let me pass, if you please; I want to see if there 
is anything to be done for that young man.” 

“Yes, there’s a coffin to be made for him, and 
an inquest to be held upon his remains. That's 
about all, I believe; unless you mean to give 
him. the luxury of a tombstone.” 

“How do you know that he is dead?’ asked 
the doctor, irresolutely. Curious and intricate 
questions were beginning to revolve themselves 
in his mind. It would not be a nice thing to 
stand accused of this young man’s death—to 
find his truthful statement of facts scouted as 
the veriest fable. But worse than trial by jury, 
or the pains and penalties of the law, would be 
Flora’s loathing—Flora, who would believe him 
the assassin of her lover—the desolater of her 


glad oe life. 
“ How do I know that he is dead!” echoed 
Jarred, scornfully. ‘‘ By all thesignsand tokens 
of death—glazing eyes, a heart that has stopped 
beating, livid lips. Do you suppose he had any 
chance of life—as much as one in a million— 
when he fell over that cliff? Come, now, sir, 
you take my advice—I’m a man of the world— 
a man who has been knocked ep the 
world, and who knows how blessed y the 
world is to drop down upon a man if once he 
uts himself in the wrong—take my advice and 
Eee this business as quiet as you can. It’s un- 
commonly lonely about here, and I don’t think 
there’s much chance of people Paeing along the 
beach. before the tide is in; it ‘Il be close up to 
the cliff in a quarter of an hour, I should think, 
by the look of it. Once the tide is in, you’re 
safe. The body may be brought in by another 
tide, or picked up at sea; but there’ll be nothing 
to connect you with the body.” 

“ There’s nothing to connect me with if now,” 
said the doctor, thoughtfully—he was evidently 
impressed by Jarred’s suggestion—‘‘ except hu- 
manity.” 

“But there'll be plenty of evidence against 
ou if you go down yonder and potter about, 
ryi 3 bring the dead back to life.” 

‘Why. are you so concerned for my safety?” 
asked. Dr. Ollivant. ‘You, who are a stranger 
to me.” 

“Out of common humanity; or, if you don’t 
think that motive strong enough for a man of 
the world, V'll go a step further, and confess that 
I should be glad to do a service for a gentleman 
who may be able to serve me in return. ma 
friendless vagabond, and wouldn't stick at a 
trifle to do a friendly turn to a man who could 
be grateful for a kindness.” ; 

“Suppose I refuse i, intervention, not see- 
ing my need of your help?” 

‘Tn that case, I shall tell my own story about 
that young man’s death; and it may not happen 
to be quite so favorable to the idea of your inno- 
cence as your own account of the business.” 

“You mean. that you would swear to a lie to 
get me hung!” 

“By uo means. I should only describe what 
T saw and heard from the beach just now. How 
I heard roa Wt raised in anger; heard 
you_ declare that Mr. Leyburne should not mar- 
ry Flora Chamney while you had power to pre- 
vent. him. Tll swear to that speech through 
thick and thin. Then came hurried footsteps 
on the cliff above me, like the steps of strug- 
gling men, one of them fighting for his life; and 
then I saw Walter Leyburne hurled over the 
edge of the cliff. He fell, almost at my feet, 
stone-dead. All the cross-questioning of all the 
Old Bailey lawyers at the bar wouldn’t make 
me alter a syllable of that statement.” 

A damaging statement for Dr. Ollivant assur- 
edly, and difficult of disproof. There was so 
large an element of truth in it. 

“Come,” said Jarred, re-assuming his friendly 
air, as if he had known the doctor twenty years. 
and had always. been attached to him, ‘“ you'd 
bettcr treat the business like a man of the world. 
It was an unlucky slip, and you're very sorry 
for it; but there’s no use in crying over spilled 
milk. Ten minutes more, and the tide will be 
up; and before an hour is over that Book YORE 
fellow will be carried out to sea quietly an 
comfortably. You go home to. your friends, 
Dr. Ollivant, the quicker the better, so that yeu 
may. be in a position to prove an alibi if Mr. 
Leyburne should have been seen about the cliffs 
by any one. 

“How came you to know my name?” asked 
the doctor, suspiciously. 

“Tve heard it many a time. I was a friend 


of young Leyburne’s till he led my daughter 
wrong, and knew all about you and the young 
lady in Fitzroy Square. D’ve been living in 
Branscombe village for the last. two days, wait- 
ing for a quiet opportunity to speak to my 
young gentleman, and I’ve seen you all togetiier. 
Come, there’s no time to lose. must run back 
to the beach and watch. You're going home, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s the best thing I can do, 
since there’s nothing to 
pointing toward the beach. ‘‘ You can call on 


| me in Wimpole street some day, and claim pay- | 


ment for your silence,” 

Jarred ran back to the beach as fast as his feet 
could carry him. The doctor glanced seaward 
with a thoughtful eye. The tide was rolling in 
but not so fast as Jarred had asserted; it woul 
be an hour yet before that spot where the pros- 
trate figure lay among the crumbled earth would 
be covered by deep water. 

The doctor looked at his watch—not yet four 
o'clock. Great Heaven, how brief the time since 
he had lain down to rest under the hedge, and 
how the whole aspect of his life was changed by 
that one hour! 

There was no such person in the world as 
Walter Leyburne. That question which he had 
so often asked himself, which he had asked of 
Flora—whether he might not have won her 
save for this rival—must now be answered by 


| the future. Death had cleared the ground for 


him. It was for him to make good use of his 
opportunity. 

e walked homeward, heavey, burdened with 
care, yet with a guilty joy in the thought that 
the marriage he had dreaded could never take 
erie he should never be called upon to 

less Walter Leyburne’s wife. 

He loved too strongly to be merciful or even 
just. In his heart of hearts he was glad of that 
fatal chance which had ended the painter’s brief 
day of betrothal. 

“Tt was his own fault,” he thought. ‘TI was 
not to be felled like an ox by the mere brute 
force of a detected scoundrel. He knew he was 
guilty, and that made my reproaches hit all the 

arder. Thank God I overheard that conversa- 
tion, and discovered the fellow’s worthlessness 
before if was too late to save Flora! Thank 
God even for his awful death, if that alone could 
save her from alliance with a profligate.” 

Tt seemed to Cuthbert Ollivant that the direct 
action of Providence was visible in all that had 
Fp don Hardly any thing less than Walter 
Leyburne’s death would have cured Flora’s in- 
fatuation. The strongest evidence that could 
havo been brought before her would have failed 
to convince her of his unworthiness. ‘To her he 
would ever remain the splendid abstraction of a 
girl’s first love-lream—as incapable of any 
wrong deed as that cold perfection, a statue, is 
incapable of descending from its p: f 

But he was gone! She might give him her 
tears, her regrets—enshrine him in the temple 
of her memory—but she could not give him her- 
self. ‘here was boundless comfort in that 
thought. New we sprung up—a Titan; not 
that feeblo hope of tho past. Dr. Ollivant forgot 
how much longer a woman grieves for the love 
she has lost untimely than for the love she has 
won and worn out, like a threadbare garment— 
till the vanishing of the silken woof reveals the 
coarser thread of the warp. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“Look not thus pleadingly on me! The tears 


Thou sheddest in that bitterest grief are joy 
Beside my tearlessness,” 


Tr was half-past five when Dr. Ollivant came 
in sight of the sugar-loaf roof of the Norman 
tower. The summer afternoon was softly melt- 
ing into summer ovening—a brighter gold upon 
the waves, a deeper purple in tho distance, a 
warm rosy light over beach aud willage, the 
forerunner of sunset’s glory and glow. All Na- 
ture’s voices seomed to have a mellower sound 
just at this hour; and Dr. Ollivant, to whose ob- 
servation evening in Wimpole street rarely 
offered any more interesting features than the 
six-o’clock postman, or the brougham of a rival 
practitioner over the way, was moved by the 
soft influence of the scene. 

“ At such an hour as this one would think 
that Nature meant all men to be ;” he 
mused; ‘‘ but then Nature belies herself as often 
as mankind. Yonder restful sea will have her 
fit of wickedness—savage winds will come tear- 
ing over those peaceful hills; Nature will in- 
di Ige her bad passions just like the weakest of 
us 


The doctor looked back along, the summer | 


waves. Somewhere under that blue water Wal- 
ter Leyburne was swaying gently to and fro, 
entangled among 'sea-weeds perhaps, and with 
cold anemones cleaving to his hair, lulabied as 
gently by that soft murmur of ocean as ever his 
mother rocked him in her arms. To-night or to- 
morrow might come wind and storm, and the 
same waters would tear and buffet him, and 
shatter him against the rocks in their frantic 
sport; but for this evening he could scarcely 
have a pleasanter resting-place than that cool 
blue sea. 

“ Better than to be stretched in a narrow cof- 


be done for—him,” | 


! 
| fin, and shut up in a room that all living things 
avoid,” thought the doctor. 

_ Death had been so familiar to him that his 
rival’s swift passage from life to eternity im- 
pressed him less than it might have impressed 
another man. The universal doom was always 
before his mind, under more or less painful as- 
pects. That a man should have fallen from a 
cliff was hardly worse than that he should be 
cut off by fever or consumption. Yet little 
more than an hour ago he had been weak and 

lastic as a child in the hands of Jarred Gurner. 

he cold drops of a deadly fear had stood upon 
his brow at the thought that if Jarred gave his 
version of the scene on the cliff, Flora would be- 
lieve him a murderer. What would she not be- 
lieve in her distraction, if the knowledge of her: 
lover’s untimely fate came to her in its dreadful 
certainty? 

A figure was standing at the garden gate—the 
slender form he knew so well, in its flowing 
muslin dress, with gay blue ribbons flutterin 
here and there—not a toilette that carefully fol- 
lowed the last turn in Fashion’s ever-revolving 
wheel, but a simple girlish dress, careless, un- 
sophisticated, with only a school-girl’s aspira- 
tion for the beautiful as embodied in a blue sash 
and breastknot. 


As he drew nearer, he saw the fair young face 
watching him with an anxious look. 

** How late you are, Dr. Ollivant!” 

‘Am I? IT hope your father has not wanted 
me—has not grown worse?” 

‘No; thank God; he is better. What have 
you done with Walter?’ 

The question electrified him. How like a 
murderer he felt just at this moment—how like 
the first murderer when the same awful ques- 
tion was addressed to him! And yet by no de- 
liberate design had he compassed his rival’s 
death. An unlucky blow, given in self-defense 
—that was all. 

“What have I done with him?’ he echoed, 
forcing a smile. ‘‘ We have not been together, 
I expected to find him with you.” 

Once on the fatal road, lies came glibly 
enough. He had an appointed part to act, and 
must play it boldly. 

“Tyid you?” said Flora, with a disappointed 
look. ‘‘I have not seen him since breakfast. 
He said he was only going out for an hour or 
two, while I read the paper to papa. It isn’t 
Me kind of him to stay away so long. I wait- 
ed luncheon till st three, and couldn’t eat 
anything then. d how faint he must be—so 
many hours after breakfast! Artists are so ab- 
sent-minded. But you are looking pale and 


tired, Dr. Ollivant; come into the drawing- 
room and have some sherry-and-soda,” added 
Flora, remembering the duties of sre eet a 

“Tam tired; I’ve been a longer round f 
usual among those hills on the road to Tadmor 
in the Wilderness,” said the doctor, remember- 
ing Jarred’s suggestion about an alibi. 

‘And alone all the time?” exclaimed Flora, 
wonderingly. She could not understand the de- 
light of such solitary rambles. 

*“ Alone—with my own thoughts—and the 
image I chose for my companion.” 

They went into the drawing-room; a shadowy 
retreat, with close-drawn venetians, save to one 
window which looked away from the sun, across 
darkening purple waves, to the distant rocks of 
Fairbay. Flora had contrived to beautify the 
barely furnished room with flowers and k- 
stands and gay little work-baskets, and pretti- 
nesses of an essentially girlish character. The 
canaries were there in their big cage, chirping 
placidly now and then, as if they meant to 
think seriously about singing before the sum- 
mer was over. The doctor cherished a secret 
conviction that they were all hens, and that 
Flora, who had chosen them from the brilliancy 
of their color and the showiness of their paces, 
had been deceived as to their vocal capacities. 
To-day the doctor had no eye for the canaries 
or the prettinesses of that cool retreat. ~here 
Mark Chamney reposed luxuriant} =) uss sofa 
by the one unshrouded window. tHe had eyes 
culy for Flora’s face, wondering how it would 
look as time went by and brought no tidings of 
her lover—how it would look if they had to tell 
her he was drowned. 

Mr. Chamney spoke to him, and he answered 
reasonably enough; yet, if questioned the mo- 
ment after, would have been sorely puzzled to 
tell what he had been talking about. Never 
had Flora been kinder to him than this after- 
noon. She made him sit in the easy-chair o 

ite her father’s sofa, poured the wine in 

is tumbler, even opened the soda-water bottle 
herself with dexterous fingers. ies 

“T learned to do it for papa in Fitzro 
Square,” she explained, proud of her profi- 
ciency. “ en I was at Miss Mayduke’s I 
should have thought opening a soda-water bot- 
tle as awful as firing a cannon.” 

She seemed cheered by the doctor’s return, as 
if it Dr Walter’s Speedy coming. 

“ dare say he has walked as far as you,” she 
said, 

“(He's meaning Walter, of course,” cried 
Mark, laughing. ‘‘ What curious people lovers 
are? That poor child has been going in and out 
of this window every five minutes, fluttering 
like a frightened bird, standing at the garden 
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gate to look up and down the road, and then 


coming back to me with the saddest little face 
—‘No, papa, not a sign of him.’ What an ex- 
acting wife you'll make, Baby, and what a stay- 
at-home husband you'll expect!” 

“T don’t suppose husbands stay at home al- 
ways, papa,” replied Flora, pouting. ‘‘I’m not 
quite so ignorant as you think. But I thought 
when people were engaged, they generally spent 
a good deal of their time together, just to see if 
it answered.” 

“Tf the engagement answered?” 

“Yes, if they really, really liked each other. 
For, you see, a gentleman may make a lady an 
offer on the impulse of the moment—Walter is 
very impulsive, you know, papa—and he may 
find out afterward that he doesn’t care about 
her as much as he thought he did. His engage- 
ment gives him plenty of time for that; for if 
he and his betrothed are a good deal together 
for long, long hours, he must know for certain 
if he is quite happy in her company, and never, 
never dull or tired of her, and if she can really 
be all the world to him—as a wife ought to 


‘* A very good definition of the uses of court- 
ship, Flora. When Walter goes for his next 
long walk, you shall go with him, and see how 
your pretty little feet can adapt themselves to 
a pace—walking the journey of life by his 
side. 

Dr. Ollivant looked at the purpling sea, and 
thought where this Walter really was of whom 
those two spoke so gayly. 

“What time do we dine, Baby?’ asked Mr. 
Chamney, after an interval in which Flora had 
been out into the garden for another look along 
the road. 

“The usual time, papa—seven.” 

** You'd better go and get rid of the dust of 
our walk, Cuthbert. It’s past six—and your 
oilet is always such a scrupulous business.” 

The doctor started from a reverie. 

“Yes,” he said, when Mr, Chamney had re- 
peated his observation, “Tl go. I’m up to my 
eyes in dust. That red earth on the cliffs—” 

“Why, you said you had been on the hills—” 

“‘T mean on the hills. The soil is all the same 
color—red, like blood.” 

He went 7 tohisroom, Thesight of hisown 
face in the glass startled him. 

“T look like a murderer,” he said to himself. 
“The mark is there already. Come, if I don’t 
keep a better watch over myself, they’ll find out 
the truth from my face.” 

Copious ablutions in cold spring water helped 
to obliterate the mark, Carefully brushed, 
well-made evening clothes assisted in erasing 
the brand. No murderer could have wished to 
look better than Dr. Ollivant looked as he en- 
tered the drawing-room, where Flora was 
watching so wearily for the knight who came 
not. 

Pale always, thoughtful always, the burden 
on his mind made no change in his aspect. To 
his own eye there might be a guilty look, but the 

uili was within, and the sinner’s imagination 
invented its outward tokens. The eye sees what 
the mind invents. Perhaps the worst feature of 
his hideous secret was that it urged him to per- 
petual lies. Just now, seeing Flora’s watchful 
look, he was constrained to say: 

“Not come yet. He’s late, isn’t he?’ 

“Very late. LIasked them to keep back din- 
ner for a quarter of an hour. I hope you don’t 
mind. You must be very hungry.” 

“Must 1? Why?’ 

“* Because —— had no luncheon.” 

“ Haven’t I? No, tobesure. I forgot.” 

“ What a bad appetite you must have to be 
able to forget your luncheon!” 

“T don’t know. Luncheon seems rather a 
lady’s meal—like five o'clock tea, and all those 
extra refreshments. I don’t know that men 
would not thrive better if they were fed like 
dogs and wild beasts in Zoological Gardens, once 
aday. Nature would adapt herself to the sys- 
tem,” 

“How dreadful! As if life could possibly go 
on without meals. It isn’t that I care somuch 
about eating, but it is so nice tosit at a table 
with people one likes, and talk in the leisurely 
way people talk at meals. Surely meals are the 
bond of society.” 

“JT suppose so! but you see I don’t care for 
society. It seems rather a hardship to me some- 
times to be obliged to sit at table with my mo- 
ther for an hour and a half, while our old ser- 
vant dawdles in and out with vegetable dishes, 
and brushes away crumbs, and polishes glasses, 
and changes spoons and forks, and lays out figs 
and oranges and dry biscuits that we never eat, 
when I should get as much sustenance from a 
mutton-chop swallowed in ten minutes,” 

‘Pm afraid you're a misanthrope, Cuthbert,” 
said Mark, from his sofa. ‘“ You'd rather sit 
in that dreary consulting-room of yours, with 
some musty old book before you, than enjoy the 
best society earth can give.” i . 

“I beg your pardon; there is some society 
for which would surrender all my books, light 
the fires of the Turkish baths with them, oblit- 
erate from my mind all the knowledge they 
ever, gave me, begin life afresh, ignorant as a 


* Why, Cuthbert, you talk as if you were in 
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love!” cried Mark, laughing; ‘‘ Come, little girl, 
I think we’ve given this young man grace 
enough. You had better ring for dinner, I 
dare say Walter has come across people he 
knows, and is dining somewhere. 

‘‘But he doesn’t know any one in Devon- 
shire.” 

‘* How can you be sure of that? He may have 
met some roving acquaintance—some brother of 
the brush.” 

““T won’t keep you waiting any longer, papa, 
nor you, Dr. Ollivant. But it does seem so 
strange, so rude and unkind, to stay away with- 
out sending any message. And he has never 
kept us waiting before. Oh, papa, if something 
should have happened!” 

“Why, Baby, what could happen amiss to a 
strong young man with all his senses about him? 
You mustn’t look so miserable at a few hours’ 
separation, little one, or I shall wish I had never 
picked up this young scapegrace.” 

“Tt isn’t that, papa. If I could only feel sure 
that he is safe.” 

““T wish I wasas sure the fore-quarter of lamb 
won't be spoiled by this foolish delay. Come, 
Ollivant, give Flora your arm,” 

They sat down to dinner, but.a cloud was upon 
them. Flora’s absent looks, her listening expect- 
ant air, disturbed both her companions, ark 
could not be happy, while his daughter was anx- 
ious. This first cloud—light as it might be— 
filled him with uneasiness. What if his fancied 
wisdom had been foolishness, after all? What 
if Cuthbert were right, and this young painter 
really inconstant and unstable? He slighted 
his betrothed by this unexplained absence. He 
had no right to cause her alarm by some frivo- 
lous change of plan. 

They lingered at the dinner-table, Flora doing 
her utmost to protract the ceremony, in the 
hope that Walter would be with them before 
they had finished; and then giving particular 
instructions for fish and joint being kept hot, in 
case of Mr. Leyburne’s return. It was past nine 
when they went back to the drawing-room, 
where one lamp burned with a pensive light re- 
mote from the open window, 

Here they sat in almost absolute silence; Flo- 
ra on a footstool at her father’s feet, looking up 
at the starlit sky, and waiting for the first token 
of Walter’s return; Mark lying back in his arm- 
chair, with one hand resting tenderly on his 
daughter’s silky hair; the doctor seated on the 
other side of the window, looking out with his 
straight steadfast gaze. Even the consciousness 
of fealé could not make those calm eyes shifty. 

ith every rise and fall of the waves he 
thought of the cold form they carried in their 
lap to-night. Jt rose and fell with that gayly 
lifting water—it moved with every ripple—he 
could almost fancy he heard the dragging sound 
of the heavy body over its ocean bed—the gra- 
ting of the pebbles—as the sea drew it along, 
bound by the long slimy weeds; the cold dark 
weeds which by this time must clothe it like a 
garment. 

And all this time Flora watched and listened 
as if he could come back to her. 

Midnight came while they were still sitting in 
patient silence, but they sat on even later, until 
1¢ seemed unreasonable to expect Mr. Leyburne’s 
return. 

“He must have had some unforseeen sum- 
mons back to London,” said Mark, who had be- 
guiled the slow hours with occasional slumbers. 

“Who could send for him, papa? He has not 
f relation in the world, or at least one he cares 

or. 

“Pshaw! all youtig men have bosom friends. 

Some brother artist in distress may have ap- 
pealed to him, and he has hurried off to his 
riend’s assistance. You know how impulsive 
he is. Your geniuses are not to be judged by 
common rules, I dare say we shall have a let- 
ter or a telegram to-morrow.” 

“God grant we may!” said Flora, piteously; 
“but I am afraid something has happened— 
some misfortune, I don’t think he would leave 
us so unkindly, Dr, Ollivant”’—turning to him 
with an earnest: appeal—‘‘ what do you think? 
Is there any need for fear?’ 

She looked at him entreatingly, as if she would 
have besought the strong man for comfort. The 
poor little face looked white and wan in the 
sickly flare of the candle she was holding, as she 

oaused on the threshold for some word of hope, 
at look of hers rent Cuthbert Ollivant’s heart. 
Not even the sweet hope of winning her by-and- 
by could counterbalance the agony of that one 
ig—to see her thus and know the suffering 
at awaited her. The slow days of hope de- 
ferred, the dull anguish of uncertainty, or, if 
the sea gave up her dead, the horrible truth. 

He could not answer her with a lie, 

‘Alas, dear Flora, life is made up of fears 
and sad surprises. I—I am inclined to think 
there must be something wrong.” 

Mark Chamney turned upon him indignantly. 

‘It’s too bad of you to talk like that, Ollivant, 
when may Hist girl is as nervous as she can be, 
and has been making herself positively wretch- 
ed about this scape-grace, who is enjoying him- 
self somewhere or other, t dare say.” 

, me Ollivant shrugged his shoulders deprecat- 
ingly. 

a It is always wise to be prepared for the 


worst,” he said. ‘‘I didn’t say there was any- 
thing amiss. I only said there might be.” 

‘Yes, you’re like one of those confounded 

treek oracles we used to read about at school, 
who were never wrong, because they were 
never clear. You sha’n’t frighten my Flora 
with your dark speeches,” 

“Tet her take comfort from the thought that 
she has you by her side,” said the doctor, gent- 
ly; ‘‘that’s the best comfort I can offer her.” 

“And that is comfort!” exclaimed Flora. 
‘*Oh, papa, papa, can I complain so long as I 
have you?” 

She threw herself into her father’s arms, and 
shed the first tears of her new grief upon his 
breast. 

“Tf he has deserted me,” she said, in a low 
broken voice, ‘‘ I can bear it.” 

‘* Deserted you, my pretty one! Do you think 
you are the kind of sweetheart a young man 
would run away from?” cried the father, sooth- 


ingly. 

Se. Ollivant stood in the shadow and witness- 
ed her grief. It was hard to bear, remembering 
that one fatal blow into which he had put all 
the force of his manhood. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“Te he lived, : 
She knew not that he lived; if he were dead, 
She knew not he was dead.” 

THE next day—and the next—and a week of 
slow and weary days went by, and brought no 
news of the missing man. There was no letter 
—there was no telegram. The inquiries which 
Mr. Chamney set on foot round and about threw 
no light on the mystery. Every one about 
Branscombe remembered the young painter ; al- 
most every one had seen him; many had spoken 
to him on that last day; but since a little after 
noon on that very day no eye in Branscombe 
had beheld him. He had been seen to shut up 
his paint-box and portfolio, to give them in 
charge to a boy for safe conveyance to the villa, 
and then to go up the hill yonder toward the 
cliffs, smoking his cigar. 

Only one of Mr. Chamney’s informants had 
any thing to add to this simple statement. This 
was an idle young fisherman, who rarely seem- 
ed to do - thing more a. laborious than 
watching other people work. 6 youth aftirm- 
ed that soon after the painter went up the hill— 
it might have been ten minutes, it!might have 
been pretty nigh a quarter of an hour—he had 
seen a strange-looking party in a velveteen jack- 
et and a billycock hat come out of the BiueLion 
public and mount the hill in the same direction, 
as it might be following Mr. Leyburne. He 
had took particular notice of this party, being 
astranger. That was all. 

The emergence of this: velveteen-jacketed 
stranger from the Blue Lion, and even his as- 
cent of the hill, were hardly circumstances for- 
cible enough to point to any direct conclusion, 
Walter was young and strong—not the kind of 
man to fall a prey to any prowling vagabond— 
a man whom prowling vagabonds would be like- 
ly toavoid. He carried little money about him 
and, except a good chronometer, offered sma’ 
temptation to the foot- Mr, Chamney 
therefore paid little attention to the young fish- 
erman’s remarks about the peculiar-looking 
character in velveteen and felt Rat. 

Dr. Ollivant, touched with pity for Flora’s 
distress, postponed his departure, at the hazard 
of his professional interests, and was the mov- 
ing spirit of the investigation. He did not waste 
time upon discussion, but went over to Lon 
Sutton, and set the telegraph at work. He tel- 
egraphed to the landlady in Fitzroy Square— 
answer paid. He telegraphed to Walter's ship- 
ping friends in the city, and waited at the sta- 
tion till both messages had been answered. 

The reply was the same in each case; neither 
the landlady nor the ship-broker had heard or 
seen any any thing of Walter Leyburne since 
the 30th of June—the date of that scene on the 


cliff. 

What other answer could Dr. Ollivant have 
expected? He folded the messages, and went 
back to Branscombe to show them to Mr, Cham- 
ney and his daughter. 

lora turned from him with a sigh. 

“How could you ee to hear of him in 
London?” she said. ‘He has either met with 
his death in some dreadful way down here, or 
he has run away from me.” 

The last possibility was almost as bitter as the 
first, and it was a possibility that occurred to 
poor Flora very often. 

Had he really loved her, or had he been influ- 
enced by her father’s too obvious desire for their 
union? That doubt humiliated her. Fear of 
his untimely death, shame at the thought that 
he had perhaps deserted her, that his disappear- 
ance was only a trick to rid himself of an un- 
loved betrothed, divided her mind; and the 
double burden was too heavy for her to bear. 
Before the week was ended, she was lying in her 
airy white-curtained bedchamber, languid and 


ill. 
“What is to be done?” asked Mark Chamney, 
in an agony of fear, \ 
“We must get her back to London. ‘The 
journey won’t do her any harm—she is not ill 
enough for that, But if she stays here, and list- 
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ens to the moaning of that sea—here, where 

every thing will remind her of her missing lover 

—I won’t answer for her health of mind or body. 

Again, if he should be drowned, and the sea 

give him up to us—! Such a shock as that might 
fatal. 

“Do you think he is drowned?” asked Mark, 
despondingly. 

‘*Tt seems the most likely. Something must 
have happened to him. What more likely than 
that he was going to find some lonely nook to 
bathe in that time he was seen going up the 
path toward the cliffs? There’s that gully about 
a quarter of a mile from here, where there’s a 
tempting bit of sand. He may have gone down 
there fora swim. ‘You know how fond he was 
of the water.” 

‘Yes, but he was a splendid swimmer.” 

‘'You’ve only his own word for that. All men 
fancy themselves great swimmers. It’s one of 
the common weaknesses of humanity. Besides. 
splendid swimmers do sometimes come to a bi 
end. 

‘*True,” sighed Mark. ‘Poor Walter! I 
can’t bear to think that he is really gone. 
Strange mockery of fate! I thought I had made 
my child’s future safe and happy when I gave 
her that young man for her protector. Yet he 
zoes before me. I knew that I was doomed. 

ow could I think that the doom was upon him 
too! 

Dr. Ollivant had been watchful of the sea dur- 
ing this last week. He had supplied himself 
with all the local papers, and studied all para- 
graphs relating to the drowned, The waves 
gave up no less than three victims on the west- 
ern coast during this period, and Dr, Ollivant 
traveled many miles to inspect these mournful 
remains. But none of those three drowned men 
bore the faintest resemblance to Walter Ley- 
burne; and the dismal inspection over, the doc- 
tor went back to Branscombe somewhat relieved 
in mind. 

Perhaps the sea meant to keep his secret alto- 
gether. Again and again had he pondered his 
conduct on that fatal day—his seeming weak- 
ness in accepting Jarred Gurner’s silence—a si- 
lence which would have to be paid for by-and- 
by. He knew well enough that in permitting 
this man to befriend him—to stand between 
him and the law—he had sunk below the level 
of his former life. Straightforwardness, manli- 
ness, would have urged him to stand the brunt 
of what he had done; to tell his own story and 
hazard all consequences. 

But against this there was the fact that the 
truth, tell it how he might, meant ruin. He 
must confess that angry scuffle—confess that 
deadly blow. Where would his professional sta- 
tus be after such a revelation? hat would be 
his chance with Flora? To speak the truth was 
a age all; and the truth could not help the 

ead, 

Thus, after prolonged deliberation; he told 
himself that if there had been ever so much 
time for consideration, he could hardly have de- 
cided otherwise. That strange vagabond had 
summed up the exigencies of his case wisely 
enough. To a oe over the dead man, to be 
found beside him, would have been ruin. i 
present position was mean, despicable. Grant- 
ed; but he had been obliged to choose between 
that degradation and the loss of all he valued. 

The week stretched to ten days, and Mr. 
Chamney was no wiser as to Walter’s fate. Flo- 
ra grew worse: increasing languor, increasing 
disinclination to live. She no fever. De- 
lirium did not drift her fancies out of the real 
world into a region of distorted shadows. She 
only turned her face to the wall, refused meat 
and drink, hardly answered even when her fath- 
er spoke to her—seemed to be slipping gently 
out of life. 

Dr. Ollivant counseled removal from Brans- 
combe; she had just eee, strength for the 
j ile it would be too 


fons but in a little w 
ate, 

“You mustn’t take her back to Fitzroy 
Square,” he said; ermal, would remind 
her of Mr, Leyburne. ou ought to take some 
nice rooms out at Kensington, where the world 
would look fresh and bright to her. A delicate 
flower like that will only flourish under certain 
conditions of atmosphere.” x 

“‘ Pll do any thing you like,” said Mark. help- 
lessly; ‘‘only don’t Iet me lose her. I didn’t 
think loss could come near me, who have so 
short a time to live; yet now it seems as if m 
brief | span may be long enough to outlast all 
1 


ve, 

‘Don’t be down-hearted, Mark, you shall see 
our pretty flower bloom in. Shall I tele- 
graph to my mother, and tell her to get you 
some nice rooms near Kensington Gardens be- 
fore two o’clock to-morrow? She'll do any thing 
Task her.” 

“Do, Ollivant, We'll travel to-morrow if you 
think it wise.” , 

**T look upon it as our only hope of rousing 
her. She won't leave off grieving, of course, for 
some time to come; but one great incentive to 
grit, the scenes which recall her lost lover, will 

removed.” 

The doctor rode over to Long Sutton, and 
dispatched his telegram; so carefully worded, 


so full of precautions to secure his patient’s 


comfort and well-being. The rooms were to be 
cheerful and airy, with a southern aspect, if 
possible; within five minutes’ walk of Kensing- 
ton Gardens; brightly furnished; not the usual 
dismal boarding-house pattern. Mrs. Ollivant 
would have hard work to find such model apart- 
ments, 

When the intended journey was announced to 
Flora, there came a difficulty. The girl rose w 
in her bed with newly awakened vitality, dat 
turned angrily upon the doctor. 

“What,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ leave Branscombe 
before we know what has become of Walter! 
I did not think you were so cruel, Dr. Olii- 
vant.” ; 

“Do you think I have been wanting in my 
efforts to find him, Flora?” asked the doctor. 

“T don’t know: it is too soon to give up; it 
would be heartless to go away and leave him to 
perish, lost eo on some he moor or in 
some wood. The people here will eno trouble 
when we are gone.” 

‘*Let me say a few words to her alone,” said 
the doctor, appealing to Mark, who stood at the 
foot of the bed watching his daughter with a 
countenance of despair. 

He pis his old school-fellow without a 
word, an “a a quietly from the room, but 
only to the landing outside, where he waited the 
issue of events. 

“Shall I tell you the truth, Flora?” asked Dr. 
Ollivant, when they were alone. 

“Of course; what do I want but the truth?’ 
she answered, impatiently, those eyes that were 
wont to be all softness bright with anger. 

“Then, believe me, all has been done that 
can be done. If we were to stay here a year, 
and spend all your father’s fortune upon the 
search, we could do no good. Every reasona- 
ble inquiry has been made, in every direction. 
Hither Mr. Leyburne has gone away of his own 
accord, or the sea has swallowed him up. The 
latter seems to me the more likely event.” 

““Why did I ever wish him to come here!” 
said Flora. “It was my fault for being so anx- 
ious to have him here. And he came to his 
death!” 

“Flora,” said the doctor, taking the burning 
little hand, “was Mr. Leyburne the only person 
you ever loved?” 

“‘How can you ask me such a question, when 
there is papa, whom I love with all my heart?’ 

“Do you? And yet you behave as if the 
world had only held Walter Leyburne—as if 

our father’s anxiety, your father’s grief, were 
indifferent to you. You lie upon this bed, and 
turn your face to the wall, and give yourself up 
to despair because one man has gone out of the 
world, forgetting that you are reaking your 
father’s heart—that you are killing him.’ 

“Dr. Ollivant, how can you say so?’ cried 
Flora, startled. 

“*T only tell you the truth. You know that 
your father is il—that with him life is held by a 
feeble thread; but you do not know how ill he 
is, or how attenuated that thread of life. The 
whole bitter truth has hitherto been mercifully 
kept from you. But now it is time you should 
know the worst. For your father’s complaint, 
grief or anxiety of any kind, is full of danger.” 

“What is my father’s complaint? Tell me the 
worst.” 

‘*Ohronic heart-disease.” 

Flora cast herself, inset” on the pillows. 
Her lost lover was forgotten; he shadow of that 
deeper, greater loss darkened her narrow world. 
A dull, dead feeling of despair came upon her, 
Was she doomed to lose » all—she for whom a 
fortnight ago life had seemed all happiness? 

“Ts there no cure?” she asked at last, raising 
herself again from the pillows, and turning to 
the doctor with streaming eyes. - ‘‘ You, who 
are so clever, you can surely cure him.” 

“The age of miracles is past, Flora, and noth- 
ing less than a miracle could cure your father. 
He knows that as well as I knowit. What Ican 
do by care and treatment to prolong his life I 
will do, you may be very sure of that; but the 
course you have taken during the last ten days 
is calculated to undo all the good I can do—nay, 
more than that, is likely to have a fatal effect.” 

“Oh, how wicked I have been, not to think 
more of my father—the first and dearest in the 
world—my father, whom I love better than life!” 

“Your grief has agonized him. Your refusal 
to eat, your silence, your obstinate determina- 
tion not to be comforted, even by him—think 
how these must have tortured him. Every pang 
you make that weak heart suffer brings him one 
step nearer to the end.” 7 

“Oh, I have been out of my senses,” cried 
Flora; “ how else could I have been forgetful of 
my father! I thank you, Dr. Ollivant, even for 
telling me the worst,” she went on, choked with 
‘tears. ‘‘It has been a hard blow; but better 
than ignorance—better than false security. My 
dear, dear father! He shall never more be 

ained by any selfish grief of mine, so long as 
Bod spares him tome. I will make his repose, 
his happiness, the single study of my life. Oh, 
— Ollivant, be careful of him—prolong his 

j e!” 

“Be sure I will do my uttermost, Flora. Shall 
I call your father in again?’ 

ae Yes. ” 

“She dried her tears hurriedly. Mark saw no 


“Dr. Ollivant has been scolding me, papa,” 
she said, with something of her old bright way 
“and I mean to behave better in future. Iwill 
go back to London to-morrow, if you like,” 

“ Ollivant thinks it will be better for you, 
darling.” 

**T will do whatever is best for you—whatever 
you wish, pea And now, if you'll send Jane 
to me, I think Pll get up, and come down-stairs 
and sit with you while you dine.” 

“Will you really, my pet?” cried Mark, de- 
lighted; “that will make me quite happy 
again,” 

Mr. Chamney and the doctor withdrew, and 
presently Flora rose from the bed where she had 
cast herself in her despair with a wicked hope 
that she might never rise from it again. She 
let the housemaid dress her, and smooth out the 
tangled brown hair, and put on the blue ribbons 
which she had worn for Walter’s gratification. 
He had made a little water-color sketch of her 
in those very ribbons. And now she was going 
back to the world in which there was no Walter 
Leyburne. She would hear of painters and of 

pictures, and of all life’s brightest things, and 
Brow that he had no more part in them—he who 
had been so ambitious, and had hoped to con- 

uer kingdoms in that wide world, the future. 

he sun came streaming in upon her from the 
=n window; there lay the blue bright sea— 
the sea which perhaps was his grave. The very 
fairness of this world, upon which she had turn- 
ed her back for the last blank miserable week, 
made it miserable to her. Such a smiling, de- 
ceptive world, full of sorrow and death! 

he maid let in all the sunshine. 

‘* Tt’s a lovely afternoon, miss,” she said; “ and 
it Il do you a world of good to go down-stairs, 
and walk in the garden a bit with your par or 
Dr. Hollinfount, so anxious as they’ve both been 
about you, too,” 

Flora went down to the drawing-room, look- 
ing almost as white as her dress, and contrived 
to answer her father’s anxious look with a smile. 
There was heroic effort in that smile, though 
‘lora was a small unheroic person. Mark pro- 

sed a stroll in the garden before dinner, and 
*lora went with him, and looked at the carna- 
tions and the geraniums and verbenas and sil- 
very-leaved plants with which the nursery-man 
had embellished the garden, at Mr. Chamney’s 
expense, and at the youthful myrtle on the wall, 
which was to climb to the roof in years to come. 
She passed the green bank on which she had sat 
when Walter proposed to her, and gave a pa- 
thetic look at the spot, remembering how happy 
she had been then, and how full the world was 
of hope. She sat by her father while he ate his 
dinner, with better appetite than he had had 
since Walter’s ad ha and she even made 
a faint effort to take something herself—a blade 
or two of asparagus, a morsel of chicken, a few 
of the strawberries which Dr. Ollivant’s care 
had ci ee She tried to smile, tried to speak 
of indifferent things; and there was something 
in that forced cheerfulness which sharpened the 
doctor’s agony of remorse. It was not Walter 
alone he had slain by that burst of passion on 
the cliff—he had killed hope and joy in this gen- 
tle heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 
“Thus I wandered, companioned of grief and for- 


orn, 
—¥ wished for that land where my being was 
orn.” 


In a long dormitory, where two rows of 
pretty little white-draperied iron bedsteads 
ranged at mathematical distances, Louisa Gur- 
ner awoke to the educational world—awoke from 
feverishly vivid dreams, in which she had been 
walking with Walter Leyburne in the chestnut 
groves of Hampton Court; dreams of so im- 
proper a character that, had they been publish- 
ed, they would have been sufficient in their en- 
ormity to warrant the strange damsel’s expul- 
sion from Thurlow House. 

The stranger, hopelessly wide awake at half- 
past four in the morning, looked down that long 
vista of beds, and reflected that among all those 
sleepers she could not number a friend, Fifteen 
pairs of eyes would open by-and-by at the dis- 
cordant clamor of the gong, and all would greet 
Miss Gurner with the same cold wondering stare 
as a new girl who had nothing to recommen 
her to their friendly notice, and much in her 
disfavor. 

Loo gazed along those rows of sleepers, and 
shuddered. Had she awakened in Millbank 
Prison, she could hardly have felt more com- 
ee: miserable, Nay, at Millbank she would 

ve n better off, for she might have had a 
cell to herself, or at best op hey companion, 
and at Millbank no one could have looked down 
upon her, i 

Here she felt herself the object of universal 
contempt. She was a year older than the eld- 
est pupil; and while that happy eldest pupil was 
crowning the sion ei an of a prolonged scholastic 
career of private lessons in Latin, chemistry, 
and Italian singing, exalted even above that sen- 
ior class in which she had long distinguished 
herself, poor Loo had been placed in the nether- 
most rank of little ones, where she sat at the 
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lowest: end of a stumpy form, feeling herself a 
huge grotesque figure, among small children 
who openly laughed at her ignorance, _ 

Gazing at the cold cleanliness, the rigid order, 


of that spacious dormitory, Loo’s thoughts re- | 


verted to the back-parlor in Voysey street, and 
that scene of homely muddle upon which her 
eyes had been wont to open. The battered 
ancient furniture crowded in that narrow space, 
the table still scattered with the utensils of last 


red’s pipes and tobaceo jar on the mantel-piece, 
the dingy old pictures on the walls, the stained 
and worn old crimson cloth curtain that kept 
out the north wind, the big arm-chair in which 
she was wont to sit after supper—now filled 
with a kind of effigy of Mrs. Gurner, composed 
of that lady’s empty garments, which from 
long use had assumed the shape of the wearer 
—the sleeping grandmother’s wrinkled face and 
frilled night-cap of doubful purity: Loo thought 
of these things with a regretful sigh. 

She had hated Voysey street with all her 
heart; but this bleak unfriendly outer world 
seemed harder than Voysey street. There, at 
least, she had been like the rest of the inhabi- 
tants; here she felt herself a Pariah, She would 
rather have had to get up and clean that dingy 
back-parlor, black-lead the grate, lay and lig t 
the fire, fill the kettle, run out for rolls and Yar- 
mouth bloaters, squabble with the milkman So. 
through all the familiar daily round of sordi 
household toil, than rise presently to meet the 
blank gaze of those unfamiliar faces, to sit at 
the long breakfast-table, fed and provided for, 
but unnoticed and unloved, 


Miss Tompion’s young ladies looked at her | 


with the eye of suspicion; she knew and felt 
that it was so. They had asked her certain 
regulation questions as to her belongings and 
ast career; to which she had replied with reso- 
ute reserve. Was she an orphan and a ward in 
Chancery? No. Had she a father and mother? 
No; only a father. What was his profession? 
An artist. 
storer. 

The girls looked at one another doubtfully, 
and Miss Portslade, the young lady who was 
finishing her education with Latin and chemis- 
try, and who had taken the inquir 
self, elevated her eyebrows as muc' 
this was very low indeed, 

“A picture-restorer!” she repeated. 
that the same as picture-cleaner?” 

“*T believe so.” 

“Then I'd say ‘cleaner’ in the future, if I 
were you, Miss Gurner. I[t doesn’t sound con- 
sistent for a young lady in the lower fourth to 
use fine words. And pray where does your 

apa, the picture-cleaner, reside?” looking at 
the others as much as to say, ‘‘ Observe the hu- 
mor of the situation.” 

“In Voysey street,” answered Loo, sulkily. 

“Ts that anywhere near Eccleston Square?’ 
asked Miss Marchfield, the belle of the school, 
who lived in that locality. 

*T don’t know.” 

“Oh, come, you must know if Voysey street 
is in Belgravia.” 

““T don’t know Belgravia.” 

a What, not after living all your life in Lon- 


upon her- 
as to say 


“Isn't 


on?’ 

“T hardly know anything of London except 
the street 1 live in,” returned Loo, flaming out 
upon them with flashing eyes and crimson 
eats ““T have come to school because I am 
ignorant—that’s why I sit on the form with the 
little ones, that’s why Iam here. My father is 
not a ae and Voysey street is not a 


street that ladies and gentlemen live in. The 
Voysey street: people are common and ignorant 
and poor. Ihave come here to learn be a 


lady, if I can—though if I’m only to be taught 
by example, I don’t think there’s much chance 
for me.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Portslade, color- 
ing, while some of the other girls tittered slight- 
ly, not sorry to see ‘‘ Portslade” get the worst 
of it. ‘* We are learning to be satirical—I sup- 
pose that’s the first effect of education!” 

Loo went back to her exercise-book, and la- 
bored earnestly at the rudiments of the French 
tongue; and the young ladies, opining that they 
had obtained the utmost information to be ex- 
tracted from her, asked her no further questions. 
There seemed nothing interesting in her cireum- 
stances, Had they known that she was an exile 
from her father’s roof, and that a handsome 
young man was to pay for her education, they 
would not have let her off so lightly. ose 
romantic circumstances might even have ele- 
vated her above their contempt; but Loo kept 
religious silence upon the subject. 

Miss Tompion had been requested to purchase 
an outfit for her pupil, and had received no limit 
as to expense. But being a person who prided 
herself upon her conscientiousness and upright- 
ness—virtues which she brought to the front on 
all occasions, and pushed to the border of sever- 
ity—Miss Tompion was careful to purchase 
such ments as were suitable to Louisa’s 
somewhat indefinite position, and to her future 
humble career as a bread-winner. Gowns of 
plainest material and Quaker-like hue did Miss 
fompion procure for her pupil—no silks, no 

28, none of the small unnecessary graces 


What kind of artist? A picture-re- | 


of the toilette. When Loo came down dressed 
for church in her claret-colored silk on the first 
Sunday, Miss Tompion narrowly escaped a 
fainting fit. 

‘Never again let me behold you in that 
dreadful dress, Miss Gurner,” exclaimed the in- 
structor of youth, when she had recovered the 
normal tranquillity of her spirits—‘‘a dress 
eminently inappropriate to your position, and 


| most repugnant to my taste, Believe me that 
night’s supper, the saucepans in the fender, Jar- | 


your first appearance in this house in that dress 
would have been sufficient to secure your exclu- 
sion had the references afforded me been less 
satisfactory than they were. Fold it neatly 
and place it in the bottom of your trunk, if you 
please, Miss Gurner, and come back to me in 
that nice gray alpaca which I selected for you.” 

went up to the wardrobe-room—a bleak 
repository of boxes and best raiment—and put 
away the obnoxious gown, but not until she had 
showered the rich red silk with scalding tears 


| of shame and anger—not until she had kissed 
| the garment with her hot dry lips. 


“ He gave it to me,” she gasped, ‘‘and I love 
it for his sake—and I hate the ugly nasty things 
she mage me, Just as if Iwas some poor crea- 
ture who had gone wrong, and was here to be 
reformed! I feel myself marked out from all 
the rest even by my clothes—as if that were 
needed to make a difference, when they are so 
unlike me in all things belonging to them. 
Their fathers and mothers, and uncles and 
aunts, and cousins and friends—people coming 
to see them, people sending them parcels, people 
writing them letters; while I stand alone, and 
have no one, not even poor old grandmother! 
It would do me good to hear her nagging—after 
Miss Tompion.” 

The beginning of education seemed the wea- 
riest, work to Louisa Gurner. She had only lit- 
tle bits to learn—little bits of §cography and 
arithmetic, English grammar and French gram- 
mar—and a bald twaddling English history to 
read with her small companions. The spoon- 
meat suitable to babes of eight and nine years 
was deemed suitable to her, because she too was 
a beginner. In all the educational process there 
was nothing she could anaep at. Bold facts 
about the Heptarchy and William the Conqueror 
—an infantile history of Rome from the v- 
hood and youthful squabbles of Romulus and 
Remus to the age of the Casars—what was 
there in these to charm Loo, who had read Eng- 
lish and classic history in Skakspeare’s living 
page—who had breathed Egypt's warm airs 
with Antony and Cleopatra, and followed 
mighty Queen “papa crt from the day of her 
youthful pride to the hour of ruin, bereave- 
ment, and exile? Wearied out by the inanity 
of her daily labors—labors which she executed 
with honest earnest care for his sake who had 


| placed her in this seminary—Loo ventured to 


ask Miss Tompion for some books to read in the 
evening. 

“With pleasure, my dear Miss Gurner,” re- 
marked the schoolmistress, graciously, ‘if you 
have conscientiously completed your studies and 
prepared yourself for to-morrow.” 

““Tve learned all my lessons and finished my 
exercises, and I thi I could do a good deal 
more, if you please, Miss Tompion, if I were al- 
lowed. I feel too out of place among those little 
girls—so big and awkward on that low form— 
and they laugh at me. I’m sure I could learn 
three times as much; I don’t feel as if I was 
getting on a bit.” 

*“*T am sorry to observe the indications of a 
discontented spirit, Miss Gurner,” said Miss 
Tompion, with severity. ‘‘ It was my wish that 
you should be placed in the lower fourth, that 
you should ascend by easy gradations, and not 
overtax your re eh at the outset. Remem- 
ber that in almost all things you are as ignorant 
as those small children at whose childish mirth 
he complain. It ismy desire that you should 

thoroughly grounded, Miss Gurner—that you 
should begin at the beginning—and not acquire 
a mere surface varnish of education, which 
would wear off as quickly as it was attained.” 

Loo blushed at that allusion to varnish, think- 
ing of her father’s pictures. 

“If you feel yourself out of place on the 
form, you may have a cane chair at the end of 
the bench,” said Miss Tompion, ‘I am willing 
to make that concession to your feelings.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am, I shall feel less. ridicu- 
lous in a chair.” 

“And now what kind of book would: you 
like?” asked Miss Tompion, glancing at some 
well-filled shelves of neatly bound volumes im- 
mediately behind her chair, volumes which the 
pupils were permitted to borrow. ; 

Poetry, if you please,ma’am. Might I have 
a volume of Shakspeare?” 

_“Shaks e!” exclaimed Miss Tompion, hor- 
rified. “Do you SOD DOR that is a book I would 
place in the hands of any pupil in this establish- 
ment? Shakspeare! You horrify me, Miss Gur- 
ner. I believe there is an expurgated edition 
intended for the domestic circle, published by 
the estimable firm of Chambers; but until they 
can pep the subjects of many of the 
plays, no edition of Sh shall ever enter 
any domestic circle where I can keep watch 
an ward. I will select a book for you, Miss 

urner, 


Whereupon Miss Tompion handed the abash- 
ed Loo a dryasdust volume of missionary tray- 
els in the South Sea Islands, with repellent: por- 
traits of copper-colored converts, and prosy 
descriptions of the bread-fruit tree. Poor Loo 
yawned drearily over the South Sea Islanders 
and could not interest herself in the question of 
their ultimate conversion. She remembered 
how many heathens there were around and 
about Voysey street—heathens who heard 
church-bells a Sunday after Sunday, and 
yet staid at home to smoke and drink and idle 
and perhaps wind up the day with a wife-beat- 
ing. Loo remembered the general condition of 
Voysey street, and wondered that, people should 
go so far afield for converts. 

Every day made the school routine more irk- 
some to her, The gates of knowledge were 
opened such a little way! she felt she had learn- 
ed a great deal more from Walter Leyburne’s 
books, in those stolen night-watches while her 
grandmother was asleep, than she could ever 
Jearn from Miss Storks, the instructress of the 
little ones, whose homeopathic doses of infor- 
mation only wearied her. A few dry dates, a 
little bit of general information about the cas- 
tor-oil tree, and the process which converts hops 
into beer, or barley into malt. Hard, interest- 
ing facts were administered to her like powders. 
If Miss Storks had given her Schiller and a Ger- 
man dictionary, the eager desire to know a new 
poet might have overcome all difficulties; nay, 
difficulties would have inspired: this vigorous 
nature. But the easy twaddle of the lower 
fourth disgusted her with the whole business of 
education. Her ardent longing for enlighten- 
ment would have given a zest to toil. She 
would have labored early and late, had she felt 
herself gaining ground, climbing upward to that 
mountain land tenanted by the spirits of the 
wise and great; but instead of studies that 
would call upon her industry and develop the 
latent power of her mind, Miss Storks gave her 
infantile lessons, which she repeated parrot- 
wise, in common with girls in pinafores and 
plaited hair. 

‘‘T should have to be here ten years before I 
knew as much as Miss Portslade,” she thought, 
despairingly; ‘‘and she seems a mass of igno- 
rance after Walter Leyburne.” 

She, the Pariah, had ventured to question that 
exalted Brahmin, the most exal irl in the 
school. She had talked to Miss Portslade of the 
poets and painters, and had been surprised bi 
the narrow views of the damsel, whose acquain 
ance with the world of imagination had never 
gone beyond the choice morsels in a gift-book or 
selection for recitation, and who knew about as 
much of art as the gray cockatoo on the brazen 
stand in the ball-room—a big bare apartment 
opening on the garden, where Miss Tompion’s 
re took their dancing-lessons. 

twas a hard thing to sit in that peopled 
class-room and feel herself friendless, to see the 
girls with arms round one another’s waists in 
confidential talk, to know that all had their 
favorite companions, their friendships, their se- 
crets, their various bonds of union, and to know 
herself outside all. After that cross-examina- 
tion by Miss Portslade her fate was sealed—the 
fiat had gone forth: she was a vulgar, common 
person, Whom it was not the correct thing to 

ow. Her very presence in the school was an 
offense against those high-bred young ladies. 
Miss Portslade’s father was a half-pay colonel at 
Bath, whereby she looked down on the Mi 
Collinson and the Misses Pycroft, whose parents 
were coach-builders and Italian warehouse peo- 

le; and only tolerated Miss Badgeman, whose 

Father brewed. Miss Portslade had remarked 
that the line must be drawn somewhere. At no 
superior school in Bath would an Italian ware- 
houseman’s daughter be admitted. Miss Ports- 
lade had shuther eyes to the degradation of 
Italian warehouses; but now a picture-cleaner’s 
daughter was foisted ~ them, Miss Portslade 
felt that the line must be drawn; and the line, 
heing drawn, severed Louisa Gurner from the 
youn, ons among whom she lived. The 
barest civility was shown her; she was as lonely 
as a leper in an Eastern citys nay, more alone, 
for she had not even fellow- ate with whom to 
keep company. Some sof 
among Miss eee pupils looked at the Pa- 
riah with eyes of pity, as she sat isolated at the 
darkest end of the school-room conning her brief 
lessons. These yearned to show her some kind- 
ness, to speak a few cheering words—yearned, 
but fared not; the fear of Miss Portslade was 
before their eyes. There is nothing more slay- 
ish than a school-girl, and Miss Portslade’s sar- 
casm was considered ning. 

Tt had been decided at an early stage of Lou- 
isa’s initiation that she was not only vulgar, but 
ugly. Those large dark eyes were not proper— 
too large, too dark, too brilliant when she was 
angry. The long black lashes were tolerable 
enough, or would have been passable in a better- 


hearted damsels 


born young on. The dark-pale complexion 
was simply abominable. 
“T won if she ever washes,” mused Miss 


Portslade. 

“T should think she must be a Jewess, with 
those eyes,” remarked Miss Badgeman. 

‘‘Or perhaps her mother was a gipsy, and sold 
brooms,” speculated Miss Collinson, 
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“<A good idea, Collinson! It’s like you to put 
a spoke in her wheel,” retorted Miss Portslade, 
with happy allusion to the coach-building busi- 
ness, whereat Miss Collinson blushed. 

The general opinion about her ugliness found 
its way somehow to Loo’sears. The little ones 
—either egged on by some malicious elder or 
spontaneously spiteful—communicated the edict 
of that Vehmgericht in which Miss Portslade 
was chief magistrate. They told Loo what had 
been said of her complexion and of her eyes: 

“Did your mother really sell brooms?” asked 
Miss Flopson, the lowest in the lower fourth. 

‘* No; she didn’t,” answered Loo; ‘‘ but I’d 
ever so much rather sell brooms than stay here. 
You can tell your fine young ladies that.” 

The speech was duly reported in Miss Flop- 
son’s shrill treble. 

“Of course,” said Miss Portslade, using 
from an Italian theme, in which she was descant- 
ing on the merits of Petrarch and Tasso in her 
fine Italian hand, ‘‘ anybody could see that she 
has those low instincts. She is out of place 
here, and I’m glad she feels it.” 

Louisa wondered whether that was a true bill 
which charged her with ugliness. It was not 
the first time she had been reproached for lack 
of beauty... Her father, when in a good humor, 
had praised her for her good looks—told her she 
had as fine a pair of eyes as you could meet in a 
day’s wall, and that there’d be money bid for 
her: yet, if she took care of herself. But when 
out of sorts—when the feathers of this bird of 
prey had been per ruffled—Mr. Gurner 
had been wont to upbraid his only child, to call 
her black as Erebus and ugly as a toad. Her 
grandmother had been wont to wail and lament 
because Loo favored the Gurners rather than 
the old lady’s own people, who were all fair, 
with aquiline noses and auburn hair, and ap- 
paaveaalia have been a race alike distinguished 
for dignity and good looks. What of Walter? 
Had he thought her handsome? 

He had hardly told her so; and thougit he 
had made her the model for two of his pictures, 
it was possible that beauty was not the charac- 
teristic of either heroine she had been required 
to represent. Lamia, the serpent-woman, must 
be at best a semi-diabolical personage, Esme- 
ralda, the gipsy girl, crouching on the. prison 
floor, could have been at best but a wild un- 
kempt creature. He had seldom praised her 
beauty in all their free happy talk. But he had 
done something better during that, night jour- 
ney from Kingston. He 1 told her that he 
loved her; with passion, with insistence, had 
repeated the confession of ,his love; told her 
how he loved her in spite of himself; loved her 
all the while he had been striving his hardest 
to love some one else; and that he would marry 
her and none other if she would have him. 

She had been brave enough to reject him; to 
say no; not once, but many times; not in the 
Kingston road only, but afterward on the day 
he had brought her to Thurlow House. She 
had held his future happiness, his press 
above her own. content, and had said him nay, 
very proud that he had loved her well enough 
to contemplate such a sacrifice. 

Thus, remembering that he had loved her, 
that decision of the school-girls about her ugli- 
ness troubled her very little. It was enough to 
know that. she was good enough to be loved by 
him, fair enough to please the painter’s eye, 
sweet enough to have crept unawares into his 
heart. Let the rest of the world condemn her 
as ugly and vulgar, She had won the only 
praise she cared for. - 

How she thought of him and dreamed of him 
in this new loneliness of life amidst an unfriend- 
ly crowd! There were certain intervals in 
which she was free to walk in the garden—the 
old secluded garden, with its high red brick 
walls, and ancient turf soft and deep, and cen- 
tury-old espaliers, The house was to be pulled 
down shortly to make room for a railway sta- 
tion; but in the mean time it was a fine old 
mansion—a relic of an old world. The school- 
girls could hear the hum of Kensington High 
street from that shady old garden, but they 
could see no more of the outer world than the 
roofs and chimneys that rose above the wall. 

Loo walked alone and thought of the old 
pleasant easy-going days in oysey street— 

Joysey street which she had hated so intensely 
while she inhabited it, but which she looked 
back upon now with a tender fondness. How 
happy she had been there, after all! What Bo- 
hemian ease and freedom of life! No sneers, 
no cold looks, nothing to endure but a little 
harmless nagging from Gurner, monoto- 
nous as the dropping of water, and no more in- 
jurious, or an occasional outbreak of temper 
irom Jarred, That had been bad, certainly; 
but he was her father, and she had pitied him 
and loved him, and blamed the hardness of 
Fate and the world for all his shortcomings. 
She had believed what he told her so often— 
that he would have been a better man if For- 
tune had used him better, 

Here there were no angry looks, no lightning 
glances that made her quail; no gradual change 
to good humor and friendliness, generally cul- 
minating in a hot supper and a jovial evening; 
for Jarred was at his best when he shook him- 
self out of an evil temper, and comforted him- 
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self with a gill of rum from the public-house, 
and- cried Vogue la galere! Here there were 
only cold, indifferent faces. 

The garden was the best place, for there she 
could get away from the superior young ladies 
who had agreed to ignore her; there she could 
find a shady path where she could walk up and 
down and think of the days that were no more, 
Hard for the very young when they have to 
look back and say, ‘‘ Yes; that was life?” 

Loo had been at Thurlow House nearly a 
month, and Walter Leyburne had made no sign 
of his remembrance of her. At parting, when 


she clung to him, weeping passionately, forget- 
ful of all good resolutions—very woman in her 
sorrow and weakness—he had comforted her 
with promises of letters and visits. Miss Tom- 
pion had allowed them a few minutesmore 
of farewell undisturbed by her presence. 

“Tl come to see you, Loo, as soon as I think 
you've settled down a little, and I'll write every 
week,” 

‘“No, you won’t; you'll go and marry Miss 
Chamney, and forget that there’s such a person 
as I on the face of the earth.” 

“Forget you, Loo! I wish I could. Haven't 
you told me to forget you?’ 

““Yes—and it would be best for both of us. 
But don’t do it all at once. I had rather you 
didn’t come to see me; only write—do write, 
Walter!’ speaking his Christian name in that 
low, thrilling tone which comes from the depth 
of a woman’s heart—rare had been her utter- 
ance of that dear name. ‘ You will write, 
won't you, and tell me what you are painting, 
and if you are happy—and—when you are going 
to be married?’ 

**T wish you wouldn’t harp upon that string, 
Loo. You've refused to marry me, so you may 
as well leave the subject alone.” 

“T want you to be happy,” she said, sorrow- 
fully, tenderly, looking into his face with her 


solemn. eyes, as if she were trying to read the 
mystery of his thoughts, ‘‘ Hark! Miss What’s- 
her-name is coming. You will write?” 

“Yes, Loo; once a week at the least.” 

Once a wi ok, and no letter had come in four 
long weeks! Poor, unstable Walter had tried 
to write from Branscombe and had failed. It 
was too hard a task to write to Loo, when to 
tell her of his daily life was to speak of Flora. 
He felt that there would be a kind of treachery 
toward both in writing that promised letter, so 
he made up his mind to wait till he got back to 
London, when he would go and see poor Loo 
and find out how she got on in her new phase o 
existence, 

“Tt wouldn’t do to visit her often, of course,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘ but just once, to see if she 
is happy. Nobody could object to that.” 

Then came that summer afternoon in the gar- 
den with Epypsichidion, and Flora’s gentle joy 
when he offered her that weak heart of iia 
After that he could not think of Loo without. a 
pang—recalling her tears, her agonized look at 


parting. 

“Poor child! She did not know it was for- 
ever,” he thought. ‘‘ Yet she would not have 
me when I offered. myself to her. I have no 
reason to be sorry for her. Perhaps it is for 
myself I am sorry.” 

At parting Walter squeezed a crumpled en- 
velope into Louisa’s hand just at the last moment 
of all, while Miss Tompion’s eye was upon them. 
The girl forgot all about this paper in the pai 
of parting. She went straight up to the long 
white bleak bedchamber which had been shown 
her—to the ppeiee little bed she was to sleep 
on, indicated by a neat cardboard-tablet on the 
wall above, on which her name was written. 
Beside this narrow couch Loo flung herself, and 
buried her tearful face in the coverlet, and wept 
as long as her tears would flow—wept till the 
loud clang of the tea-bell pealed shrilly through 
the house, when the forlorn damsel rose, washed 
her face, and smoothed her tangled hair, but 
could not obliterate the traces of those foolish 
tears. Her eyelids were puffy and red; her 
cheeks white as a sheet of letter-paper. She 
looked a wretched creature to appear before fifty 
pairs of strange eyes. r 

Just as she was leaving the room she spied 
that crumpled paper on the floor by her bed, and 
ran eagerly to pick it up. He had given it to 
her. It might contain some word of comfort. 

Alas, no! Outside the envelope was written, 
“For pocket-money.” Inside there was nothing 
but a twenty-pound. bank-note. 

She looked at the money as if it were the most 
despicable thing in the world—she who had ney- 
er had a twenty-pound note in her hand before. 

‘“How good of him!” she thought; “‘but T 
don’t want his money. I’d rather have had a 
few lines of comfort.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Rich is the freight, oh vessel, that thou bearest! 

Beauty and virtue, 

Fatherly cares and filial veneration, 

Hicaxte Which are proved and strengthened by af- 

ction, 

Manly resentment, fortitude, and action, 
Womanly goodness; 

All with whicu Nature halloweth ‘her daughters, 

‘Tenderness, truth, and purity and meekness, 

Pity, patience, faith, and resignation, 
Love and devotement,” 


Tue time came when Thurlow House grew 
almost unendurable to the lonely child of Bohe- 
mian Voysey street. No star of hope shone 
across that barren desert of monotonous daily 
life. Those infinitesimal lessons of the lower 
fourth, that slow and gradual process which Miss 
Tompion called eyes a foundation, could not 
employ an intellect keen enough to have grappled 
with the difficulties of serious study, to have 
climbed the rugged mountain of knowledge with 
tight and rapid a ha x, from crag to crag, instead 
of creeping up Miss Storks’ obscure pathway at 
a snail’s pace, hampered and hindered by small 
dunces in pinafores. 

The thought of how little she was learning 
was to the last degree irritating to Louisa Gur- 
ner. She could have borne the dreary exile in 
that unfriendly home if her progress had been 
rapid, if she had felt that Walter’s experiment 
would be crowned with success, and that he 
would have reason to be proud of her progress a 
pe, or two hence; oo of his protege, even 

nes he might be Flora Chamney’s husband. 

But to know that hismoney was wasted; that 
her education was progressing by inches; that 
there was nothing Miss Storks taught her which 
she could not have taught herself more quickly! 
The night school in Cave Square would have 
done more for her than Thurlow House was do- 


ing. 

ons was Walter’s chief purpose being fulfilled. 
She was not learning to alady. Her only 
experience of the genus ‘“‘lady” was derived 
from young persons who cut her or talked at 
her, according to the humor of the moment, 
who were boastful and arrogant, loud-voiced 
and shrill of laughter, who called one another 
by their surnames without prefix, and whose 
various claims to distinction were alike based 
upon the material advantages of their ‘‘ peo- 
ple.” 

Louisa wondered if Flora Chamney, sweet and 
flower-like, in any wise resembled the noisy herd 
at Thurlow House. Perhapsindividually, in the 
kinder atmosphere of Home, the Thurlow House 
damsels might be gentle and gracious, refined 
and amiable. But in the aggregate they were 
essentially vulgar. Louisa contemplated them 
with wonder, and saw nochance of learning to 
be a lady in such panipani sai. 

One day her patience suddenly deserted her. 
Miss Storks was out of temper, wearied by the 
stupidity and troublesomeness of the small chil- 
dren, and wreaked her wrath on poor Loo, who 
was brightand ready enough. Loo ‘‘answered” 
—an unpardonable offense against the laws of 
Thurlow House; Miss Storks replied with a 
sneer at Miss Gurner’s antecedents; at which 
the small sycophants laughed their loudest by 
way of conciliating the irate Storks. 

Loo bounced up from her seat, and flung her 
book upon the table. 

‘‘T shall never learn another lesson here,” she 
cried, indignantly. ‘‘ Mr. Leyburne does not 
pay his money that I may be insulted. He shall 
pay no more.” 

he ran out of the room, and up to the dor- 
mitory, caring very little what penalties she 
might have brought on herself by this open re- 
bellion. 

She had not been ten minutes in her retire- 
ment before she received a ceremonious note. 
written on highly-glazed paper, and delivered 
by the house-maid. 

Miss Tompion presented her compliments to 
Miss Gurner, and, having heard, with much 
pain, of her extraordinary exhibition of tem- 
per, requested that she would be good enough 
to remain in her own apartment until solitary 
reflection had taught her to govern her evil pas- 
sions, and rendered her fit to associate with 
young ladies. ‘The last words underlined, 

“T don’t want any mure association with such 
young ladies as those,” thought Loo, angrily, as 
she tore up Miss Tompion’s solemn missive, and 
threw the scraps of paper out of the window, to 
flutter lightly down to the lawn below, on the 
summer air, ‘I don’t want to have any more to 
do with them. What’s the use of my staying 
here to be solitary and miserable, when I’m 
doing no good for myself, orly wasting his 
money? | must get away somehow before 
he has to pay another term in advance.” 

She knelt down by the open window, lookin 
up at the blue bright sky above those dingy ol 
housetops yonder, the rugged tiled roofs of old 
Kensington—time-blackened chimneys, not un- 

icturesque et looking + and pondering 
fer! future. But she was not epi how she 
could adapt her nature to the society of Miss 
Tompion’s pupils; she was only thinking how 
or oeeae get away from Thurlow House alto- 
gether. , 

Strange, perhaps, but this young Bohemian 
could not exist in an utterly loveless atmosphere, 
There had not been very much affection for her 
in Voysey street; she had not tasted all the 
sweets of parental love; had not basked in a 

andmother’sfond smiles. But Jarred and Mrs, 

urner had cared for her a little. They had not 
been without their moments of tenderness. She 
had been ‘‘ my girl” and ‘‘my lass” to Jarred 
when he was in a oa temper. She had been 
“Too dear” with Mrs. Gurner when things went 
smoothly; and she had been ‘‘ our Loo” even at 
the worst, She belonged to them, and in her 
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heart of hearts she loved them dearly—yes, 


even the discontented grandmother. 

Here, she belonged to no one. Shewas an in- 
truder, a wanderer from a lower world, who 
had pushed her — into this exalted sphere, 
and was made to feel herself at once unwelcome 
and out of place. 

“T won't stand it any longer,” said Loo, look- 
ing up at the blue sky with its fleecy drifting 
clouds; ‘‘Tll run away. I can’t go back to 
father, after his turning me out of doors. Tl 
emigrate—go to Australia. What's that place 
where Mr. Chamney earned all his money? 
Queensland. Mr. Leyburne has shares in some 
of the ships that go there; ve heard him talk 
about them—ships that carry out hundreds of 
emigrants to a great fertile country where there 
is room enough and food enough for them all. 
Tll go to Queensland. Domestic servants are 
always wanted, -aahe say. And I know how to 
do housework. [ve had plenty of it in my time. 
And I should get well paid there, and might 
save money in a good many years, and be a lady 
by-and-by. And I should have an hour or two 
at night, when my work was done, to read as I 
used in Voysey street; time to educate myself 
better than Miss Storks would educate me in 
three miserable years.” f 

This impulsive young person was quick to de- 
cide where her feelings were strong. She had 
money, that bank-note which Walter had given 
her—a secret hoard of which she had thought 
with thankfulness in her hours of despondency, 
a sum which would assist her flight at any time. 

The tea-bell rung when she was meditating 
this awful step. Six o’clock. In two hours 
more it would be almost dark—the soft summer 
darkness. She knew all the habits of the house. 
Prayers were read at eight. The great hall door 
was not fastened until half past. While the 
whole school was at prayer in the dining-room 
she might go down with a small bundle of 
clothes and slip quietly out into the fore-court. 
The tall iron gate would be locked, but the key 
was left in the lock until the chief housemaid 
went out at half-past eight to lock up for the 
night. Any one coming to Thurlow House after 
that hour was received with such drawing of 
bolts and turning of keys and clanking of chains 
as made him keenly conscious of his untimeous 
visit. 

Two hours, two slow, silent hours, and she 
would be outside Thurlow House, and free. She 
thought of the white-sailed ship, the pathless 
sea—that ocean which her eyes had never be- 
held out of a picture; she thought of the home- 
ly, common people who would be her compan- 
ions. No contempt would she meet from them. 
She knew how kind people were in Voysey 
street, how friendly, how ready to help, how 
interested in one another’s welfare. Fond of 
scandal, it must be owned, and not unwilling to 
throw the first stone, but ready to pickup the 
pelted victim, and take her into their houses, 
and bind up her wounds and comfort her when 
the stoning was over. 

Would her flight be an act of ingratitude to- 
ward Walter, the benefactor who had wished to 
educate and make her alady? Inseeming, per- 
haps, but not in pe It was the best thin 
she could do for him to remove herself out o 
his path forever—an element of perplexity, a 
cause of trouble gone from his life. He had 
looked so sorry for her, so distressed, so embar- 
rassed at that dismal parting, when her forti- 
tude had altogether deserted her, and she had 
shed her foolish tears upon his breast. 

Better, far better, that she should be on the 
other side of the world, as far as distance could 
remove her from the painter and his young wife. 
Better for him, happier for her. 

‘Perhaps I can cure myself of loving him— 
in Australia,” she said to herself. 

Some tea was brought her—tea only in name; 
a pint mug of tepid cocoa, a plate of piled-u 
bread and butter—square blocks of stalish br 
faintly smeared with some fatty preparation; 
an abundant, but not appetizing meal. Miss 
Gurner did not even look at it. 

Time wore on; the sky grew yellow above 
those ancient roofs, then red, then opal. The 
great bell rung for prayers, the harsh, cruel 
bell whose clamor had so often recalled her from 
delusive dreams. She had al een her bundle, 
a neat square package, tightly compressed, con- 
taining as much as she could venture to carry— 
linen, brush and comb, a second pair of boots— 
a bundle which was not big enough to make her 
conspicuous in the streets. 

She examined her purse, an old worn leather 
port-monnaie, It contained the twenty-pound 
note, and one silver ee eral the residue of 
those three shillings which her father had given 
her for a pair of gloves. i 

The sixpence would pay for an omnibus to 
take her to the city. But once in the city, what 
would she do for a night’s lodging? It might be 
too late for her to get on board an emi t 
ship, and she knew enough of the world to know 
that her twenty-pound note would be looked at 
with the eye of suspicion, It was just possible, 
however, that she might obtain a night’s lodg- 
ing on credit, and get her note changed in the 
morning. 

Or, if the worst befell her, she could walk about 
the quiet city streets till morning. She was not 


appalled even by this contingency. She would 
bear any thing to escape from Thurlow House 
and its unfriendly occupants. Nothing occurred 
to hinder her flight. She went softly down 
stairs, through the silent house, which would be 
so noisy half an hour hence when the girls were 
going up to their dormitories. She could hear 
the solemn droning of Miss 'Tompion’s voice as 
she flitted lightly across the hall. 

The great door could not be opened and shut 
without noise, a sound that seemed to reverber- 
ate through ail the realms of space. Loo dashed 
across the court-yard, scared by that perilous 
clamor, opened the gate with convulsive haste, 
darted along the little bit of quiet by-street 
— divided Thurlow House from the high- 
road. 

Once in that busy thoroughfare, she felt as if 
the worst were over. A red omnibus was pass- 
ing; she hailed it with a shrill cry that made 
the driver bring his horses up sharp, she dashed 
into the muddy road, sprung lightly on the step. 
‘All right!” cried the conductor; and Loo was 
sent into the vehicle almost head-foremost, as 
the horses pursued their journey with a sudden 


a 

‘That's how I like to see a young woman get 
into a ’buss,” remarked the conductor, admir- 
ingly, to an outside passenger; “none of your 
shilly-shally: not like your middle-aged parties, 
who keep us waiting five minutes while they're 
tucking up their petticoats, and shutting up their 
blessed umberellers!” 

“Does that omnibus go to the city?’ faltered 
Loo, when she had regained her breath after 
that fearful flight from the privileges of polite 
education. 

‘Yes, miss. Mension-house—Benk.” 

What should she do when she got to the Man- 
sion-house? Ask her way to the nearest: Aus- 
tralian ship? or try to find the office of Messrs. 
Maravilla & Co., the great ship-brokers, who 
exported emigrants as plentifully as Provence 
exports sardines, and packed them almost as 
closely, yet with an extreme consideration for 
their comfort? 

The hour was too late for either course. She 
must either find a shelter, or walk the stony- 
hearted streets till morning and business hours 
revisited this part of the globe. 

The omnibus Gapositied. her at the Mansion- 
house, after a journey that seemed long; a jour- 
ney through lighted streets that had a brightand 
cheerful look, pleasant to the eye that had not 
of late beheld a lamp-lit city. t the Mansion- 
house, Loo asked her way to the docks, but was 
unable to state what docks she wanted, and 
theréfore received vague instructions to kee 
straight on through Cornhill, and then as 
again. 

To Loo Cornhill was as other hills; and not 
seeing any sharp incline, she turned off to the 
right, and strayed over London Bridge into the 
Borough. Here she wandered for an hour or so, 
till weariness began to creep upon her. Even 
that bundle of clothes grew heavy, after she had 
carried it a long time. She sat down on the 
ra of St. George’s Church to rest, but was 
: to pet up and move on by the guardian of 

e . 

Banished from this haven, she turned out of 
the broad busy Borough, still busy even ateleven 
o’clock, and entered a labyrinth of quieter streets, 
which led her by various turnings and windings 
into another broad and busy thoroughfare, the 
Old Kent Road. From the Old Kent Road she 
wandered to the New, where she looked hope- 
lessly about for some house in which she could 
venture to ask foranight’s lodging, without fear 
of entering some den of infamy. ‘Those small, 
dingy streets had a doubtful look. The dark 
obscure houses might be the abodes of vice and 
crime. Gas-lights and a broad road seemed in 
some measure warrants of tability. She 

aused before a coffee-house which was just clos- 

ng for the night—a house that sold no spirituous 
liquors—dealt only in such mild beverages as 
tea, coffee, and cocoa, and might therefore be 
trusted. Here she was told she could have a 
bedroom; and emboldened by the landlady’s 
face, which was honest and friendly, Loo showed 
art the bank-note as a voucher for her respecta- 
ility. 

* Tt’s allthe money I have about me,” she 
said, “ and I should like to get it chan if you 
could tell me where to find any one who would 
change it.” 

“Tf it’s a good one I can get it changed fast 
enough,” said the landlady. ‘‘ You needn’t be 
afraid to trust me with it. I’ve kept this house 
fifteen years, and my father before me. But 
how does a young woman like you come by a 
twenty-pound note, wandering about all alone 
at this time of night with that bundle?’ 

“Tam going emigrate,” answered Loo. 
“ve saved the money to pay my passage. I’m 
going to Queensland to service,” — 

‘“‘Ah! and to get a husband, I suppose. That's 
be x! all the young women emigrants are 
after. 

“No,” returned Loo, with a sigh. ‘‘ There’s 
no one in Queensland that would tempt me to 
marry. 

She intrusted her note to the woman, not with- 
out a fear that she might be made the victim of 
some London sharper. But the landlady’s face 


was honest, and the place had a substantial air. 
Aservant-maid brought her some supper—a slice 
of pale ham, a roll and pat of butter, and a 
large cup of steaming coifee, Rest and food 
were alike welcome. She had eaten nothing 
since one o’clock, and she had walked until she 
was dead beaten. It was positive luxury to sit 
in the gas-lighted parlor, where the landlady’s 
work-basket adorned. the table, and the land- 
lady’s hig tabby cat. was purring its content- 
ment on the hearth-rug, 

Loo ate her supper with a thankful spirit, 

rateful to Providence for this harbor of refuge 
in the big, awful city, awful to her by reason of 
its strangeness and all the legends she had heard 
of its iniquity. She smiled at the thought of 
having escaped so easily from Miss Tompion. 
Perhaps they were driving about London in 
cabs, some of them, hunting for her, The 
would hardly find her in the New Kent Road, 
hardly follow all those doublings and wind- 
ings by which she had found this humble 
shelter, 

The landlady returned in about twenty min- 
utes, and laid nineteen sovereigns and a pound’s 
worth of silver before Miss Gurner. 

‘ There,” she exclaimed, ‘ I’ve got it for you 
but it wasn’t very easy at this time of night, I 
can tell you.” 

Loo was duly grateful, and a quarter of an 
hour later was slumbering placidly in Mrs. 
Hampton’s two pair back, wrapped in happier 
slumber than she had ever known amidst the 
frigid pare of Thurlow House. 

She had begged to be called early, and rose at 
six, awakened by the first stir of life in the 
house. She had breakfasted and paid her small 


“account by seven, when she took a friendly 


leave of the landlady, who told her the near- 
est way to Thames street, where she was to 
find the office of Mr. Maravilla, the ship- 
broker whose vessels sailed between London and 
Brisbane with their mighty cargoes/of poor hu- 
manity. 

She walked to. the busy street by the great 
river, still carrying her bundle, found the office, 
and had to wait nearly an hour for its opening, 
Here she paid half her passage money—eight 
pounds out of sixteen—and received a ticket en- 
titling her to all those various and. numerous 
articles of outfit. which are provided by a pa- 
Vaan care for the child-like and confiding emi- 
grant, 

She saw John Maravilla himself, opening let- 
ters and telegrams with the rapidity of a steam- 
engine, and giving orders to three or four clerks 
at their different desks, while busy underlings 
pushed to and fro and in and out. A smart and 
ine office ; desks of shining mahogany; small- 
er and more sacred offices opening out of the 
main building, like the chapels of a Continental 
cathedral; plate-glass resplendent on every side; 
plenty of light, pines of space, or the most 
made of all available space, and a superabun- 
dance of energy—an all-pervading briskness and 
vitality that was like quicksilver. 

Mr. avilla himself condescended to address 
the lonely applicont, struck by an appearance 
which had little in common with the mass of 


sagt 3 
‘Going out alone? Well, you can’t do bet- 
ter. Domestic service? That’s the thing out 
there; wages three times what you can get in 
England, mutton threepence a pound, climate 
splendid, husbands abundant. Assisted ge, 
eh? No, going to pay yourself! Foolish girl! 
Never mind. Do well in Queensland. Never 
want to come back; nobody ever does. Jones, 
make out this young lady’s ticket. Youre just 
in time for the Promised Land. — Blackwall 
Railway’ll take you down to Limehouse; easy 
walk to the West India Docks. Ask for the 
Promised Land; no time to lose. She'll be tow- 
ed down to Gravesend this afternoon. Show that 
paper, get your outfit. Good-morning.” 

had dly time to breathe before she 
found herself out in the streets oy with that 
mysterious ticket, her passport to Antipodes, 
in her hand, fairly launched for Queensland. 
Though she stood in the London street, she felt 
that she no more belonged to it, had no more 
ala in its busy life, that she was already an ex- 

e. Eager as she had been to emigrate, the 
thought senta sudden pain to her heart. What 
is that mystic tie which binds man to his native 
soil, so that, be he never so careless, to leave it 
is to feel a human sorrow, as when we say fare- 
well to a human friend? 

There had been rain all through the night and 
early anon and Thames street was at its 
dirtiest; avis the mud and nee = oe street 
were as nothing compared wii © quagmires 
of the West India Docks, which Loo approached 
by-and-by from the station. Here was mud in- 
deed, and a new world, the mighty world of 
ships; tall slim apes piercing the summer sky; 
colors flying fay oe the topmasts of gigan- 
tic vessels; drawbridges to cross; merchandise 
being carried to and fro; casks without num- 
ee forests of logwood; wildernesses of wool- 
sacks. 

Loo had to ask her way a good many times, 
showing her ticket by way of warrant for her 
presence in thati unknown world, before she ar- 
rived at a long, low shed, where the superintend- 
ent was giving out stores to the emigrants; beds, 


‘clutching her bundle, and struggled win from 
frish and 
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tin pannikins, cutlery, forks and spoons of bril- 


liant Brittania metal, which would not have dis- 
graced a middle-class dining-table, hardware, 


marine soap, clothing even to some favored wan- 


derers who mortgaged future labor to. obtain 
supplies in the present—blue-worsted Jerseys 
and mole-skin trowsers for the men, substantial 
brown and gray stuffs for the women to fashion 
into gowns and petticoats. 

In this repository the bustle of departure was 
at its hight. A clerk was sitting at his desk, 
entering the names of emigrants, the numbers 
of berths; here in family groups of two, two and 
a half, three, three and a half, four, four and a 
half, five—the halves representing juvenile mem- 
bers of the tribe; there, in solitary singleness, 
the youthful agricultural laborer, the pale me- 
chanic, the young woman going across the world 
to better herself. 

The emigrants passed along a kind of gang- 
way, like the rail which guards a queue at the 
door of a Parisian theater; and after receiving 
the number of their berths went on to the coun- 
ter, across which Mr. Swan, the outfitter, was 
distributing his stores—first, a narrow straw 
mattress, in new ticking, clean and fresh from 
the manufacturer; next, an assortment of tin 
vessels, mug, plate, basin; then cutlery; and 
finally, three or four pale bars of marine soap; 
to some, mole-skins aad jerseys; to others, 
none. 

He was a bright, pleasant-looking gentleman, 
this Mr. Swan, with a frank, good-humored 
face, which was more youthful than his years. 
He spent his life in dealing out stores to emi- 
grants, or contracting for tin pannikins and 
mattresses, and without having ever emigated, 
himself, looked upon emigration as the most 
agreeable thing in the world; a destiny for 
which all were born, those who remained behind 
having merely cheated fate, and deprived 
Queensland of her citizens. Mr. Swan would have 
depopulated the British Isles, and sent their in- 
habitants in quest of fortune, duly provided with 
tin pannikins. He was an enthusiastic Shak- 
spearean student, and had the verses of the mas- 
ter bard ever on his lips—could hardly distribute 
his tins without a happy quotation, in fact. 
This morning's work would go on for some hours 
as fast as ever work was done, the tin pannikins 
jingling and clattering, the straw mattresses 
rustling, the shed crowded with human life, em- 
igrants struggling up to the counter, emigrants 
staggering away under the burden of mattresses 
for a family, and Mr. Swan’s Shakspearean 
quotations rising cheerily above all the clatter; 
and in the afternoon Mr, Swan would go down 
to Gravesend on board the Promised Land, and 
would be seen in every part of the ship, distrib- 
uting Be gore up to the last moment. 

Me hy, so: now have [ done a good day’s 
work,’” said Mr. Swan, as he checked off a 
number of vouchers, receipts for the goods he 
had distributed, which represented his claims 
for reimbursement by the Queensland govern- 
ment. ‘‘ ‘Here comes a man; let’s stay till he 
be past. Now, young man, clear out with 
those mattresses. ‘Now, fair one, does your 
business follow us?” to Louisa, who had by 
this time approached the counter. ‘Going out 
alone?) Ah, tired of this used-up old country, I 
suppose, ‘“‘and thou art flying to a fresher 
clime.’ There you are, my dear—one plate, one 
mug, two spoons. Plenty more on board among 
the single men for’ard. Tho young women are 
aft, but I’ve seen some of ’em forward. 


‘But, for their virtue only is their show; 
They live unwooed, and unrespected fade.’ 


There’s your mattress, my dear; clumsy load 
for a delicate young person like you! 


‘Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 
And ne’er be weary ;’”’ 


ushing across the straw mattress. Loo gr: 
as the slippery tick as best she might, still 


the counter. A young emigrant, 
good-natured, relieved her of her heaviest: bur- 
den, and offered to carry it to the ship for 
her. 

There lay the Promised Land—a giant vessel, 
ainted black, with a broad gold band along her 
ows, and her name in golden letters. was 

life and motion on board her; passengers strug- 
ling up the accommodation ladder laden wit! 
their belongings, ship’s officers hurrying to and 
fro, sailors bawling to each other, stores being 
shipped, government inspectors taking stock— 
all the business of emigration in full swing, and 
the emigrants themselves looking in no wise 
miserable. Whatever pangs they might feel 
hereafter, when the last faint outline of their 
island home faded from their gaze, and the 
sense of exile came upon them, they seemed too 
busy just now for r ts and lamentations. 
The young children sent up their feeble wailings, 
bewildered by the strange and bustling scene; 
the fathers and mothers, lads and lasses, looked 
happy enough; indeed, the novelty of the 
scene seemed to have put every one in good 
spirits, and cheerful voices and mirthful laugh- 
ter rung clear above the various sounds of pre- 


paration. 
At one o’elock there was a strong muster 


round the galley or cook-house, and brawny, 
labor-hardened hands held out the tin dishes just 
received from Mr. Swan to an intelligent and 
shiny-looking colored man, who filled the bright 
new platters with roast beef and steaming pota- 
toes. For many weeks the good-tempered-look- 
ing darkey would. minister to the living freight 
of the Promised Land, and the same eager cries 
would be heard from the pushing crowd, of 
‘* Now, then, doctor, my turn next!” This dis- 
tribution completed, family groups were soon 
seated at the clean deal tables, looking happy 
enough in their narrow quarters, and doing 
ample justice to their first meal on shipboard. 
Hats and bonnets were hung up on convenient 
pegsin the narrow berths, luggage for the voyage 
arranged, children began to trot to and fro in 
the dusky cabin, with curious faces; wondering 
at this great, strange floating home. 

Loo was taken down to the young women’s 
quarters, and handed over to the matron—a 
comfortable-looking person, who had spent ten 
ones of her life in perambulating the ocean. 
She asked Miss Gurner'a good many questions 
as to why she was leaving England, and so on, 
which the Thurlow House fugitive found it 
rather hard to answer. But she contrived to 
answer them somehow; and the matron, who 
heard too many statemnets to pay minute at- 
tention to details, was satisfied, Loo found her 
allotted portion of space, and laid down her 
mattress. It seemed a very narrow space after 
the ample dormitory at Thurlow House, but 
Loo did not regret that loveless mansion. The 
girls were vastly below Miss Portslade and the 
aristocracy of Bath in the social scale, but they 
were cleanly and comfortably clad, honest and 
good-natured-looking, light-hearted and friend- 
ly. Some of these young exiles gathered round 
Too} and would fain have taken her up on deck 
to watch the new-comers, and enjoy the variety 
of mn scene; but this favor Miss Gurner de- 
clined, 

“Tm very tired, so I'll stay down here till the 
ship starts for Gravesend,” she said, fearful lest 
some one from Thurlow House should have 
tracked her down to the docks, and come on 
board to claim her. 

‘‘ What! haven’t you any friends coming to 
bid you good-by?” asked one rosy-cheeked 
damsel, pityingly. 

‘*No, my friends live too far away.” 

‘* And so do mine,” said an emigrant of eleven 
years old, who had traveled up from Newcastle 
alone, and was going out to Brisbane to join 
some prosperous relations. ‘‘ Father and moth- 
er are poor people at Newcastle, and there’s such 
amany of us; and uncle and aunt have got on 
so well in Brisbane; so aunt’s wrote to say if 
they could send me out to her, she’d keep me and 
bring me up. And I’m going out alone.” 

ile the little girl was telling her story, a 
jell doDkesee man, with a round, ruddy face, 
paighty twinkli eoeaiane eerie Taisecien 

igure came pus| way through the grou 

rs) girls, with the silloce easy-rolling gait, to on 
that all things were going smoothly in this part 
of his ship. This was Captain Benbow, the 
master of the Promised Land, a man who looked 
the very personification of good health and good 
temper. Hewas round as a cask, and seemed 
brimming over with kindliness and jollity, like 
a hogshead with sound old October. This was 
his tenth voyage to Queensland, and his name 
was now almost a household word among the 
numerous homesteads of the new colony; and in 
many a letter home friends were urged to come 
out in the Promised Land. 

Captain Benbow heard the child’s account of 
he with a fatherly smile, patted the curly 
head, and bade the matron take good care of the 
youngster, ‘‘If she wants any thing out of the 
ordi way, let me know,” said he, “‘ and the 
lass shall have it.” 

Loo sat. down in a corner, and made friends 
with this youngest emigrant, while the bustle 
and clamor and heavy tread of hastening feet 
went on overhead. She was glad to have some- 
thing weaker, more helpless than herself to cher- 
ish. This fresh, bright little north-country peas- 
ant girl might be quite outside the pale of Thur- 
low House gentility, but Loo was not the less 
pleased with her. 

By-and-by, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
came heavier trampings, louder noises, a grating 
of cables. The ship was leaving the docks. 

** Do let’s goon deck,” eried tho little girl, and 
Loo yielded, as much to her own unspoken wish 
as to the child’s expressed desire, when she ran 
a ladder to see the last of the great city 
which had been her cradle. 

The ship was just paste ag move, drawn 
by a little puffing tug, which looked a mere 
cockle-shell beneath those giant bows. The side 
of the dock was crowded with spectators—men 
waving their hats, women waving their handker- 
chiefs—some weeping, more gazing upward to 
that peopled deck, with a friendly-grin of en- 
couragement,. The mass seemed to surge to and 
fro as the ship glided away. A cheer rent the 
air, an answering cheer rung from the deck; and 
lo, the Promised Land shot out of the docks on- 
to the broad breast of the strong river; and Loo 
felt she was an exile. 

“Will he be sorry when he misses me?” she 
asked herself. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


A 80 delicious is the unsating food. 

That men who might have towered {n the van 
Of all the congregated world, to fan 

And winnow from the coming step of Time 
All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime 
Left by men-slugs and human serpentry, 
Have been content to let occasion die, 

Whilst they did sleep in love’s Elysium. 

FLora was established in a new home, the 
lodging which Mrs, Ollivant had chosen in obe- 
dience to her son’s telegram. 

She had not made by any means a bad selec- 
tion; and even Flora, to whom all the outer 
world wore a mournful, empty look, asif nature 
had assumed one pervading tone of melancholy 
gray—even Flora confessed that these apart- 
ments in Kensington Gore were very nice, and 
that the view of the Park from the drawing- 
room windows was pretty. But in her heart of 
hearts Flora felt that she would have preferred 
Fitzroy Square. She would have found a mourn- 
ful consolation in looking out of the window and 
remembering how many times a day she had 
seen Walter pass—in conjuring his shadow out 
of may air, and fancying she saw him go by. 
She liked to feed her grief; she petted it and 
made much of it, took the skeleton out of its 
hiding-place every night when she was alone 
and fondled it, and fell asleep tearful, with the 
bony creature in her arms, and hugged it in her 
dreams. 

Before her father she affected serenity, or ev- 
en cheerfulness, She ministered to him, she 
talked to him, walked in Kensington Gardens 
with him, though the placid beauty of those 

roves and lawns and still smooth water was 
oathsome to her. She never forgot Dr, Olli- 
vant’s warning: if she wanted to preserve her 
father’s life, to cc Sap his days, she must not 
afflict him by the knowledge of her. heart's se- 
eret chamber, and pretend to forget. 

Mr. Chamney had been to Fitzroy Square, 
and had made all possible inratiae about the 
missing painter, Walter’s landlady had received 
no tidings of him, There were his goods and 
chattels, his easel, his unfinished pictures—pic- 
tures that were to have brought him fame—just 
as he had left them. His desk, his books, his 
pipes, his foolish little extravagances—emblems 
of youth and folly—all undisturbed. Had he 
lived, he would surely have claimed these things, 
which seemed a part of himself. 

Mr. Chamney went down to the city and saw 
Mr. Maravilla. He too had received no tidin 

‘* Haven’t seen him for three months,” said the 
ship-broker; ‘‘lets his money accumulate, He’s 
been getting ten per cent. out of the Sir Galahad 
—lucky fellow. Everything Ferguson touched 
always turned to gold, and I suppose it’s the 
same with his nephew.” 

“T wish I could find out what has become of 
him,” sighed Mark; and then told the story of 
Walter Leyburne’s disappearance. 

“Odd,” said Mr. Maravilla, ‘‘ but perhaps not 
so bad as you think. A young man’s escapade, 
very likely. He may have had his reasons for 
keeping out of the way.” 

“T hope not,” said Mark. ‘‘I’d rather think 
him dead than a deceiver and deserter, I be- 


“ 


fully. 
‘“ Young men do such queer things nowadays!” 
he remarked. “TI always thought young Ley- 
burne was rather wild.” 

Mark Chamney went home sorrowful, There 
wasno comfort here for him to take to his darling. 
Happily she seemed to be overcoming her quik 
She smiled at him with almost the old smile. 
She fed and cherished her birds. She sat with 
an open book before her sometimes, and ap- 
peared to read. It was only Dr. Ollivant’s 
watchful eye which noted how rarely she turned 
the leaves, how vacant was the gaze she fixed 
upon the lines. 

Dr. Ollivant spent all his evenings at Kensing- 
ton. He altered his dinner hour from half past 
seven to half past six. He cheated himself of 
rest and study, he robbed his mother of the so- 
ciety she loved best in the world, for the privi- 
lege of sitting in the quiet little drawing-room 
in Kensington Gore, watchful, earnest, thought- 
ful, bent on one business, the cure of this wound- 
ed heart. He who knew so much of cardiac dis- 
ease held to the belief that this disease was not 
organic, that the innocent heart might once 
again beat with tranquil pulsation, once again 
find joy in domestic affection and simple girlish 
ee ae To console Flora was the task he 

d set himself, and while consoling, to win her 
for his own. Love so real must conquer all 
things, he thought. There should be no foolish 
outburst_of passion, like that untimely ayowal 
in the Devonian burial-ground. Calm as the 
motion of the starry spheres should be his pro- 
gress. ‘‘ Without haste, without rest,” 

His only hope of success was to interest the 
dormant mind, to teach the head to cure the 
wounds of the heart. He observed that Flora 
had fallen into habits of indolence, a pervading 
lassitude, an indifference to all things save her 
father’s comfort and health—habits that were 
strange to that bright, active young life. 


She had never touched pencils or color-box 
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since her lover’s disappearance, and Cuthbert 
Ollivant was too wise to counsel a return to the 
old artistic efforts. Gulnare, with her scarlet 
fez and scarlet lips, blue-black hair, and almond- 
shaped eyes, lay buried at the bottom of Flora’s 
deepest trunk, and with Gulnaro many a poor 
sketch whose every line recalled the gui ing 
hand which had helped her; the bright hea 
with its waving auburn hair, so often bent over 
her shoulder; the friendly voice that had direct- 
ed and praised. No, Flora would never paint 
again. 

There was a piano in the Kensington Gore 
drawing-room, a Broadwood sent in by the doc- 
tor. But that piano might as well have been a 
dumb-waiter, or a stage piano, innocent of 
strings or hammers. Flora rarely touched the 
keys. How could she sing, when every song, 
every ballad, would have recalled the old happy 
evenings, the life that was fled? Once in a way 
she would play some mournful melody, some 
tender pathetic air of Mozart’s or Beethoven’s. 
But the musie affected her too deeply, moved 
her to tears. 

The doctor saw that she must have some kind 
of employment, some occupation which would 
beguile her from this brooding sorrow. The 
only question was what form the distraction 
should take. Music and painting were alike im- 
possible. If Dr. Ollivant had been a religious 
man, he would have persuaded Flora to go to 
church twice a day, and spend her leisure in vis- 
iting the sick and poor. But religion did not 
form an important part in the doctor's life. He 
went to church once every Sunday, and thanked 
an overruling Providence in a goneral way for 
his success in life, and he had never gone deep 
enough into theological questions to become an 
infidel. He determined to develop this r 
child’s intellect, to teach her something. hat 
literature which he knew best was for the most 

art classical. He tried to interest her in the 

oman poets, to open the gates of a new world. 
He proposed to teach her Latin; a dull, dry busi- 
ness enough perhaps at first, but something for 
her to achieve, difficulties for her to grapple 
with, work to do, 

He brought a translation of Horace one even- 
ing, and read some of the Odes; but before be- 
ginning he gave Flora a vivid sketch of the Ho- 
ratian period, the world in which the poet lived 
and moved; described those wondrous cities, 
villas, gardens, fountains, chariot-races, gladia- 
torial combats; brought before her all the glory 
and brightness of old Rome, and then read the 
purest and best of the Odes. 

‘* He does not seem to have been happy,” said 
Mora, noting the minor strain in the music. 

“Perhaps not, according to a young person’s 
notion of happiness. He knew the world too 
well not to know that kind of happiness to be 

urely mythical, fabulous as that picture of life 
Before Pandora opened her casket. But if not 
happy, he was wise. He knew the limits of 
aie eapacity for joy, and made the most of 
‘ife. 

*T like his poetry, but I don’t like him very 
much. Was he young and handsome?” inquired 
Flora, with languid curiosity. 

“Not always,” answered the doctor, discreet- 
ly. He was too wise to inform her just yet that 
the bard was somewhat ill-favored, and of a 
stumpy figure. 

* Shouldn’t you like to read Horace in Latin? 
You can have no idea of his power until you 
know the language he wrote in. The best of 
translations is mere jingle compared with the 
original.” 

‘* Tt doesn’t look very interesting,” said Flora, 
glancing at the doctor’s Latin copy. There 
seemed to be a good many long words ending in 
ibus and que. *‘But Pll try to learn Latin if 
you like. It might please papa to see me going 
on with my education.” 

“Tt would, indeed, darling,” cried Mark, who 
understood his friend’s motive. 

“Then Pll bring a Latin grammar to-morrow 
evening, and we'll make a beginning.” 

The ‘beginning was made, and with the doc- 
tor’s help was a very good beginning. Tis log- 
ical brain simplified all details. Flora found 
that there was some interest even in Latin gram- 
mar. Strange as it may seem, she derived more 
comfort from the four conjugations than from 
all the hackneyed consolations that friends could 
have offered. The doctor did his utmost to 
make the road easy—did not bind her down to 
the dry details of grammar, or nauseate her ap- 
petite for knowledge by keeping her too long to 
the slave who shuts the gate, and the citizen 
who cultivates the garden. He gavo her a Hora- 
tian ode almost at the begianing and by that 
one lyric showed her the genius of the language 
and awakened her interest in the study. 

Even though he saw her pleased and interest- 
ed, willing to labor at verbs and exercises in the 
day, and eager for her evening lesson on Horace, 
he took care not to fatigue her or exhaust her 
interest. 

‘We will only give Horace two evenings a 
week,” he said. “‘*T must find some fresh means 
of amusing you on the other evenings.” 

He brought his books, and taught her a little 
astronomy; awakened organ of wonder by 
exhibiting to her that wide unknown world of 


the spheres. Here again her interest was quick- 


ly aroused, for the doctor was no Dryasdust 
teacher. He contrived to enlist her sympathise 
for the mighty host of discoverers, from Pto- 
lemy downward. He told her the he > of 
those darker arts which mystics and false 
prophets of old time had associated with the 
starry heavens. Knowledge so new beguiled 


| her into temporary forgetfulness of that one 


absorbing sorrow. Mark wondered to see her 


eyes sparkle and her cheeks flush when the doc- | 


tor expounded the strange and complex move- 
ments of those unknown worlds, and revealed 
to his wondering pupil the infinity of distance 
and time in that undiscovered sky. 

He was careful not to overtax the young stu- 
dent’s brain, yet stretched the cord to its fullest 
tension, knowing that while the mind worked 
the heart must rest, even if that rest were but 
the dull leaden sleep of a heart empty of all 
joy. Not too often did he — her thoughts 
by that most awe-inspiring of sciences, the 
study of the stars. Onsome evenings he brought 
her rare flowers, and showed her the mysteries 


of floral anatomy. Onze, when he had brought | 


her an orchid of peculiar loveliness, a pinkish 
waxen-petaled blossom, like a floral butterfly, 
she cl d her hands with something of the 
old child-like joyfulness, and exclaimed. 

**Oh, that is too lovely to die unremembered! 
I must paint it.” 

** Do,” said the doctor, pleased: ‘‘ you can not 
imagine how I should value such a sketch.” 

Only for a moment had she forgotten. 

“No, I shall never paint again,” she said, 
with that quiet sadness which springs from 
deepest feeling. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ No tear relieved the burden of her heart; 
Stunned with the heavy woe, she felt like one 
Half wakened from a midnight dream of blood,” 


FLORA’s acquaintance with the popular Latin 
poet had only just commenced, when she was 
surprised one morning by a visit from a person 
whom she had never seen before, and whose 
Tight to approach her was questionable, 

t was a fine warm aoeNas morning, and 
Mark Chamney had gone to the city on business, 
loth to leave his daughter in-doors in such 
balmy weather. 

“You'll go for a walk in the Gardens, won’t 
you, my pet, with Tiny? Tiny wants a run.” 

Tiny was a miniature terrier, whose feet. and 
tail seemed to have been borrowed from his nat- 
ural enemy, the rat. A black-and-tan terrier, 
with a sleek, loose skin, whereby he might be 
lifted off the ground without injury to his feel- 
ings—a skin a size and a half too large for him, 
a misfit which was eappeeed to be a sign of his 
high breeding, as also his damp, small nose, and 
the sparseness of hair on his small, round head, 
This animal Mr. Chamney had _ presented to his 
daughter as a companion and consoler; and— 

outh is frivolous—there were moments when 
lora derived comfort from the blandishments 
ot Wry well darling; Tl take a littl 

“Very well, pa arling; e a little 
run with Tiny. fr a dear. You won't 
walk too fast, or overheat yourself, or sit ina 
four-wheeled cab with both windows open, or go 
ee many hours without a biscuit and glass of 
sher 
“ No, Baby; I'll be as careful as an old wom- 
an. And I hope to be home again between two 
and three.” 

Flora accompanied her father to the hall door. 
nay, to the gate of the little fore-court, an 
kissed him in the face of the Kensington Road, 
to the admiration of some young gentlemen on 
the knife-board of a passing omnibus. And 
then she went back to the empty drawing-room, 
and walked up and down once or twice list- 
lessly, and looked out of all the three windows 
one after another, without taking the slightest 
notice of Tiny, and felt that life was desolate, 

Happily she had promised to write a Latin ex- 
ercise for the doctor; so, after a little despond- 
ent idleness, she took out her ks, pen and 
ink, and began about the hostages, and the 
slaves, and the messengers, and the ships, and 
boys and ls, and citizens and old men, and 
was soon absorbed in the difficulties of her task. 

She was still plodding patiently on, with per- 
pernal recourse to her vocabulary, when the 

ouse-maid brought her a card, a stiff little card 
of that small size which is generally masculine, 
but this card bore a feminine inscription: 


MRS. GURNER, 
LADIES’ WARDROBE, 
11 Voysey Street, Fitzroy Square, 


N. B. Liberal terms givén-for Ladies’ cast-off wearing 
apparel, Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


* An elderly lady, miss, asked to see you.” 

Flora stared at the card with a bewildered 
air. Two words in it awakened her interest— 
Fitzroy Square. Any one coming from Fitzroy 

uare had aclaim upon her attention. They 
might tell her something about Walter. 

@ faint, faint tinge of slowly returning 

health left her cheeks at that agitating thought. 

“‘T don’t know this person, ” she said, ‘but Pll 
see her. You can show her up.” 


Mrs. Gurner appeared presently; not the ev- | to 
are- 


ery-day Mrs. Gurner of Voysey street, but 


vised and beautiful edition of the same work, 
bound in plum-colored satin, 

Mrs, Gurner had availed herself of her stock 
in trade to ce for this visit. She wore the 
immemorial satin; the wine stains on the front 
breadth cruelly visible in the garish light of an 
August noontide. Her stately shoulders were 
draped with a French cashmere, ancient but 
once splendid, the curiously blended hues of its 
pine border subdued by time. Her bonnet was 
purple velvet, with a yellow-tailed bird-of-para- 
wince, Oh N if umseasonable. Her gloves 
were black lace, revealing the lean, claw-like 
hands they pretended to cover. She carried 
that relic of dark ages, a black velvet reticule, 
and an antique green parasol. 

Thus attired, and feeling herself equal to the 
requirements of Kensington Gore, Mrs, Gurner 
saluted Flora with a stately bend and solemn 
dip, of the minuet de la cour period. 

‘Thave taken the liberty to call, Miss Cham- 
ney,” she began, “ thinking that, to a young lady 
of your means and position, it might be a con- 
venience to be able to dispose of your cast-off 
clothing. Articles which you might be tired of, 
and might even consider shabby, would be valua- 
ble in my business, and I am prepared to give 
you liberal terms for them.” ‘ 

* You come from Fitzroy Square, I think,” 
said Flora, looking at the card in her hand. 

“From the immediate neighborhood of Fitz- 
roy Square,” replied Mrs. Gurner, with an air 
of scrupulous exactitude. ‘‘ Voysey street, a 
locality which, like myself and femit y, has seen 
better days.” 

‘* Please sit down,” said Flora, kindly. ‘‘ What 
made you call on me?” 

Mrs. Gurner smoothed out her plum-colored 
satin before seating herself, glancing compla- 
cently at its purple sheen—a dress which any 
one might be proud of. 

“‘T had heard of your par’s taking the house 
in Fitzroy Square, Miss Chamney, and of his 
being a wealthy gentleman from the colonies; 
and it had occurred to me that it was only nat- 
ural you and me should do a little business—ad- 
vantageous to both—relieving you of superfluous 
articlesin your wardrobe. Young ladies of your 
ample means take a pleasure in buying new 
dresses, and naturally get tired of them before 
they’re worn out. But I put off calling week 
after week, on account of the pressure of busi- 
ness; and when I did call a few days ago I was 
informed by your housekeeper that you was at 
Kensington for change of air. ‘ Well,’ says I, 
‘having set my mind on doing business with 
Miss Chamney, I won’t be firstrated.’ So I 
walk down to Piccadilly—a long walk on a 
warm morning—and step into the Kensington 
*bus} and I hope, miss, having come so far, you 
won't refuse to do business with me.” 

“T am sorry,” faltered Flora, ‘‘ but I couldn’t 
possibly sell my clothes. I should think it hor- 
rible. When I have done with my things I 
give them away.” ; 

‘To servants and people for whose station in 
life your clothes are not suitable. Have you 
ever reflected how many prettiy little ey 
laces and ribbons and so on—you might uy 
with the money you could get for your cast-o 
dresses?” 

“No,” answered Flora, with a sigh, remem- 
bering what idle frippery ribbons and laces had 
seemed to her since she lost Walter—‘no, I 
shouldn't care for any thing I bought in that 
way. Besides, I have no occasion to make any 
such bargains. Papa is always ready to give 
me more money than I want.” - 

‘“Ah,” said Mrs. Gurner, with a dismal sigh, 
“that comes of being an only child, reared in 
be lap of luxury. ’s very different for some 
of us. 


That profound sigh and Mrs. Gurner’s doleful 
look awakened Flora’s ready compassion, 

“Tm sorry you should be disappointed,” she 
faltered. “If half a sovereign would compen- 
sate you for your wasted trouble I shall be very 


ays Figo , 
@ opened her purse—a toy of ivory and 
gold—one of her father’s many gifts. 

Mrs, Gurner shed tears. 2 

‘Half sovereigns are not plentiful where I 
come from,” she said, “and I'll not allow my 

ride to reject your kindness. But I didn’t come 
here wholly on business; there was something 
that lay nearer my heart. I’ve wished to see 
you this ever so long.” 

“But why did you wish to see me?’ asked 
Flora, puzzled. " 

Mrs. Gurner shook her head and sighed, trans- 
ferred the half sovereign to an old leather purse, 
sighed again, and shook her head again, 

‘It’s foolish, perhaps,” she said, in a slow 
musing way, contemplating Flora’s gentle face 
with a fixed and meditative gaze, ‘‘ but I had a 
daughter—my only daughter, or at least the on] 
girl T ever reared—and she went out to the col- 
onies, and died there, young, I’ve always felt 
an interest in anyone connected with the col- 
onies on that account, and hearing that your par 
had been in Australia— You were born in Aus- 
tralia, I suppose?” 

“Yes, but I was sent home when I was very 
little. jLean't remember anything before [came 
‘“You can’t remember your mar?” 
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“No,” said Plora, sadly. 

“You've got a picture of her, perhaps?” 

‘“No; there is only one in the world, and papa 
wears that in a locket.” 

Again Mrs. Gurner sighed, looked out of the 
window dreamily, as one who looks backward 
through the mist of years. 


“My girl was very pak she said—‘‘ a girl | 


who might have done well anywhere—steady 
and clever, and always the lady. She wasn’t a 
Gurner. She was a little in your style; same- 
colored hair and eyes, and such sweet ways—the 
best of daughters. But something happened 
that she took very much to heart—it wasn’t any 
thing that happened to her, poor child, or by any 


fault of hers—and she said, ‘Mother, I feel as | 


if I couldn’t breathe in England after that; and 
she went out to Australia with a young female 
friend which was leftan orphan, and had a broth- 
er settled out there in the building line. She 
begged and prayed of me to go; but I said, 

o, Mary; I’ve my feelings-as a mother, but 
[ve my son in England, and [ can’t cut myself 
in two; besides which, | haven’t the constitution 
for the sea-voyage.’ She was a good girl to me, 


was our Mary, and the first money she ever | 


earned she sent me half of it, and sent me many 
a little help afterward. But God took her away 
very soon. I never saw her pretty face again. 
Forgive me troubling you, Miss Chamney; but 
it’s a kind of consolation to talk to anyone con- 
nected with the colonies.” 

Mrs. Gurner had wept at intervals throughout 
this speech, and Flora had been moved to pity 
for this ancient female, whose plum-colored sat- 
in raiment and solicitations to barter had at first 
disgusted her. Those womanly tears won her 
compassion and even respect. With quick tact 
she avian that it would comfort this desolate 
old woman to talk to her of her lost daughter. 
She did not pause to consider that Mrs. Gurner 
was an intruder, that her presence in the draw- 
ing-room was a supreme impertinence. She 
saw an elderly woman before her, sorrowful 
and. in tears, and her only instinct. was to con- 
sole, 

“Where did your daughter settle? In what 
part of Australia?’ 

«She was in Hobart-Town mostly.” 

“That was where my dear mother came from,” 
said Flora. 

““But she went elsewhere before she died. I 
don’t remember the name of the place; my mem- 
ory’s very poor. She married, and had a daugh- 
ter that may have grown up into just sucha 
young lady as you.” 

“Don’t you know her? haven’t you seen her? 
—your own granddaughter!” . 

‘No, my dear youg lady; there are circum- 
stances—family circumstances—that have kept 
me and that granddaughter apart; there’s com- 
plications which I can’t explain to a young lady 
like you. But I should feel I was doing that 
dear granddaughter an injury if I obtruded my- 
self upon her; and there’s very, little good I 
could do her to compensate for that injury, so 
Ive learned to subsidize my own feelings, and 
keep aloof from her. But it struck me one day 
that it would be a comfort tome to see you, be- 
ing almost similarly circumstanced; so I made 
bold to join business and a grandmother's 
feelings, and came down here to call upon 
you; and Lhope yowll forgive me, Miss Cham- 

) 


ney. 
a I don’t think there’s anythin; for me to for- 
give,” said Flora, gently; “I feel truly sorry for 
you, strangers as we are.” 

‘“ Strangers—yes, to be sure,” murmured Mrs. 
Gurner, dabbing her tearful eyes with a ragged 
Valenciennes-bordered handkerchief, whose cor- 
ner exhibited a coronet. 

“T can feel for your regrets, for I have had a 
great sorrow myself lately,” said Flora, mourn- 
fully. 

hh, my sweet young lady, the world’s full 
of sorrow; even the rich can’t always escape it, 
though they come off light in many things; and 
at your age the heart is acceptable to suffering” 
(Mrs. Gurner meant “‘susceptible”). ‘ Might 
it have been an unhappy attachment?” she in- 
quired, insinuatingly. ‘ 

“We have lost a dear friend, papa and I,” 
coe vison —pehthor Sa ase 

* Dear, dear tely dead, perhaps 

“Wedo not even rela if he is dead. Some- 
times I try to hope that he is still living, and that 
he will come back to us some day. We only 
know that he is gone.” 

“Very sad,” sighed Mrs. Gurner, contem- 
plating Flora with an toahaithre eye. “Buta 
young lady with your advantages, beauty, and 
wedltli has no call to fret for the loss of one 
friend or for the falsehood of one friend. The 
world is full of friends and lovers for such as 

ou.” 

Flora looked grave, and felt that she had al- 
lowed this plum-colored person to go too far. 
She began to wonder how she was to get rid of 
Mrs. Gurner, Who showed no signs of depar- 
ture. 

“TLor’, my dear young lady,” that matron be- 
gan, with a philosophical air, ‘if you only knew 
how little good there is in young men nowadays 
—how much badness and double-dealing, and 
selfishness and mercenaryness—you'd never fret 
after one of them. A person In my station, a 


rson that has been brought up as a lady and 
een drifted down in the world, sees behind the 
scenes of life. I’m sure there’s a young gentle- 
man I used to see a good deal of a month or so 
ago—quite the gentleman in most of his ways, 
though lowering himself to the level of a pack of 
artists about our neighborhood—quite the gen- 
tleman, affable, free with his money, a young 
man one couldn’t help liking, but foiaeeaichie 
| ing genuine in him—all ginger-pop.” 

Flora looked pained, embarrassed, played with 
her exercise-book, and glanced beseechingly 
at Mrs. Gurner, as much as to say, ‘‘ Please 

0. 

‘* Perhaps one didn’t ought to expect stability 
of character from an artist,” mused the intruder ; 
“a man whose mind was given up to the last 
picture he had in hand.” 

Flora looked up, pale and startled, as if the 
world held only one painter. 

“But when a young man comes in and out of 
your place, and makes himseif at home with you. 
and is friendly and pleasant, it?s hard to shu 
your door upon him. This Mr, Leyburne em- 

loyed my son in doing up some old pictures for 

im, and paid himliberally. It wasn’t my place 
| to object to his visits, even if I did see that his 
coming so often hada bad effect upon my grand- 
daughter—as handsome a girl as you’d meet at 
that end of town, and a prudent young woman 
into the bargain.’ 

Flora’s white face stared at the speaker in 
dumb amazement, but Mrs, Gurner went on as 
if unconscious that her words had any unpleas- 
ant effect upon her hearer. 

“T warned our Loo against setting store by 
any of Mr. Leyburne’s wild speeches, his praises 
of her beauty, and such like. She was the model 
for his last picture; and he came day after day 
to paint at your place, and he and she were as 
happy together, and I left’em as free, as if they’d 
been brother and sister. A prudent young wom- 
an, brought up by a careful grandmother, is 
above being watched and suspected. I didn’t 
watch Louisa; I didn’t suspect her; but I warned 
her against building upon any thing Mr. Ley- 
burne might say to her. And the upshot has 

roved the truth of my words. Six weeks ago 

r. Leyburne turned his back upon us, and 
has never crossed the threshold of our door 
since.” 

There was a pause, a silence of a minute or so, 
before Flora was able to speak. 

** And you have heard nothing of him—do not 
even know what has become of him?” she inquir- 
ed at last. 

‘“No more than the unborn babe. I’ve gone 
so far as to inquire at his lodgings in Fitzroy 
Square, but he hasn’t been heard of even there. 
Now it strikes me that he felt he’d gone too far 
with our Loo. I know he was fond of her, and 
that, as he couldn’t bring himself to marry a 
young woman in such reduced circumstances, he 
thought the wisest thing for her and for himself 
was to go clean away. ere’s countries enough 
in the world where a man can go and never 
heard of in ape again, and yet have all the 
enjo yments and agreements of life.” 

Fle is dead, perhaps,” said. Flora, in a half 
whisper. 

“Well, ’'ve sometimes thought of that. I'd 
almost sooner believe him dead than think him 
that cold-blooded he could turn his back upon 
our Loo, and leave her to break her heart for 
him.” 

“Ts she very sorry?’ asked Flora, in the same 
unnatural whisper. . 

““She’s never been the same girl since we lost 
sight of him.” 

‘And you think he really loved her?” 

“T don’t think it,” replied Mrs. Gurner, sol- 
emnly, ‘I know it.’ 

Another one during which Flora sat mo- 
tionless, looking blindly at the opposite window, 
the blue summer sky, the ragged elm branches 
tossing to and fro in the light west wind. Oh, 
fond, foolish dream of love and fidelity gone 
forever! This bereavement was almost worse 
than the first loss. . 

“‘T won’t intrude upon you any longer, Miss 
Chamney,” said Mrs. Gurner, rising with her 
stateliest air, and spreading her purple robe 
around her. ‘I didn’t ought to obtrude my 
family troubles upon you, but your kindness 
and sympathy opened the flood-gates of my sor- 
row. I umbly ask forgiveness, and wish you 
good-morning.” : 

Flora tottered to the bell, rang it with uncer- 
tain hand, and then, as the door closed upon 
Mrs. Gurner, flung herself on the ground—not 
upon the couch or into Mark’s capacious easy- 
chair, but on the ground itself—in deepest abase- 
ment. 

What was left her now? Not even memory— 
not the sad, sweet belief that she had once been 
blessed. 

“He never loved me,” she told herself. 
“When he asked me to be his wife, he was sac- 
rificing his own inclination to please papa. He 
loved that common girl—that. dreadful woman’s 

anddaughter—loved her with a low, common 

ove for her handsome face, Why should I 
mourn his death? Why should I feel that the 
world is empty because he is dead? He is lost 
| © the world, but not to me, He was never 
mine, 


CHAPTER. XXIV. 

: ee si puissant qu’on soit, non, qu’on rie ou qu’on 
pieure, 
Nul ae te fait parler, nul ne peut avant ’heure 
Ouvrir ta froide main, 
O fantome muet, o notre ombre, o notre hote, 
Spectre toujours masque qui nous suis cote a cote, 
Et qu’on nomme demain!" 

ALL through Loo’s first day on board the 
good ship Promised Land the bustle of departure 
was at its hight. The vessel anchored off 
Gravesend, midway upon the broad sweep of 
shining water, and exiles who had been deter- 
mined to get the most out of their own country 
before departing to a new one joined the ship 
here. Passengers were continually arriving, and 
when arrived roamed like restless spirits, and 
went up and down ladders as if perpetual motion 
had been imposed upon them by the iron hand of 
the law. Emigrants struggling under the bur- 
den of straw mattresses, and oat jingling 
bunches of tin pannikins, pervaded the ship from 
stem to stern. First-class passengers who had 
brought mountains of luggage, went distracted 
on discovering that a cabin would not hold more 
than its cubical contents. Most of the passengers 
wanted the chief part of their possessions on the 
voyage, and many passengers showed more af- 
fliction at being severed from the trunks and 
peckalig chee that were shoveled into the hold 

han at parting from their friends onshore. Sec- 
ond-class passengers expressed their surprise at 
not being accommodated with bedrooms and sit- 
ting-rooms of twenty feet by fifteen, and proceed- 
ed to wall themselves in with their belongings as 
if they had been Egyptian mummies a to 
be withdrawn from the light of day for a few 
centuries. The young-men emigrants loafed at 
their end of the deck, smoking short pipes and 
wishing themselves fairly under way. In the 
family cabin, midships, the emigrants were col- 
lected in little groups—father, mother, and 
baby, and three or four small children, seated 
at a narrow deal table, in the low ’tween-decks, 
looking comfortable enough, and the children 
seeming hardly to wonder at their strange sur- 
roundings. 

But however many were to be found in the 
cabins, the perpetual motion on deck, the con- 
tinuous Sramping: Up and down ladders, went on 
just the same. e young women were allowed 
to promenade the poop-deck, and from. this ele- 
vated position Louisa Gurner surveyed the lit- 
tle world below her thoughtfully, The child- 
emigrant had found new friends—a famil 
midships where there were children a little 
younger than herself. And Loo was quite 
alone—alone and strangely sad as the day wore 
on, and she thought of that waste of akcaer 
sea that she was going to put between her and 
the man she loved 

The desire to escape from the chilling atmos- 
phete of Thurlow House had been strong enough 

sustain the fugitive up to this point. Emi- 
freien, considered as an escape from that dull 
ife, had seemed a i eae thing. But now that 
she had taken the desperate step, enrolled her- 
self in the band of voluntary exiles, emigration 
—the subject of many a girlish dream—seemed 
not a little dreary. 

It meant life-long severance from Walter 
Leyburne—nay, eternal parting. For if she 
did not remain dear to him on earth, would he 
seek her in heaven? And he had loved her; the 
cup of bliss had been offered to her lips, and she 
had rejected it. 

She remembered that night in the lonely, 
moonlit road, when he had flung wisdom to the 
winds, and asked her—yes, entreated her, Lou- 
isa Gurner—to be his wife. She had been heroic 
enough to answer ‘‘ No,” for she knew that pas- 
sion prompted him, and she would not yield to 
a prayer which he might remember with re- 
morse to-morrow. In t one hour Loo had 
been stronger than her lover. Sublimely un- 
selfish in the exaltation of that hour, she had 
thought for him and not for herself. She had 
considered his interests, his future, and had re- 
fused him the love that might have been a bur- 
den and a hindrance in days to come. 

She was weak as water to-day, as she looked 
across the bright broad river to the shore that 
she might never tread again. 

““He was so fond of me!” she thought, “He 
did love me—better than he ever loved that 
perfect young lady in Fitzroy Square. But I 
couldn’t bear that he should marry any one so 
common as I, and change his mind some da; 
and be sorry to think that he had been caug. i 
ina trap, perhaps, by an artful woman, No, I 
only did what was right.” 

And then came the thought that she would 
never see him again—that rash yo dreamer. 
that ardent lover; never again live the life of 
that one summer’s day; never live at all any 
more; for life was come ng ders than life with- 
out Walter. She thought how years hence— 
twenty years, perha) e might come back to 
England a decent middle-aged woman who had 
succeeded pretty well in some humble fashion; 
and how she would find herself in an altered 
city, where the streets and public buildings had 
lost their old f: ar aspect; and. how she 
would wander about in search of Walter Ley- 
burne, only to steal a look at his life from the 
outside—no more, She would see him famoys, 
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happy, a husband and father; look at him from 
among the crowd, herself unknown, unnoticed; 
and then go back over the wide waters, content 
to have gone once round the world for the bit- 
ter-sweetness of that moment. 

Her father, too—the father who had treated 
her so hardly!. Even of him this foolish Loo 
could not think without sharpest pangs of re- 
gret. All the love of early years came back in 
this pain of parting. 'The days when the care- 
less vagabond father had been all her narrow 
world; when. his presence had meant life and 
movement, his absence a dull blank; when the 
sound of his full barytone voice singing snatches 
of Italian opera as he worked made her glad; 
when to watch him dabbing, sponging, and var- 
nishing at a dirty deal table, littered with oily 
rags and dirty bottles, was the chief delight of 
her life. There had been no Walter then; fa- 
ther had seemed just the cleverest, handsomest, 
most delightful man in the world. True that 
the atmosphere had becomo overcharged with 
electricity now and then, or that, in vulgar 
parlance, there had been rows—reproaches, re- 
criminations between mother and son—hard 
words, unsavory epithets. Even these had not 
hardened Loo’s heart against her father. She 
had flung herself into the breach many a time 
when her grandmother’s reproaches were bit- 
terest, and stood by her father, and denied the 
justice of Mrs. Gurner’s accusatio: 

But that was all over now. She would never 
see the vagabond father again; never sit like 
Cinderella among the ashes on a winter's night, 
darning Jarred’s_ dilapidated socks, and listen- 
ing to the words of wit or wisdom which 
dropped from his lips now and then between two 
puffs of tobacco. How often she had gone into 
the wet muddy street in pouring rain, to fetch 
him beer or tobacco, and had not deemed the 
service ignoble! What pleasure it had been 
when he was pleased with the cooking of his 
savory supper, and gave her a careless word of 
praise! 

Allover now. While she looked across the 
broad river toward Gravesend, with its back- 
pasos of green hills, her mind’s eye beheld the 

ack-parlor in Mate street; and that picture 
of a home gone from her forever, as she thought, 
took brightness from the sense of loss. She saw 
the scene not in its dull reality, but in the colors 
that it borrowed from her regret. 

She went down to the young women’s cabin 
by-and-by, and sat at one of the narrow deal 
tables to write a letter on a sheet of paper 
begged from an obliging young emigrant. 
Loo’s scanty outfit did not include writing ma- 
terials. 

She wrote to her father briefly, but with af- 
fection, telling him how deep a wrong he had 
done her when he shut his door upon her, forgiv- 
ing him that undeserved cruelty, and telling 
him where she was going. 

“Mr. Leyburne has been all that is kind and 
generous,” she wrote, ‘‘and has tried to make a 
lady of me by sending me to boarding-school. 
But our free-and-easy wave at home had spoiled 
me for such a life as that, and I thought it 
would be better for me to go out to Australia and 
get my own living, like my aunt Mary, whom 
you so seldom k of, than to waste Mr. Ley- 
burne’s money by staying where I was misera- 
ble. Don’t be angry with me, father, for taking 
my own way in life without asking advice from 
you and grandmother, When you shut your 
door upon me that night I felt that I was alone 
in the world. 

“T shall always remember you with love, al- 
ways Sig abt this parting. Tell grandmother I 
forgive her for every bitter word she ever said 
to me. I shall think of her at her kindest, 
Good-by, good bY “i 

Tears made the end almost illegible. Loo 
held her head low down over the paper, ashamed 
that happier emigrants should see her weakness, 
She carried her letter up on deck, and where 
the confusion was wildest, at the yawning 
mouth of the hold, an abyss into which stores 
were being lowered, she found Mr, Swan, who 
good-naturedly promised to get her letter post- 
ed by the first emissary he sent on shore. 

This was in the afternoon. The Promised 
Land was still lying off Gravesend, to sail early 
next morning. 

The day wore on. Mr. Swan went on shore 
with Loo’s letter. It ney aah reach Voysey street 
that night, but too late for Jarred to follow his 
runaway daughter, eyen if he were inclined. 
She had not told him the name of the ship that 
was to carry her away. 

“He wouldn’t wish to fetch me back,” she 
thought, somewhat sadly, “Even if he n't 
turned me out-of-doors, he would have been glad 
enough to get rid of me. What do poor people 
want with children? A child means a mouth to 
be filled, feet to be shod, a body to be clothed 
somehow. Grandmother will miss me most, on 
account of the housework; and it'll seem dull to 
her without any one to nag at. But she can get 
a girl to come in for an hour or s0 of a morning 
at eightpence a week. And she won’t have the 
girl to feed always; so there'll be something 
saved anyhow.” 

Easy to slip the cable of family ties and drift 
away into the new life, where the bark was so 
lightly anchored. Yet, wretched as the old life 
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was, Loo regretted it more and more keenly as 
the day wore on. Again the sense of desolation 
which she had felt at Thurlow House came back 
to her. The people about her were not unfriend- 
ly. There was no scorn in the looks that met 
hers on board the Promised Land; but they had 
all their own ties, their own hopes, their own 
troubles, their own joys. She belonged to no 
one; and she was a plant of deeper roct than the 
child emigrant; she could not be so easily trans- 
ferred to a new soil. 

She staid on deck till nightfall, gazing at 
those green hills, with the foreground of roofs 
and chimneys, many-colored in the declining 
light—gazed as a fallen angel might gaze at the 
peraiice from which she was banished. How 

ovely the English landscape seemed to the ex- 
ile’s eye! She who had seen so little of her na- 
tive land, whose knowledge of its beauties went 
no further than Epping, Hampstead, and that 
never-to-be-forgotten ses of the fair villages 
beside the Thames, beheld this wide sweep of 
river, those verdant Kentish hills, with rapture. 

This was the land she was going to leave. 
Her heart yearned toward that. English coast as 
if it had been a living thing. 

Night closed in; lights began to twinkle here 
and there in the shadowy town; here a bright 
line that showed the lamp-lit street, there the 
ruddier gleam of household fires. The exile’s 
heart sickened as she thought how long it would 
be ere she would again see lights as home-like 
and friendly; how, for weeks and months to 
come, life would be illumined only by the regu- 
lation lamps of the Promised nd; how her 
way would be over the barren waste of waters, 
journeying among strangers to a strange land. 

There had been a good many visitors to the 
ship in the course of the day, an army of ex- 
plorers urged by an amiable curiosity about the 
ways and means of emigrants, combined with a 
natural desire for a day’s outing and a good din- 
ner. Ladies of a philanthropic turn had pried 
and peered, and wondered and exclaimed, until 
some of the emigrants had gone so far as to say 
that seasickness would be a relief after this 
kind of thing. There had been feasting and 
high-jinks in ‘the cuddy, healths drunk, speeches 
made, and an immense deal of conviviality 
among people who were not going to make the 
voyage, and who were somewhat inclined to re- 
gard the Promised Land as a floating tavern 
where there was no reckoning—a pays de 
cocagne upon the waters. 

The festivities were nearly over now. Dark- 
ness—only soft summer darkness—had descend- 
ed on the deck. Lamps were lighted in the 
cuddy, where the visitors, determined to get all 
they could out of the vessel, were drinking tea 
prior to departure. The boats were waiting at 
the bottom of the accommodation-ladder to con- 
vey these strangers back to Gravesend, bobbing 
gently up and down with the movement of the 
light waves: Loo, from her oe on the poop, 
looked down at the boats, and heard the voices 
of ane visitors through the open skylight of the 
cuddy. 

“They are not going to leave England,” she 
thought, sadly, as the sound of their laughter 
grew louder. 

Her heart was Sy eae heavier as the hours 
wore on, She had never contemplated the pos- 
sibility of drawing back, yet that pain at her 
heart grew sharper now that the step she had 
taken seemed irrevocable. An official was go- 
ing his round ming the emigrants to collect 
the second half of their passage-money, He 
would come to her presently, and then only four 
pounds would remain to her out of Walter’s 
parting gift. 

Her eyes still fondly turned toward that 
mother country she was about toabandon. The 
shore grew darker, the hills almost melted into 
the soft ii of night, the lights twinkled 
more gayly. 

“Dear old England!” said Loo; “to think 
that I should be so fond of it—to think that I 
should care even for Oey street, which I 
used to abuse so often while I lived there!” 

The visitors emerged from the cabin, hilarious, 
but somewhat fearful of the unknown without; 
the narrow ways midships, faintly lighted by a 
lantern here and there; the yawning abyss open- 
ing to realms below; the general insecurity of 
footing. Kindly officers helped the strangers 
up ladders. There was a great deal of confu- 
sion in getting the departing guests together. 

‘Young ladies shrieked their loudest, urged by 
playfulness or timidity; strong arms were in ré- 
guest. Mr, Swan quoted Shakspeare at a posi- 
tively bewildering rate. 

Tn the crowd and bustle and mingled alarm 
and hilarity no one observed a slim, dark figure 
which was alien to the visitors. The party was 
large, and everybody supposed that plainly 
dressed young woman, with a vail drawn tight- 
y across her face, belonged to somebody else. 

he was handed down the accommodation-lad- 
der without a word of interrogation, took her 
pee aoe other young women in the crowded 

at, looked back at the ship towering high 
above her as the boat shot off, and a henchy. 
cheer rose from the darkness of the deck, a 
friendly farewell to the departing guests. 

The gentlemen were talkative, and even noisy, 
during the brief transit. The ladies held their 
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Ree, and had faint suggestions of seasickness. 
© one observed the strange young woman till 
they were all landing, when, soon as her foot 
touched the shore, the damsel stepped swiftly 
away, and vanished in the darkness of the night. 

“Who was that?” asked one of the party, 
wondering at this abrupt departure, They wero 
all bound for the railway station, and intended 
to keep together till they arrived there. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, I thought she was 
with you,” answered another. 

. “Some friend of one of the passengers, per- 
aps, 
ay suppose so.” 

And no one thought any more about the 
strange young woman. 

The strange young woman was that: child of 
impulse, Louisa Gurner. Just at the final mo- 
ment, when the last of the visitors was being 
hustled down the ladder, a wild longing to re- 
turn had seized her. She sprung lightly down 
the steps from the poop and ran to the gangway, 
was grasped by a strong-armed sailor and hoist- 
ed onto the ladder, and had taken her seat in 
the boat before any one had time to ask who she 
was. Asshe had fled from the advantages of 
humane letters, so she fled from the benefits of 
emigration, and leaving half her passage-money 
and all her little stock of clothing behind her, 
turned her back upon the good ship Promised 
Land and all the chances of fortune that might 
have awaited her in England’s youngest and 
sturdiest colony. 

She ran for some little way after leaving the 
landing-place, having some vague fear that she 
might be pursued, and taken back to the shi 
by force. The ticket which she had received 
in exchange for her eight sovereigns might 
in some manner bind her to the Queensland 
government; to take the first step in emigra- 
ke might be as fatalas to take the Queen’s 
shilling. 

About half a mile from the water’s edge she 
paused, breathless, and looked about her. She 
was in'a dark road just outside Gravesend; not 
a creature within sight, no sound of pursuit, 
alone under the still, ari night. She began to 
breathe more freely, felt that she was verily 
free—not bound apprentice either to education 
or emigration; free to go whither she listed, free 
to $° back to Voysey street. 

Yes, it all came to that. It was the old shab- 
by, sordid home for which her soul languished, 
the old domestic affection, the home in which 
she had first seen walter Leyburne. 

“T shall see him again,” she said to herself; 
no wide sea shall roll between us, no ship shall 
carry me away from him. I forgot how much 
T love him when I thought that I could bear my 
life beyond reach of him. Lonly want to see 
him now and then.” 

She thought of her father who had turned her 
out-of-doors—not the most hopeful prospect in 
the world, perhaps, to return to such a father. 
But Loo was not dispirited even by this thought. 
She remembered that Jarred Gurner’s anger, 
though violent, had ever been brief. Doubtless 
he had many a time repented himself of his in- 
justice since that memorable night. He would 
not shut his door upon her again. 

Or at the worst, if he did, she could find a 
lodging in Voysey street; she could learn dress- 
making; she could go out charring; she could do 
something for a living, No labor would lack 
sweetness if she but staid in the land that held 
her lover. 

Tt was late by this time; she did not like to 
to the railway station, lest she should meet the 
people from the ship, and find herself delivered 
over to some emissary of the Queensland gov- 
ernment, to be carried off, willy-nilly, like those 
victims who were kidnapped for the West In- 
dian plantations in the good old times. So she 
walked on, thinking of home and Walter, and 
happy, along the lonely high-road, till the late 
moon rose and beheld her on the top of Gadshill, 
whence she looked down wonderingly over the 
fair sweep of landscape, the broad winding 
river shining under that. summer moon. 

She had walked a good many miles, but had 
hardly any sense of fatigue, and pushed on brave- 
ly, seeing no house where she could seek a night’s 

elter, till she came, very late, into Stroud—so 
late that she was not a little fearful of having to 
wander about all night. The nights were short, 
happily, and she could go back to London next 
morning by the earliest train that left the sta- 
tion. 

Yes, it was too late to seek for shelter; it was 
morning already, The sonorous bell of Roches- 
ter cathedral tolled one as Louisa entered the 
humble outskirts of Stroud, too late for bed, or 
supper, or refreshment of any kind. Stroud 
was silent as a street of tombs. Loo was tired, 
but made Be her mind placidly enough to stroll 
about till the station was open, and she could 
find a friendly shelter in the waiting-room. _ 

She went upon the bridge, and stood lookin; 
at the river, the hills, the tall gloomy walls o} 
Rochester castle. How fair all pepeatod in the 
moonlight! And this was the land she had been 
so eager to leave yesterday morning. 

“Thank God!” she ejaculated, as she gazed 
with wide, rapturous eyes at the varied pros- 
pect. “TI would rather ee about in a cart and 
sel] brooms than leave England.” 
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night. 

she went round the cathedral, looking up at 
its dark walls, and walked through narrow 
ways, where there are grave, sober-looking 
old houses of mediasyal type, to the Maidstone 
road, then in the cold gray morning made her 
way back to the town and to the station. 

There was an early train for London—a train 
that started a few minutes after five. Loo took 
a third-class ticket—she was chary of spending 
her money, lest she should have to begin the 
world on that small fortune—and found herself 
among laboring-men in smock-frocks, and mar- 
ket-garden women, who got in and out at every 
small station. ; 

The journey seemed long to Loo’s impatience, 
There were so many stoppages, so much delay, 
and she yearned so for the end of her journey. 
How would they greet her, those two on whom 
alone she had fhe claim of kindred? As the 
end came nearer, doubts she had not known be- 
fore arose totorment her. That bitter memory 
of Jarred’s repudiation of her took a darker 
color. What if there should be no welcome for 
her—only silence, stern, averted looks, condem- 
nation? Her absence might give ground for the 
vilest suspicions. Her father might refuse to 
hear her explanation. 

At the worst there was Walter; he would not 
misjudge her. 

et even he would be angry at this foolish 
escapade. He had taken so much trouble to 
place her in the right path, and might hardly 
‘orgive her for deserting it. The future grew 
cloudy as the train drew nearer London, almost 
as if her thoughts took their color from the 
smoke-tainted sky. 

It was early when she came out of the station 
into the street, where huge wagons were rum- 
bling by: cabs shooting among them, and the 
noise of life already begun. Not too early for 
an omnibus; she found one to convey her as far 
as Tottenham Court road, whence it was an 
easy walk to Voysey street. 

Her spirits sunk still lower during that slow 
progress through the town, with its everlasting 
stoppages, takings up and settings down. Itwas 
a relief to leave the omnibus and pursue her 
journey on foot, tired as she was with last 
night’s wanderings, for now, at least, there was 
nothing but her own weakness to delay her pro- 


eSS. 
Even now the way seemed long; but at last, 
at last, she entered the shabby old street, whose 
width of carriage-way was usurped by disrep- 
utable-looking fowls—birds which, from the 
proud races of Spain and Dorking, had degener- 
ated into London Arabs; ragged Cochin-Chinas 
too, which looked shabby and degraded, like 
overworked dromedaries. How familiar the 
scene appeared, and yet how strange, after the 
month's absence, which seemed like an absence 
of years! If she had been returning from India 
after ten years’ exile, she could hardly have 
been more deeply moved at sight of her child- 
hood’s home, 

It was nine o’clock, breakfast-time for the 
more luxurious and Bohemian among the in- 
habitants—Jarred’s breakfast-time in ordinary: 
after a late night he was wont to breakfast at 
noon, or perchance to dispense with that meal 
altogether. 

The well-known door, whose threshold she had 
hearthstoned so often, stood open to the summer 
air. There was_a half-glass door inside, with a 
cracked alarm-bell communicating with the 
shop. There hung the too-familiar stock in 
trade—the plum-colored satin, the mangy sable 
tippet, the ragged Limerick lace shawl, the 
black velvet mantle with shiny streaks here and 
there, like the track of an errant snail—mantle 
much begimped and befringed. ‘The trim- 
mings qo worth all the money,” Mrs. Gur- 
ner said, 


The passage smelled of bloaters, Jarred’s cus- | 


tomary relish at this time of year. That odor 
of bloaters and coffee and buttered toast inten- 
sified Loo’s hunger. She had eaten nothing 
since the afternoon meal on board the Promise 
Land, and had been in the open air for the last 
fifteen hours. She went along the little dusky 
passage, and opened the back-parlor door. Not 
all at once did she venture to ~9.in, but stood 
on the threshold contemplating t-.chome picture 
presented to her gaze. ; 
The press-beds had been tzrned up hasti- 
ly, whereby a blanket of dubious color oozed out 
of the inclosed structure, <A tall tin coffee-pot 
simmered on a trivet in front.of the small grate; 
a bloater of aldermanic dimensions hissed an: 
sputtered in the frying-pan; a plate of substan- 
tial buttered toast basked in the genial glow of 
the fire. Jarred, in shirt sleeves, a pes of an- 
cient morocco slippers that had once yeen crim- 


ingen while the bloater fried, and the toast, 
in Mrs. Gurner’s phrase, ‘‘ mellowed.” 


tion of curling her front hair, which, being of a 
| convenient and adaptable form, was tied on to 
the handle of a drawer to give purchase for the 
brush and comb, The place of this essential 
attribute of lovely woman was supplied mean- 
while by a frilled night-cap, with a red and 
yellow bandana handkerchief tied across it, 
which Mrs. Gurner was wont to wear when des- 
habille. 

‘**Father!” said Loo, appealingly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

Jarred flung down his paper, sprung to his 
feet, crossed the room in two stric 
| his daughter in his arms. 

““ My girl! my poor lass!” he cried, ‘‘ Thank 
God, you’ve come back! I was a brute, Loo; 
but [ meant it for your good. I thought I was 
making your fortune; I though it was the safest 
wae, to make him marry you straight off the 
reel,” 

““You almost broke my heart, father.” 

‘*Mine hasn’t been uncommonly easy since 
that night, Loo. And when I got your letter 
by the first post this morning, to tell me you’d 
emigrated—’ 

‘Following the example of your poor aunt 
bs ont sighed Mrs, Gurner, who had left the 
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ringlets to hang unfinished from the knob to 
which she had attached them. 

“Well, I thought that was about the worst 
turn Fate had done yet, Loo.” 

“And are you really glad to have me back, 
father? And may I stop with you, and keep 
your place tidy, as I used to do?” 

“Of course, my girl. Sit down and eat your 
breakfast. You'll poison the place, if you let 
that bloater burn any longer, mother,” added 
Mr. Gurner, whose nostrils were offended by an 
unpleasant odor of frizzled fish. 

0 sat down by her father, as she had been 
wont to doin the sunniest days of her past, when 
Fortune had favored Jarred with a transient 
smile, and his temper was at its best. But be- 
fore she could eat she must ask one question. 

‘Have you seen Mr, Leyburne lately, father?” 

**No, child. That’s a long story and a painful 
one. I'd rather tell it you by-and-by.” 

The happy look faded out of Loo’s face. 

“Ts there anything wrong father? I thought 
it all seemed too happy, coming home like this, 


wrong—with him?” 

“Something very much wrong, Loo.” 

‘Ts he ill?” 

No answer. But looks interchanged between 
Jarred and his mother. 

‘Is he—dead?” 

Still no answer. Jarred looked away from 
the questioner, and spoke nota word. Loo flun, 
up her arms with a cry of agony, and turn 
her face to the wall. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Le voyage quwils font n’a ni soleil ni lune; 
Nul homme n’y peut rien porter de sa fortune, 
‘ant le maitre est jaloux! 
Le voyage qu’ils font est profond et sans bornes; 
On le fait a pas lents parmi des faces mornes; 
Et nous le ferons tous!” 

“Your fearful minds are thick and misty then; 
For there sits Death—there sits imperious Death.” 

A DULL leaden sorrow weighed down Flora’s 
heart after that interview with Mrs. Gurner. 
There had been a sad sweetness in her grief for 
the lover she had believed true, a tender mourn- 
fulness in every tear; for those tears had seemed 
tribute paid to the lost, and she had deemed her 
dead worthy of all tribute. But in the grief she 


was nothing but bitterness—the galling sense of 
self-scorn, Henceforward she was amie of 
her sorrow, and shed_her tears in secret, and 
never more breathed her lover’s name, save to 
God in passionate prayers for the healing balm 
of forgetfulness. change came over her from 
this time; but a change so subtle that no eye 
except Dr. Ollivant’s noted the transformation. 
There was a growing womanliness in her man- 
ner. That childlike sweetness which had first 


awares, his heart was won, seemed to have pass- 
ed out of the girl’s nature. She held her head 
higher, and there was a proud cold look in those 
eyes whose expression had once been all soft- 
ness and pee . Flora had never been con- 
scious of her pride till it had been outraged; but 
she wore her new sorrow like the proudest of 
women. 

Ignorant of the cause of this change, Dr. Olli- 
vant lost himself in speculation aboutit. Had 
Flora discovered all at once that her lover had 
never been wore her, and resolved to put 
away her grief? Had she developed the truth 
out of her inner consciousness, after steadfastl 
refusing to be convinced by him, Cuthbert Olli- 
vant? He knew not what to think, and dared 
not question the subject of his doubts. Was it 
not sufficient bliss for him to be tolerated by 
her? and so long as she suffered him in her com- 
‘pany had he not ample reason for content? 


es, and took | 


and you so glad tosee me! Is there anything | 


felt for the man who had been false to her there | 


bewitched the strong man’s senses, till, all un- | 
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of Mrs. 
She gathered her shaken senses 
together an hour or two after that reduced 
gentlewoman’s departure, and took Tiny for an 
airing in the Broad Walk, so as to come in with 
a breath of fresh air about her when her father 
returned from the city. Only her pallid cheeks 
betrayed the mental torture of those three 
ours, 

“Why, Baby, you are paler than ever to- 
day!” said the fond father, ashe kissed her, “I 
am afraid Kensington does not agree with you.” 

‘“*T don’t think it does particularly well, papa.” 

“Relaxing,” said Mark, gravely, “ We’ go 
to Hampstead.” 

“No, no, papa; that would be too cold for 
ou. 

“No, love, not on this side of November. 
Ollivant told me a few days ago that he thought 
a bracing air would suit me. We'll try Hamp- 
stead,” 

Flora gave a little sigh of relief. It would be 
something to have done with that drawing-room, 
which had been in a manner poisoned by Mrs, 
Gurner’s presence, That sofa yonder, on the 
edge whereof she had sat primly, evoked her 
image. Strange how grief infects chairs and 
tables! 

The contemplated change of quarters was dis- 
cussed with Dr. Ollivant that evening. 

“You are tired of Kensington, then?’ he said 
to Flora. 

‘*T don’t care much for it,” she answered, list- 
gre 
“Yet you could hardly have pleasanter rooms, 
or a gayer prospect.” 

“Is it gay to see people one knows nothing 
about riding backward and forward?” she asked ; 
“cantering up and down, up and down, as if 
there was no such fhing. as care in the world? 
I think I would rather live in a forest, where 
there was nothing but tall black pine trees 
under a winter sky.” 

“*T fancy you would soon be tired of the for- 
est. However, let us try Hampstead. The 
bracing air may suit you and your papa both.” 

He said not a word of the trouble to himself 
involved in this change—his longer journey to 
and fro. He was thankful that Flora did not 
ask to leave the neighborhood of London alto- 

ether, A mile or two more or less would make 

ittle difference to him. 

She went on with her education bravely after 
that revelation of Walter Leyburne’s falsehood; 
pinned herself to her task-work, attacked vei bs 
and declensions, idioms and inversions, with a 
will. She wished to thrust her lost lover's 
image out of her mind—to leave no room for 
fatal memories. Yet he was with her too often, 
despite her endeavors. His eidolon hovered 
over her as she sat at her desk, just as he had 
stood beside her easel a few weeks ago. Some- 
times she looked round, with a wild fancy that 
she would verily see him standing there in the 
flesh; she had felt an overpowering sense of his 
sae almost amounting to conviction, and 
istened, trembling, half expecting to hear his 
pe. Invisible, impalpable, he might yet speak 

er. 

She had vague thoughts of spiritualism—com- 
mune with the dead, But these she laughed to 
scorn in her colder moments, reminding her- 
self that since he had never really loved her, 
there could be no sympathy between them 
strong enough to draw the dead to the living, 
no link to bring them near to her. His wander- 
ing soul would flutter back to the girl he had 
really loved, and find its nest in. that vulgar 
bosom. Not to her, not to her who had loved 
him so fondly, would his spirit return. 

No amateur preceptor could have desired a 
more industrious Fupl Indeed, Dr. Ollivant 
had to recommend less devotion to Horace and 
Linnzeus, the flowers and the stars. The girl’s 
mind ripened rapidly in this intellectual forcing- 
house. She on iv read the books the doctor 
brought her, and these were all of the highest 
order of literature. The mighty world of natu- 
ral.science opened before her, and. there were 
brief intervals of her life in which, lost in won- 
der at the marvels of the universe, she forgot 
how much she had. lost in that particular unit 
whose disappearance had made earth desolate. 

They explored Hampstead and its environs, 
and found an old-fashioned cottage at West End, 
in acurious little rural nook, where there were 
a few pretty old houses, which seemed to have 
gone astray from somewhere else, and halted 
there in a fanciful purposeless way, the spot be- 
ing remote from church and post-office, and all 
the vulgar necessities of life in the way of 
butcher’s meat and chandlery. | 

The house Mr. Chamney hired was a low 
rambling place, with crinkled rough-cast walls. 
and a great many beams about it; a cottage set 
in an odd triangular garden protected by a 
dense hedge of greenest holly; a garden where 
ae dahlias, which oP the Pospere a spans 

vance-guard, were flaming gayly already. 

Flora was inclined to be charmed with the 
place for the first minute, and then averted her 
eyes from its beauties with a stifled sigh. She 

ought how Walter would have admired the 
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pretty rustic dwelling, how fair a background 

it would have made for one of his favorite 

genre pictures, What was its fairness worth 
to her without Walter—that Walter who had 
never been hers? 

Mark was pleased with the rusticity of the 

lace. 

s ‘*T shall almost feel as if Iwas at our old 

station on the Darling Downs again,” he said, 

“where we used to see a stranger once in three 

months or so. It'll seem quite nice to be ever so 

far away from the butcher, and to have to ride 
into Hampstead for stores.’ 

Flora brightened at her father’s pleasure. 
After all, she had him; he who had never ceas- 
ed to love her; whose thoughts, from the day of 
her birth, had been all love for her. Could she 
be so wicked as to repine, to think life empty. 
because of a loss that was no loss, only the end 
of a deception, only the awakening from a fond 
and foolish dream? 

She told herself that she would be happy 
henceforward, that she would make the most of 
life with her father. That happiness was lett to 
her, and even that might be brief. She flung 
one wild, despairing glance forward to days to 
come, when she might weep and lament amidst 
a deeper desolation than her mind could com- 
pass now—fatherless. _ 

Day by day she acquired stronger command 
over herself, and seemed to live only to please 
and pet her father. Never was a man so wor- 
shiped by an only daughter as Mark Chamney 
by this pale, thoughtful girl with the grave eyes 
and pensive mouth. To Cuthbert her conduct 
was inexpressibly beautiful. He saw the girlish 
stoic doing silent battle with her grief, conquer- 
ing her womanly heart by the force of filial a 

‘She is beyond all measure mer she is a 
woman above all other women, and I am justi- 
fied in giving her a measureless love,” thought 
the doctor, as he rode back to Wimpole street 
after an evening at West End. He spent all his 
evenings there, just as he had done at Kensing- 
ton Gore, and he rode to and fro, as the quickest 
way of traveling—rode back to town late on 
dark, starless nights, when the Finchley road 
was silent as the wild sheep-walks of Queensland. 

One — Mr. Chamney proposed that Flora 
should take to riding. The pale, wan look of 
her face alarmed him. She smiled at him, but 
her smiles were cheerless. It would be good for 
her to canter along those i rustic roads 
and lanes which lay between West End and 
Edgware. “The doctor was on the alert at once, 
and volunteered to find her a clever hack, with 

~a canter as easy as the slumbrous swing of a 
rocking-horse, and none of those vicious pro- 
clivities which are wont to distinguish the equine 
race, Mark insisted upon having a hand in the 
selection; and the two men met in the city one 
morning, and had various animals paraded be- 
fore them, till their choice fell upon a well-fed- 
looking bay mare, with a mild and cow-like 
temperament; a lymphatic animal, tranquil- 
minded as a childless widow with money in the 

Funds, whose business in life was to look pros- 

perous and pretty. 

Flora was grateful, and tried to seem glad. 
Perhaps this gift of the horse—a living, loving 
creature, whose dark full eyes looked at her gen- 
tly, and whose velvet nostrils seemed to thrill 
under her caressing touch—was just the wisest 
offering her father could have made her. Her 
step grew lighter as she ran backward and for- 
ward to Titania’s stable—the cow-like bay had 
been named Titania; the landscape, the fresh 
clear air, gave her new life, and brought a faint 
glow to the white cheeks, and some touch of the 
old rose-tint to the pale lips. She had learned 
the polite art of horsemanship, with a select class 
of young ladies, ata Notting Hill riding-school 
during her tutelage at Miss Mayduke’s; learn 
to canter gracefully over the tan of a circular 
shed, and even to jump over alow bar. Under 
the doctor's tuition she acquired complete mas- 
tery over the mild Titania, and in due time 
ceased to be stricken with a kind of mental 

at the sight of an omnibus or a wagon 
ing down upon her. 

Kind as the doctor was, however, Flora care- 
fully avoided riding alone with him, She had 
an ever-present dread of a repetition of the scene 
in Tadmor church-yard whenever they two were 
left alone together. So when the doctor spared 
an afternoon for a ride she contrived that her fa- 
ther should be with them on an honest weight- 
carrying roadster he had bought for the groom, 
and at other times she rode in the early morning 
with the groom for her attendant and protector. 
Her health improved from this time forward; 
and what with long rustic rides, study, readi 
aloud to her father, devoted attention to his 
simple wants, and housekeeping, the mysteries 
whereof she was gradually acquiring, Flora had 
little time for nursing her secret grief. God’s 
healing balm of oblivion had_been given to her 
in some small measure. Her sorrow awoke 
at times, and stung the soft heart where it nes- 
tled, but it was an endurable sorrow. 

“Ihave my father,” she said to herself; ‘*I 
ought to be happy.” And hand in hand with 
this thought went the hope that her father 
would be spared to her for years to come. She 
had lost so much, Heaven would surely leave 
her the remnant of her happiness, 


The first chill winds of October were the sig- 
nal for a new change of abode, Sweet as West 
End Cottage was, Dr. Ollivant suggested its 
abandonment. Mr. Chamney must winter ina 
milder climate. -Pinemouth, in Hampshire, 
would suit him mie we The doctor was 
careful not to hint at a Devonian watering- 
lace. So it was settled that they should start 
or Pinemouth on the twentieth, the doctor 
promising to secure rooms for them, and to 
make all things smooth. 2 

“*T shall miss my evenings sadly,” he said, 
‘Sand my pupil.” ‘ 

“You can run down to us sometimes, per- 
haps?” suggested Mark. 

“Perhaps now and thon for a few hours on a 
Sunday.” 

“That, would hardly be worth your while,” 
said Mark. 

“Oh yes, it would,” replied the doctor, with 
his quiet smile; ‘‘ I should not think the journey 
wasted trouble, believe me, But I must not 
give myself as much latitude asIdid in the 
summer. My absences were too long, and I had 
to endure some very severe reproaches when I 
came home, especially from the patients who 
have nothing particular the matter with them.” 

Flora had taken her last long ride through the 
lovely lanes, the last quiet walk with her father 
on the Heath at sunset, and all was ready for 
their journey to Pinemouth, when something 
happened which made the journey impossible, 
and rooted them to the West End Cottage. 

Mark Chamney’s chronic cough, which the 
doctor had watched with some uneasiness—not 
a particularly bad cough in itself, but alarming 
in such a patient—suddenly developed into a 
sharp attack of bronchitis. Mark had caught 
cold somehow, in spite of his daughter’s unvary- 
ing care; some wandering blast among the 
winds that blow had pierced him, as with the 
shaft of death. He took to his bed in the old- 
fashioned lattice-windowed chamber, looking 
toward the green pastures of Finchley and Har- 
row’s wooded hill. From the first Cuthbert Ol- 
livant knew pretty well what the end must be. 
But how was he to tell Flora, whose pleadin; 
eyes piteously ge words of hope ani 
comfort? Should he tell her the truth at all? 
Rather let her feel the last ray of life’s sunset, 
beguiled to the very end by hope; better for 
the patient’s feeble chance of lengthened. days— 
better, perhaps, for herself. When the blow 
came, strength to suffer would come to her 
somehow from that presiding Power whereof 
the doctor thought but vaguely. He told her 
none of his fears, therefore, but gave her as 
much comfort as he dared, without actual false- 
hood. He would not give her power to turn up- 
on him venunaay and say, ‘‘ You deceived me,” 
He would not give her reason to despise him, 

Mrs. Ollivant came down to West End to help 
in the task of nursing—or perhaps rather. to 
take care of Flora, who needed all the care af- 
fection could give her, as the days went by 
without bringing signs of recovery, and the aw- 
ful possibility banging over her began to shape 
itself in the girl’s mind. 

Day after day, as Mark grew weaker, less 
able to speak to her, more prone to intervals of 
wandering speech and brief and broken slum- 
bers, Flora asked Dr, Ollivant the same agoni- 
zing question, ‘‘Is there danger?” For a week 
he fenced with the difficulty, replied in a lan- 

nage for the most part technical, which left 

oubt and even hope in the questioner’s mind. 
But at last there came one fateful morning when 
he must lie to her utterly or tell the dismal 
truth. Yes, there was peril: it was doubtful if 
she would have her father with her many more 
days. 
She shed no tear. Her heart seemed to stand 
still, all her senses to be benumbed for the mo- 
ment, at the leaden touch of that unspeakable 
grief. Lip and cheek whitened, and she stood 
looking at the doctor dumbly, while he yearned 
to take her to hls breast and comfort her with 
tears and kisses and tender, pitying words, as 
such a child should be comforted. 

“Why does not. God _ take me too?” she said 
at last. ‘‘He would if He were merciful.” 

‘My love, we must not question His mercy,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Ollivant, with a shocked look, 
putting her arms around the girl. ‘‘ All His 
acts are good and wise, even when He rcbs us 
of our dearest.” 

Flora pushed her away. 

“How dare you preach that tome?” she cried, 
passionately. ‘‘Is it good to part us two who 
are all the world to each other? Why may not I 
die too? What use am I in the world? When 
he is gone, there will be no one left who cares 


for me.” 

“Flora, you know that is not true,” said the 
doctor, with grave reproach. It was the first 
time he had ever hinted at his secret since that 
day in Tadmor church-yard., 

‘No one whom I care for, at any rate,” said 
Flora, cruelly. She had no mercy upon any one 
in her great agony—hated every one who 
seemed, even by way of consolation, to come 


between her her dying father, How dared 
they seek to lessen her grief? How could she 
ever grieve enough for him? 


She broke from Mrs. Olliyant’s restraining 
arms and flew up-stairs to her father’s room, 


and crouched down by his bed, determined ney- 
er more to leave his side, The last hours of that 
ebbing life should be hers, and hers only. The 
doctor had brought in a trained nurse, mild and 
skillful; but Flora was jealous of the bireling’s 
ministrations, and would hardly suffer her hath, 

One evening, after a day of weakness and fit- 
ful slumber, Mark seemed better than he had 
been from the beginning of his illness—his brain 
clearer, his voice stronger. _ It was but one of 
those latest flashes of the vital spark which il- 
luminate the dusk of life’s close; but to Flora 
it seemed a promise of recovery. Her eyes 
shone with newly-kindled hope; she trembled 
with the wild joy that thrilled through every 
vein. He was better—he would live. The aw- 
ful doom would be averted. 

Mark stretched out his wasted hand uncertain- 
ly, seeking hers. She clasped and kissed it. 

“My love, Lam so glad you are so near me!” 

“Tam never away from you, dear father. I 
will never leave you till you are well and strong 
again. 

“Oh, my poor child, that will never be.” 

‘“ Yes, yes, papa; you are better to-night.” 

“My mind is clearer, my darling. God has 
given me an interval of reason after all those 
troublesome dreams — strange, meaningless 
dreams—that bewilder and oppress me. 4 can 
think clearly to-night. I want to talk about 
your future, Flora,’ 

“Our future, papa,” she said, piteously: “I 
have no future without you.” 

“My dearest love, you will live and try to be 
a bright, happy woman—useful to others, as a 
woman should for my sake, Perhaps in 
that dim world where death is leading me I may 
have some knowledge of your life. If that be 
so, how sweet it will be to me to know that my 
darling is fulfilling a woman’s fairest destiny— 
loving and beloved, happy wife, happy mother!” 


‘Papa, papa, ou are torturing me! I live 
rg you have no earthly hope but in 
ou 

“Where is Ollivant?” 


Was his mind beginning to wander again? she 
thought, the question seemed so wide of their 
previous talk. 

“Down-stairs, papa. He is here every eyen- 
+ % 
ing, you know. 
fr Ring the bell, Baby. I want to talk to 

m. 

She obeyed, and Cuthbert came swiftly in an- 
swer to her summons. He sat down by the bed 
on the side opposite Flora, and Mark extended 
the other feeble hand to his old school-fellow, 

“That’s well, Cuthbert,” he said; “I want 
you with me, as well as my darling, my cher- 
ished, only child. It seems a hard thing to leave 
her quite alone in the world—friendless, unpro- 
tected.” 

“She can never be that while I live,” answer- 
ed the doctor, eagerly. ‘Have you not asked 
me to be her guardian, and am I not pledged to 
guard and cherish her so long as I live?” 

“T know, I know,” said Mark, dreamily; 
‘but there’s something else.” 

He lapsed into silence, his hands still lying 
wide apart, one in Flora’s clasp, the other grasp- 
ed tight in Cuthbert’s sinewy rs. Neither 
of them spoke to him: his words, his breath, 
were too precious. Flora sat watching his face 
in the dim light of the distant solitary candle. 
They had been careful to keep the light subdued, 

“Tf T hadn't trusted you, do you think I should 
ever have given you such a charge, Cuthbert?” 
Marked asked, at length. 

*T have been—I shall be—worthy of that 
trust,” answered Dr. Ollivant; “wherever elso 
I may fail, I shall not fail in that.” 

“T believe it, What if I were to make it a 
greater trust, a more sacred charge! What if T 
have read your secret, Cuthbert?” 

“Papa?” cried Flora, pleadingly. 

“My love, I must E Sains freely. There is a 
time in ere man’s life when conventional re- 
straint must end. Yes, Ollivant, I know your 
secret. Such devotion as you have shown has a 


; Faas 3 root than friendship. I have read the 
h in thai 


tru t grave face of yours, honestly as 

you have tried to hide it. You are more than 

my little girl’s guardian—you are her lover.” 

ee how can you be so cruel, when you 
ow— 

“Yes, a girl’s fleeting fancy. Why should it 
be the blight of a woman’s lites My pet, you 
were created to bless an honest man’s home; and 
my old friend loves you—loves you as your first 
lover never had the power to love.” 

‘God knows it is true!” said Cuthbert, and no 
word beyond. The dying father was pleading 
his cause better than he could have pleaded it. 
There is no earthly wisdom higher than that 
clear light which comes when death waits at 
the door. : 

“Take her for your wife, Ollivant; there is 
no other kind of guardianship that can fitly 
shield her from the storms of fate. You have 
won her fairly, The husband IJ chose for her is 
dead and gone, and has been mourned sincerely. 
My child will not gainsay her father’s last wish, 
her father’s last prayer. Let me put these two 
hands together as the closing act of my life.” 

He drew those opposite hands feebly toward 
his breast across the narrow bed. enough 
to resist that feeble movement, yet which of 
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sharp as pain; the other dull, inert, uncomply- | 


ing, although unresisting. 

“There, children,” said Mark, “that is a kind 
of sacrament. Let neither of you forget this 
moment. If there is any thought or knowledge 
in the grave, I shall think of you united and 
happy.” 

Tora drew her hand gently from Dr. Olli- 
vant?s, and knelt down by the bed, sobbing. 

“Papa,” she cried, when the words could 
come, ‘live for my sake. Life and the world 
would be hateful to me without you. I can not 
care for any one else—I cannot think of any one 
else. I have but one buried love—and yours. 
Tf I lose you, I lose all.” 

“Hush!” said her father, gently; “at your 
age life is but beginning, Perhaps while they 
are lying warm and dark in their cocoons the 
butterflies think that life would be bleak with- 
out that shelter; yet sco how happily they flut- 
ter in the sunshine when the poor old husk is de- 
cayed and forgotten!” 

And with this simile Mark Chamney sunk into 
a gentle slumber, from which he woke no more 
in this lower world—a sleep so tranquil thet 
only Flora, against whose breast his head re- 
posed, heard the last long-drawn sigh. 

In the bleak autumnal dawn Cuthbert Olli- 
vant found her sitting on the bed with her dead 
father in her arms, tearless, and with a blank 
white face whose aspect filled him with terror. 
It was like the face of one whose reason trem- 
bled in the balance. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Tis time that I should loose from life at last 
This heart’s unworthy longing for the past, 
Ere life be turned to loathing; 
For love—at least this love of one for one— 
Is, at the best, not all beneath the sun; 
And, at the worst, ‘tis nothing.” 


Mrs. OLtiIvant took Flora to Wimpole street, 
and for many weeks the girl lay in an upper 
chamber of that quiet old house, carefully 
tended and watched and ministered to, and in 
sore need of such care. Heart and brain were 
too nearly allied for one to go unscathed when 
the other was desolated.. The, blow that fell so 
heavily on the loving heart struck the mind as 
well, and for a time all seemed ruin, Nothing 
less than Dr. Ollivant’s skill and Dr. Ollivant’s 
care would perhaps have saved mind or life; 
but his patience and his skill were victorious. 
The girl awoke from the long night of brain- 
fever one bleak snowy day in midwinter, and 
looked curiously round at the unfamiliar room, 
wondering where she was. 

It was a neatly finished chamber, square and 
formal, everthing in its place, not a line of the 
fair dimity drapery awry. The furniture had 
an old-fashioned look—a tall mahogany bureau, 
a mahogany chest of drawers, both with bright 
brass handles which reflected the glow of a 
cheerful fire. Old-fashioned colored engravings 
of the four seasons, in oval ft frames, adorned 
the neatly papered wall. sofa covered with 
dimity, an easy-chair with the same spotless 
covering, a small spindle-legged table, on which 
there was an old dragon china plate with a cut 
orange, a shining brass fender—the snow-flakes 
drifting against the square window-panes, the 
blind half drawn down, the sober somber com- 
fort of the room—Flora noted all these details, 
but not with eager curiosity; rather with a 
listless, half-awakened. interest. 

Where was she? Was this Miss Mayduke’s 
own sacred bedchamber, that awful temple 
whose closed portal she had passed, reverential 
almost.to trembling? A girl must_be seriously 
ill to be removed to that sacred sanctuary, 
Flora began to think that she must have had 
scarlet fever, or some dangerous disease, and 
that she had *beon brought here in her extrem- 
ity, as to a refuge where Death would hardly 
dare. to pursue her. Surely the King of Terrors 
himself must have some awe of Miss Mayduke. 

It happened strangely that throughout this 
illness of Flora’s all her thoughts and fancies had 
gone backward to her girlish, nay even childish, 

ys at the Notting Hill emy. Lessons, 
breaking-up dances, juvenile friendships, holi- 
day amusements occupied her wandering 
thoughts. She mistook her nurses for the teach- 
ers at Miss Mayduke’s—she worried her dis- 
tracted brain with anxieties about lessons un- 
learned, music that she had not practiced. That 
year of womanhood which held all the events 
of her life seemed to have slipped from her 
memory altogether. The people she talked of 
were people she had known years ago, when 
she was quite a little girl; and insignificant cir- 
cumstances that had been forgotten hitherto 
were remembered now minutely, as if they had 
been things of yesterday. 

To-day, for the first time, a fold of the dark 
curtain that had hung over her brain was lifted 
—for the first time since she had been lying there 
she thought of her father. 

“Why does not ere come to see me?’ she 
wondered. ‘‘ Miss Mayduke ought to have sent 
for him.” 

She turned wearily in her bed, disturbed by 
the thought. A woman ina gray gown and a 
white muslin cap came out of an adjoining 


hear and even see her charge, without being seen 
by her; so that Flora might not be worried by 
the sight of a strange woman sitting watching 
her by day and night. 

‘Where is papa?” asked Flora. 

“T don’t know, miss.” 

“Send for him, please. Ask Miss Mayduke 
to send for him directly. Are you the English 
teacher? Why do you wear a cap? Miss Bon- 
ford didn’t. 1 don’t like teachers in caps, look- 
ing just like servants.” 

The nurse rung the bell, but did not leave the 
room, 

‘Why don’t you go and fetch him? Why 
don’t you fetch my papa? It’s very unkind of 
Miss Mayduke to let me be so ill and not send 
for him. I’m sure he’ll be angry 

The door opened and Dr. Ollivant came in. 
Flora looked at him and did not know him. 

**T think her mind is coming quite clear, sir,” 
whispered the nurse; ‘‘she’s been asking me 
about her papa.” 

‘““She does not know me,” said the doctor, 
with a sigh. He had so longed for one glance 
of recognition from those sad eyes! She stared 
at him blankly, as if he had been a stranger, just 
as she looked at him the morning her father 
died. 

He seated himself by the bedside, and took 
her unresisting hand. 

«Tf you are the doctor, please send for papa,” 
she said. 

“T am your doctor,” he answered, gently, 
with his fingers on her pulse, noting its slack- 
ened and more regular beat. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
you could remember my name if you tried?” 

“No,” she said, listlessly. ‘‘ You are not Mr. 
Judson.” 

Mr. Judson was the bland apothecary who had 
attended Miss Mayduke’s young ladies. 

“No. Try again.” 

“T don’t remember. Please send for papa. 
Tf Tam ill, he ought to come and seeme. The 
other girls’ fathers always come when they are 
ill.” 

“But your father was in Queensland, wasn’t 
he, on the other side of the world?” 

“Yes, Tused to find the place on the terres- 
trialglobe. It wasn’t even marked there, it was 
such a new place. But the mistress showed me 
where to find it. It seemed so hard to think 
that we should be on opposite sides of this big 
world, papa and I.” 

‘*Further asunder now,” thought the doctor, 
with a sigh. 

‘‘But papa came home, didn’t he?’ asked 
Flora, with a puzzled air. ‘I remember ong 
ting his letter to say that he was sna h, 
how happy. Iwas that day! Tcould hardly con- 
tain myself for joy. Miss Mayduke gave us a 
half-holiday because I was so wild. made all 
the other girls as wild as myself,” she said. 
“Papa did come home; yes, [ remember. Where 
is he? Why doesn’t he come to me?” with a sud- 
den dawning of recollection, an agony of name- 
less fear. ‘* Why does he keep away from me?” 

“Where he is there is no going to and fro,” 
answered the doctor, gravely. 

“JT remember you now,” cried Flora. ‘You 
are Dr. Ollivant. It was you who told me papa 
would die. I hate you!” 

This was Cuthbert Ollivant’s reward for seven 
weeks’ exemplary care and patience; for anxie- 

that had gnawed him tothe core; for the 
sinking sickness of despair, the feverish alterna- 
tions of doubt and hope. 

“T hate you!” exclaimed Flora, and turned 
her face to the wall. 

He staid in the room a little longer, gave some 
fresh directions to the nurse, and then left with- 
out another word to the patient. 

He had done what seemed to him best and 
wisest. He had tried to bring the truth home to 
her; had practiced no soothing deception. He 
left the reawakened mind to battle with its 
grief. Sense and reason were returning, and he 
would not darken the light of consciousness by 
any comforting delusion. Better for her to 
awaken to sense and sorrow together than to en- 
joy a dim interlude of false hope, and to have 

the pain to come. 

Convalescence was slow and tedious. It was 
late in January when the Glouds began to be 
lifted from the obscured brain. It was late in 
February before the patient was well enough to 
totter feebly down to the prim old-fashioned 
drawing-room and sit, muffled in shawls, in the 
high-backed arm-chair drawn close to the fire- 
place. The weather outside those three tall win- 
dows was dark and bleak and stormy; and it 
seemed to Flora as if the outlook of her life was 
of the same dull cheerless gray. The monoto- 
nous moaning of the east wind at night sound- 
ed like the chorus of her life’s tragedy—a wail 
for days and friends departed, 


“ Days that are over, dreams that are done.” 


She was too weak to think much or deeply 
ét. Thus Providence tempered the wind for 
er. Her grief would hardly have been endura- 
ble had her mind been strong enough to grasp 
it. There was a vagueness about her sorrow 


afresh in that unfamiliar house, where the busi- 
ness of existence went on as if mechanically— 
no bustle, no excitement, no confusion, no va- 
riety; every day so like the days that had gone 
before that there were times when she hardly 
knew whether it was the beginning or end of a 
week. bey to feel that she teloniged some- 
how to Dr. Ollivant and his mother; that out- 
side this house she had no part in life, no friends, 
no refuge: that but for them she would be as 
pay ae this busy crowded world as Selkirk 
on his barren isle in mid-ocean. 

She thought continually of the old house in 
Fitzroy Square; the dear old{gloomy, cheerful, 
bright, dingy house; a house which in itself in- 
closed all the opposites of nature ;a dwelling-place 
made up of incongruities. How grewsome the 
wide old staircase and hall had looked some- 
times in the dusk of a winter afternoon when her 
father was out, Mrs. Gage and her subordinate 
buried somewhere in subterranean regions, and 
Flora seemed alone in the house! How gay and 
Lis and home-like the drawing-rooms had 
looked later in the evening, when there were big 
fires roaring in both grates; candles burning on 
chimney-pieces, tables, and heap ogee in 
heterogeneous candlesticks; the piano open; her 
father smiling at her as he reclined in his easy- 
chair; Walter joining his voice with hers in the 
joyous strains of ‘‘ La ci darem la mano!” 

ometimes she had a passionate jonging to see 
those rooms a yearning 40 intense that 
only utter weakness restrained ’+sr from attempt- 


jing to gratify it. Yet how sain, how foolish 


how bitter it would have ,»en! What woul 
she find there but an emy/ / house? They were 
gone; they who had giver ite and warmth and 
love to the dull old rooms they who had made 
her world. She would fix ,l the dear old house 
cold and blank, dusty, dilapidated, with the 
dreary words “To Leb? staring from the cob- 
web-wreathed windows; or ees eran: find 
it occupied by strangers, brightened, garnished, 
made gay by happy people who had never known 
her dead father. 

The thought of that house, and her perplexi- 
ties as to its fate, haunted her sometimes in the 
dead of the night. Was there music in those 
rooms now, she wondered, and youth and happy 
laughter, as there had been last winter, only a 
year ago, when she and Walter had spent the 
cheerful December evenings together? She fan- 
cied she could hear a ghostly sound, as of distant 
music, distant laughter, sounding in that forsak- 
on dwelling. 

“Should I'see papa’s ghost if I went there in~ 
tho dusk?” she wondered; “if I thought that, 
I would go there. That shadow would have no 
terrors forme. Dear father, if I could see your 
blessed spirit, and know that you are happy, yet 
pity mB and look forward to the day of our re- 
union ! 


Here ha} pily faith sustained her. She had no 
doubt of that blessed day when she and her fa- 
ther would meet, verily in the flesh, as the Apos- 
tles’ Creed taught her, clasp hands once more, 
and live together ina holier, brighter world than 
this. She had no doubt, but she bemoaned her 
ane! and the poeeas future, the weary earth- 
y pilgrimage to be trodden before’ the golden 
aor} of that unknown heaven would open to ad- 
mit her. 

At last she ventured to question Dr. Ollivant 
about the subject of so many thoughts. 

“The house in Fitzroy Square is let to some 
one else, I suppose,” she faltered, ‘‘and the old 
furniture that papa chose has been sold?” 

“No, Flora, nothing has been touched. I 
would do nothing without’ your permission. 
All has been left just as it was when you lived 
there. When you are well enough to think about 
such things, it will be for you to decide what 
shall be done.” 

This touched her more than all his kindness 
hitherto. 

“Oh, that was so good of you! Ithank you 
for that with all my heart,” she exclaimed. “I 
shall see the rooms just as they were when papa 
and I lived there. I think I should like to go 
back to Fitzroy Pe jive to live as soon as Iam 
quite well,” she added, after a thoughtful pause. 

“What, Flora! live alone in that big house, 
which seemed like a barrack even in your dear 


father’s time?” 

“T should never feel quite alone there,” she 
answered, dreamily; “‘ I should fancy papa was 
with me.’ 


“My dear love, that ie madness lies,” said 
the doctor, earnestly. ‘We cannot live with 
the spirits of our dead. Life was meant for the 
living, the busy, the hopeful.” 
‘*T shall never hope in.” : 
“Flora, have you any idea what pain you 
ive me when you say those things? [ think I 
ave deserved something better from you.” 
“You mean that I ought to be grateful to 
ou?’ she said, looking at him thoughtfully with 
er great hollow eyes; “ grateful to you for tak- 
ing so much eare of me when I wasill; for bring- 
ing me back to life—life which has not one joy 
or one hope for me. I suppose I might have 
died but for your care.” 
‘‘] doubt if less care would have saved you.” 
‘And Iam to be grateful to you for that? 
God meant me to die, perhaps—meant to take 
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me tomy dear father, and you thrust yourself 
between Him and His compassion. 


““No, Flora; if God meant you to die, He | 


would not have raised up so strong a love in my 
heart—love strong enough to save you when 
science might have failed.” 


She only answered with a sigh. She heard 


him speak of his love to-day with an almost | 
What did it matter who | 


stupid. indifference. 
loved or hated her? The only love she had ever 
cared to win was lost to her. 

Nothing could be better for a convalescent 
than the placid, orderly course of lifein Wimpole 
street. As Flora grew stronger the doctor did 
his utmost to amuse her: brought her books and 
magazines; told her of the busy’ outer world— 
that public life in which even a mourner may be 
interested, the life of the multitude; that march 
of civilization which seems so grand ‘and swift a 
progress, but which, after all, may be only a 
noisy, demonstrative manner of standing still— 
progress as deceptive as Penelope’s needle-work, 
perpetually doing and undoing. He taught her 
to take some small interest in polities; and when 
any subject of wide importance was discussed in 
the newspapers he would explain it to her, and 
read her two or three’ leaders in journals of va- 
rying opinion. In a word, although he was too 
careful of her to resume her lessons in the clas- 
sics and natural science yet awhile, he was con- 
tinually educating her nevertheless, and she 
grew more and more womanly in his society, 
without altogether losing the old childish grace. 

She must have been something less than a 
woman if she had not been teful for so much 
love, as time slipped by and the keen edge of her 
anguish wore off a little. Mrs. Ollivant treated 
her with a gentle motherly tenderness, somewhat 
precise and measured perhaps, but undeviating 
in its indulgent kindness. The very rooms— 
immutable hitherto from the days when the fur- 
niture was brought up from Long Sutton—were 
now brightened and garnished, and made more 
youthful of aspect for Flora’s sake. 

The doctor sent home a pair of well-filled jar- 
dinieres one day: on another a noble stereoscope, 
whose numerousslides afforded a miniature pano- 
rama of Europe. He chose a new grand piano 
in place of the antique cottage, with its high 
rose-colored silk back and brazen ornamenta- 
tion. He substituted a large sheep-skin mat of 
purest white for the somewhat dingy hearth-rug. 

e bought a couple of low easy-chairs from a 
Wigmore street upholsterer, and sent the 
straight-backed arm-chairs from Long’ Sutton 
to the limbo of superannuated furniture. Ho 
rarely went his day’s' round without finding a 
bit of Dresden, or Wedgwood, or Palissy ware 
to bring home to Flora in the evening. If he 
could win the faintest, most shadowy little 


their drawing-rooms into toy s spe ook 
ear; and if it 


ernide 
by-and-by. i ook 


never ge 
ture I brought from Long Sutton.” 

Thus, little by little, as her mind slowly awak- 
ened from its all-absorbing grief, Flora came to 
understand that in that house she’ was regarded 
as Cuthbert Ollivant’s promised wife. No direct 
words of his had ever urged this fact upon her, 
but there were tendernesses and familiarities in 
his tone which au a@ sense of right and 
power over her. He spoke of and to her as 
something that was all his own. He consulted 
her about the plan of his life, admitted her into 
the secret of his hopes, tried even to interest her 
in his professional career. 

Flora remembered her father’s death-bed, that 
solemn joining’ of hands by the dying father, 
whose lightest wish should be elation And this 
had been no light wish, but a grave injunction. 
Could she wantonly disregard it? 

Love for this kind and faithful friend she had 
none. Had he not entered her lifeas a prophet 
of evil? He had told her that her lover would 
be false, that her father would die in his prime 
and both calamities had befallen her. as i 
likely she could love him? She had been sorry 
for him that midsummer afternoon in Tadmor 
chureh-yard, when he had shown her the pas- 
sionate depth of his nature. ‘She was sorry for 
him now. Such devotion deserved her pity; 
but she deemed herself: no nearer loving him 
than she had been then, when Walter was alive, 
and her life to come bloomed before her fairer 
than a rose garden. ; 3 

She looked down at her black dress witha 
sense of protection in that somber garment. 
Her father had not been dead six months yet. 
There could be no talk of marriage for a long 
time to come. So she closed her eyes to the fu- 
ture, and let life slide on quietly, like a sunless 
river,not bright, yet not altogether gloomy—a 
tranquil current drifting to an unknown sea. 

From the time that Dr. Ollivant told her the 
house in Fitzroy Square was undisturbed her 
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longing to see it intensified. It would look just 
the same asin the old happy days, never to be 
lived again—days that bad hb more to do with 
her life now than the days of any dead woman 
who had ever lived and been happy thousands of 
years ago. It would be like going back to the 
old life just for a moment to see the old rooms 
that had witnessed her, joy. 

“How happy I was then!” she said; ‘‘ there 
seemed nothing but delight in the world. My life 
ran on like a melody. Pexhane it is for my self- 
ish heedlessness that I am being punished now.” 

The first time that she went out for a drive in 
the doctor’s comfortable brougham, one sunny 
March afternoon, she urged him to take her to 
Fitzroy Square. 

“My dear Flora, you are not strong enough 
for that visit yet.” 

“Tndeed Tam, if Tam strong enough to go 
anywhere. ‘You don’t know how I have longed 
to see the old house. And it is so near!” 

“Tt is not the distance I am afraid of, but the 
painful emotions the place may occasion.” 

“They will not do me as much harm as the 
disappointment. I made up my mind that you 


would take me there as soon as I was well enough 
to gO out.” 
“Be reasonable, my dear girl. Let me drive 


you round the Park.’ 
“T hate the Park.” 


“Very well, Flora, I rely on your fortitude,” 
said the doctor, and gave the order to the coach- 
man. 


A brief drive along Wigmore street, past the 
Middlesex Hospital, down Charlotte street, and 
they were in the unfashionable old square, with 
as eae stone-fronted houses and deserted 
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“There is our house!” cried Flora, caenly 
with almost a joyous tone. It was so hard, j 

at that moment, to remember that the fond fa- 
ther who had chosen and furnished that house 
‘would never cross its threshold again! 

The old housekeeper, now an idle care-taker. 
opened the door. How the sight of her recallec 
to Flora the bright holiday life, the playing at 
housekeeping, and the girlish pleasure it had af- 
forded her: ordering the dinners, with a charm- 
ing assumption of wisdom, and no wider experi- 
ence than ; Mayduke’s somewhat limited bill 
of fare to fall back upon; paying the weekly 
bills with bright golden sovereigns brought home 
new from papa’s bank, where they seemed to 
have'a fresh baking every day, as careless of the 
amount as if the sovereigns had been counters! 

Mrs. Gage expressed herself struck all of a 
heap by the unlooked-for advent of her dear 
young lady, and protested that she had taken 

he utmost care of everything—which care, from 
the prevalence of dust and cobwebs, seemed to 
have been of a passive rather than an active or- 
der—and led the way up the wide forlorn old 
staircaise, sighing plaintively. : 

Oh, how sad the rooms looked! how every ob- 
ject ke of the dead! Flora flung herself 
into Mark’s favorite arm-chair, and kissed the 
cushion on which his head had rested, and wept 
asshe had never wept since his death—a rain of 
tears—tears which relieved the dull pain at her 
heart. To touch those things he had touched 
seemed to bring her nearer to him. 

“Let me have this dear old chair in Wimpole 
street,” she said to Dr. Ollivant, when her tears 
were dried, “and his desk and books, and a few 
things that he was fondest of—my own old piano 
which he bought. You can do what you like 
with the rest.’ ‘ 

“You have only to select the things -you wish 
to have, Flora. Your wishes aremy law.” 

‘You are too good,” she said. And then, in a 
lower voice, “If I conld only be more grateful!” 

They went through the house, into ery 
room—Flora’s own bedchamber, with its girli 
adornments—photographs, brackets, little bits 
of trumpery, modern china, plaster copies of 
famous classic b hanging book-shelves be- 
decked with blue ribbons—odds and ends which 
would not have realized a five-pound note at an 
auction, but which, for the doctor’s eye, had a 
pathetic grace. He would not have parted with 
them for a year’s income. a 

“We will have all these things taken to Wim- 

le street,” he said; “ and you shall furnish the 

ittle dressing-room with them, in memory of 
your first home.” ‘ 

He made a list of the things that were 
to be kept, while Flora was looking about her 
and sighing over the relics of her happiest days. 
Once he saw her stand at the window, lookin 
out for a few minutes, and then turn away wit 
a troubled pick He was quick to understand 
that she had been thinking of her lost lover, and 
the days when’she had watched for his passing 
by. He let her drink her full of this bitter- 


sweet cup of sorrowful memories. He attempted |. 


no vain consolation, spoke no word, but let her 
wander as she listed in and out of the once fa- 
iliar rooms, which had so strange an aspect 
teaay, as if they had been shut up for a quarter 
of a century. 
“How old I feel!” } 
That was Flora’s only remark, as the i 
drove away toward a brighter end of the town. 
The furniture was brought from Fitzroy panare 
next day, and Flora was allowed to arrange it ac- 
cording to her own pleasure, assisted by the doc- 


tor and the doctor’s factotum, but not advised 
or ‘interfered with by any one. She made the 
dressing-room adjoining her own orderly béed- 
chamber a kind of temple in which she might 
worship her father’s memory, and brood upon 
sad thoughts of the past, Here she placed ‘the 
sacred arm-chair, the desk at which Mark Cham- 
ney had written his. brief business letters, the 
few books that he had collected in his active, un- 
studious life—old favorites all, read and re-read 
among the Australian sheep-walks: the Vicar 
te) Mees beget Pope’s Essay on Man, Shakspeare, 
thumbed and dilapidated, Kenilworth, Teanhoe, 
Rob-Roy, Pelham, Pickwick. She hung up her 
book-shelves, but discarded the blue-ribbons, 
and a good deal of the childish trumpery which 
had once delighted her, reserving only those 
things which were her father’s gifts. Here, too, 
she placed her piano and well-filled music-stand ; 
and here, in the eray March twilight, faintly 
sung some of the old pathetic airs which her 
father had loved. It seemed to her that the ar- 
rangement of this room in some manner set a 
seal upon her life. The house in Wimpole street 
was henceforward what it had. never been before 
—her home, . Whatever her future fate might 
be, she must needs submit to live here for ‘years 
to come; Mrs. Ollivant and her son had been so 
good to her, and she owed them a debt of grati- 

le which she must work out in years of bon- 
dage. She began to feel more like Mrs, Olli- 
vant’s adopted gate and grew daily more 
attached to the kind, quiet lady, If she could 
have forever avoided that awful question of 
marriage, thrust from her mind the memory of 
her father’s dying request, she would haye been 
tolerably content with her new life. Tt was as 
good a life as she could lead without her father 
or the lover of her girlish choice. 

As she grew stronger in mind and body she 
went back to her study of the classics, and be- 
came once more Dr. Ollivant’s attentive, intelli- 
gent. pupil. Her old love of music reasserted 
itself, and she sung and played nightly to her 
two quiet companions—played dreamy waltzes 
and nocturnes while the doctor read, and amused 
herself for many an hour in the day with her 
piano in the little nest up stairs, where there 
were always fresh flowers and new books sup- 
plied by the hog lh doctor, 0 

“Flora,” Dr. Ollivant said to her one evening, 
when they were sitting in the twilight after din- 
ner—it was April now, and the lengthening 


evenings suggested thoughts of green lanes 
where, primroses bloomed under the budding 
hedge-rows—‘‘ Flora, do you know that you are 
a very rich woman? I have never mate to talk 


to you about business matters, but it is onl 
right you should know that you have a consid- 
erable fortune.” : 

“T know papa was well off,” she answered; 
“but I have. never thought.of money since his 
death. TI used to be fond of ‘spending it when it 
was all his money; I hate to think that death 
has made it mine.” 

“ Still you ought to know that your father left 
you sixty-four thousand pounds. He had in- 
creased his por by the profits from his shares 
in three of Mr. Maravilla’s ships. I have left 
fourteen thousand in the ships, and transferred 
the rest to consols. There was'some slight loss 
incurred in the transfer; but as your guardian 
T consider it best that the -bulk of your mone 
should be in the aaa securities of the land. 
Your income from these two sources is upward 
of two thousand a year; so you seé you are en- 
titled to gratify any caprice of fancy that you 
may have. It is quite possible that your life in 
this house may be far different from the life you 
might choose for yourself. My mother and I 
last rather a monotonous existence, and it is 
hardly fair to tie you down to a life in which 
there is so little pleasure and variety. You 
might wish to travel, to see the world, to win 
new friends, to make a circle for yourself, "You 
are entitled to any pleasure you may desire, and 
have ample means for the mdulgence of every 
inclination, for T am sure your wishes would 
never be unreasonable,” - . 

“Pray don’t talk like that,” said Plora. “How 
could I travel without papa? What pleasure 
should T feel in any thing now he is Bcd 

She remembered how she’ and Walter had 
pace their honeymoon in the garden at 

ranscombe—the garden-like Grecian isles, the 
blue skies, the sunlit smiling sea which the 

ainter had talked about. And yet all that time 
ho had’ been false to her, and was but yielding 
weakly to her father’s wish, and at heart pre- 
ferred another woman. ~ , 

“Tf Thad married him, and discovered that 
afterward!” she thought. And, com ‘with 
such depth of miser: “Walter's un ely fate 
Appeared reiful dis ‘tion. 

‘My dear child,” said the doctor, in ‘his ten- 
Hp hetigt tone, “do you think that I wish 
lead any other life than this? It is my 


other’s too. 


ou 
appiness to have you here, my mothe 
Our house has seemed a differen’ at since you 
came to us—so much more like home. Has it 
not, mother?” 

Yes, indeéd it has, Cuthbert; though wher- 
ever you are is alhome to me,” answered Mrs. 
Ollivant, fondly, “But dear as you are to me, 
T should hardly know how to get on without m: 
adopted daughter,” she added, caressing the soft 
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brown. hair which lay loose upon her knee, as 
Flora sat on a stool at her feet, leaning lovingly 


against her. b 
“T am not likely to leave you, mamma,” said 
Flora—she had begun to call Mrs. Ollivant thus 


of-late. ‘It is very good of. Dr, Ollivant to 
take care of my money, but I don’t suppose I 
shall ever spend much of it, unless he can teach 
me how to do good with it,” _ : 

The doctor felt easier after this brief explana- 
tion. That fortune of Flora’s had been and 
must still remain more or less of a stumbling- 
block in his way. There were doubtless people 
who would say he had set a trap for the young 
heiress, drawn her into an engagement while 
her mind, overpowered by grief, was incapable 
of resisting his influence. But. for the world’s 
opinion he cared but little, so long as he set him- 
self right with Flora herself. 

‘“*T will press no claim upon her,” he thought; 
“T will eno. base advantage of her father’s 
dying words. Her own heart shall be the um- 
pire. If with so much in my favor I can not 
win her love, I will be content to lose her alto- 
gether.” 

Before the primroses had done blooming the 
doctor sent Ollivant and Flora down to 

ings, promising to spend his Sunda; r8, or 
what in the north of England people call “the 
week-end,” with them. e dispatched his man 
beforehand to find a suitable lodging, and all 
things were made smooth for the travelers. 
Flora felt a curious pang of regret as Cuthbert 
Ollivant bade her good-by at. the railway sta- 
sau “T shall miss my Latin lessons,” she said, 
ently. 
nn Does that mean that you will miss me?’ he 
ed, 

“Well, I suppose it must be one and the same 
thing,” she answered, with a faint blush. 

Thus they parted, and she felt sorry to part 
from him; asif life lost some element of force 
and intellectuality, losing him. 

So the first year of her mourning peaed away 
tranquilly; not without some simple pleasures. 
And looking back capon that quiet interval, 
Flora was fain to confess that life had not been 
altogether unhappy. She had lived in an at- 
mosphere. of love—affection which she had re- 
ceived passively, or even unwillingly at first, 
bet which now made the faint sunshine of her 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Tass mich schweigen! lass mich dich haltenj 
Lass mich dir in die Augen sehen; alles darin finden, 
Trost und Hoffnung, und Freude und Kummer.” 


THE year was gone, and the heavy crape dresses 
cast aside. Flora still wore mourning, but the 
mourning was of a less gloomy order. She 
wore silk instead of stuff, and white lace and 
muslin relieved the blackness of her raiment, 
She went with the doctor and Mrs Ollivant to 
an occasional concert; and that simple lady lis- 
tened petiontly te the masterpieces of classical 
composers without having the faintest, apprecia- 
tion of their merits. Dr. Ollivant took his ward 
to picture-galleries, and developed her old love 
of art. The taste so long subjugated by fet 
was reawakened; but there was always a lurk- 
ing pain. It hurt her to see the successes of ris- 
ing young artists, remembering him whose 
promise death had hted. 

Tn all things that he did Flora’s well-being 
was the doctor’s paramount consideration. He 
brought pleasant Pople to his house—men of 
professional standi 1B) and their wives. He 
sought to win friends for her, and the gentle 
charm of her manner endeared her to the 
ple he brought about her, almost in spite of her- 
self, To know her was to love her. 

To Cuthbert Ollivant’s small circle of inti- 
mates Flora was known only as his ward. Not 
a hint had he ever given to his closest friend— 
and his friendships were not many—of his own 
hopes or Mark Chamney’s dying injunctions, 
The foreseeing remarked that Dr. Ollivant was 
too young a man to have such a pretty ward 
with impunity, and that his peli e P must 
end in a marriage or in trouble of mind for the 
guardian, He had been careful to hold himself 
in check before the world; but a loye which was 
the ruling idea of his life was not easy to hide. 
Men were deceived by his calm and even man- 
ner, but the women found him out. 

“My dear, I tell you he loves her to distrac- 
tion,” said. Mrs. Bayne to Dr. Bayne; and as her 
own marriage had been a love-match, with some 
touch of romance in its history, the lady may 
have been a fair judge of such matters. 

For Flora’s sake Dr. Ollivant cultivated socie- 


more or less inane; gave frequent dinners, to 
the impoverishment of 
friends bel 
sumptuously if fed at all. Poor Mrs. Ollivant 
sighed as she conned the confectioner’s bill, and 
remembered the tea and supper parties 
at Long Sutton, when a pair of fowls at top, 
and a tongue. at- bottom, duly supported by a 
m-pie and a, lobster-salad, a duh or two of 
sts, a bowl of cream, and a junket, had 
itifuted the most.elaborate supper to. which 
ong Sutton epicureanism had ever aspired. 


Cuthbert Ollivant wished his ward to see the 
world, to be admired, to be sought even, before 
he put forward his claim. ‘Wi 
abnegation, he, who had been so jealous of Wal- 
ter Leyburne, took her among younger and 
more agreeable men than himself, and let her 
see the contrast between the scholar and slave 
of science and the gay young idlers of or 
men, who seemed to have nothing to do but 
waltz perfectly, and wear exotics in their but- 
ton-holes, 

Flora waltzed with these replies but finding 
not one among them to remind her of Walter 
Leyburne, suffered their fascinations _ scathless, 
and thought all the better of Dr, Ollivant for the 
contrast between him and these butterflies. Hith- 
erto she had compared him only with Walter; 
henceforward she compared him with the mass 
of mankind, and her estimate of him rose won- 
drously, So far, therefore, a policy which at 
first sight might have seemed suicidal had proved 
the happiest stroke of art. 

The second winter after Mark Chamney’s 
death was therefore varied by the pleasures of 
society, The light-hearted school-girl had de- 
veloped into a thoughtful woman, self-contain- 
ed, self-possessed, accomplished, well-informed. 
Flora’s education had made rapid progress. dur- 
ing that year of tranquil seclusion. ere were 
few subjects of which she could not talk, and 
talk well, yet without a shade of pedantry. 
Enough of the old girlishness, the old spontane- 
ity, remained to make her charming even to the 
frivolous. 

Spring came again, and this time awakening 
nature found an answering joyfulness in Flora’s 
mind. Last year the very sunshine had been 
painful to her, the scent of the flowers had sharp- 
ened her grief for the lost by sad association, 
All that was brightest on earth had reminded 
her most keenly of the dead. This year she 
could think of the past with a gentle, subdued 
sorrow; memory’s pangs were still sharp, but 
much briefer than of ol 

Spring in Wimpole street, where primroses 
only grew in cony boxes, was not}to be 
thought of; so Mrs. Ollivant and Flora went 
down into Berkshire for a fortnight, just to see 
the April flowers in their glory, and the first 
tender green of the horse-chestnuts’ newly un- 
folded fans. They went to a quiet little village 
called Farley Royal, a rural out-of-the-way 
nook between Windsor and_ Beaconsfield, and 
the doctor promised to run down occasionally, 
after his wont. 

Here they lived a simple rustic life. . Mrs, Ol- 
livant devoted her mind to the fabrication of a 
crochet antimacassar; Flora wore a gray ging- 
ham gown and a straw hat, and r from the 
pleasures of society, She read to her adopted 
mother, painted a good deal—she had taken les- 
sons from an old Frenchman during the winter, 
and improved considerably—in the open air, 
wandering in the woods at her own will. There 
were days when Mrs. Ollivant did not feel her- 
self quite strong enough for these rambles, but 

referred to sit alone in the old-fashioned - 
or, writing a long letter to her son, or working 
laboriously at_ the antimacassar. 
have staid at home to keep her company, but 
this the elder lady declined. 

“You are so fond of sketching from nature, 
my love! Why should you deprive yourself of 
the pleasure? You, did not come here to keep 
me company, but to get health and strength for 
yourself.” 

Thus, after some affectionate remonstran 
it had been agreed that Flora should roam abou 
as she listed, sketch-book in hand, during the 
bright spring mornings. In the afternoon she 
drove Ollivant about the pretty neigh- 
borhood in a comfortable basket-carriage, drawn 
by the soberest-minded and most reliable of 
ponies. 

It was the first of may, & Saturday, and the 
finest morning they had et; a ical first 
of May, upon which one could easily fancy Scot- 
tish damsels tripping to St. Anthony’s Chapel at 
the foot of grassy Arthur’s Seat to gather May 
dew for their complexions. Flora set off for her 
favorite bit of woodland scenery directly after 
an eight-o’clock breakfast. She wanted to paint 
alittle bit of the greenwood—a rough. rustic 
bridge over a brook which late rains had 
widened just at this spot to a shallow pool of 
clearest water. All nature’s colors were at their 
brightest at now, with a soft freshness and 
clearness that would be burned out of them by- 
and-by with the sultry heat of summer—bluest 
hyacinths, purplest, violets, yellowest primroses, 

ver white anemones—all nature clad in fresh 
unfaded robes, as in life’s ee neg 

Flora spread her shaw] at the foot of a pollarded 
beech, whose massive trunk the sunshine fl 
ed with silver here and there, filtering downward 
through the overarching chestnut boughs, for the 
wood here was thickest, and the young fan-sha) 
leaves made a green canopy She settled her 
sketching-book on her knee, mixed her colors 
in the small tin box, and set to work with a keen 
delight in the labor, though Winsor and New- 
ton’s brightest tints seemed dull and muddy com- 

with that tender luminous color of lavish 
ature’s painting. Color she could reproduce 
ly enough; only light was wanting. — 

She worked for an hour, lost in the artistic 


a curious self- | 


pleasure of her work, hardly knowing whether 
she was doing well or ill, when a voice behind 
her said, quietly : 

“Monsieur St. Armand’s lessons have not been 
thrown away, I perceive, He may congratulate 
himself ae having so industrious & pupil.” 

“Dr. Ollivant!” she cried, startled, but hardly 
surprised. He had been expected that evening. 
_ He was pandas there with his hat off, breath- 
ing quickly, as if from rapid walking, looking 
brighter than he was wont to look, less the dry- 
asdust, hard-working doctor than usual. There 
was a glow Gren his cheek, alight in his eye, that 
made him look younger than he looked in Wim- 
pole street. 

“Mamma didn’t expect you till supper-time,” 
said Flora, “‘ We live in quite a primitive style 
here, you know—dinner at two, and a tea-sup- 
per at eight.” 

“T changed my mind, and started directly af- 
ter breakfast. For once in my life I allowed my- 
self to be influenced by the weather. There was 
sunshine enough even in my consulting-room to 
set me longing to be in the woods or the mead- 
ows with you; so I flung discretion to the winds, 
and drove straight off to Paddington.” 

“‘How nice of you!” she said, putting up her 
brushes in the little paint-box. “ re us go 
home to mamma, and give her a long drive. 
She will be so delighted to have you.” 

“No, Flora, I must have my morning with 
yous Icame down early on purpose for that. 

y. mother shall have her drive later; but you 
and I must aes this one May morning togeth- 
er; you and I, and never a third. I only called 
at the house to ascertain which direction you had 
taken, and then came in search of you.” 

_ ‘You must do as you please,” said Flora, a 
little embarrassed, and with a painful recollec- 
tion of a certain scene in Tadmor church-yard. 

“T know but one pleasure in the world, one 
happiness, one end and aim of all my days: to 
be with you. . Flora, I have been very patient; 
sn. too soon, io.geenled Am I no more to you 
now than I was that day in Devonshire when I 
let passion get the upper hand of prudence? 
Have I done nothing to prove my truth since 
poent Routing to show myself worthy of your 

ove? 

“You have been more than good to me,” she 
answered, gently, deeply moved; ‘“‘too good; 
so much kinder than I deserve. It would be 
strange if I were not grateful and attached to 
yeu. Except mamma, you are the only friend I 

ave upon earth. You have outlived my nar- 
row world.” 

tig was past a last sentence, the 
pain. of an inex s le regret, 

“Can you give me nothing more than grati- 
tude, Flora? Give me but a little of the love I 
haye given ee and must give you to the end of 
my life, and I am. content.. Oh, my dearest, I 
ask so little from you, hardly more than I should 
claim from a flower or a bird which I might 
choose to be the ornament of my life. Love me 
a little; or at worst tolerate me; suffer my love. 
Let me have you to cherish, and think for, and 
care for, and toil for, I will work for you, love; 
labor to make my name famous for your sake. 
Grant. me only as little as that, Flora; it is not 
much to ask.” 

Deeper humility never moved the wondrous 
depth of love. Flora trembled at the thought of 
so infinite a ion, so great a treasure unre- 

arded; trembled, and with a sigh remembered 

alter’s light love and careless wooing. And 
she would have given half her life for sucha 
love as this from y ite 

“Tt is too little for you to ask,” she said, tim- 
idly, ‘‘ yet. I can give no more. Papa wished 
me to be your wife. For his sake—” 

“No, Flora, for my sake, not for his. As an 
almsgiver to a beggar, if you like, but out of 

ure pity for me, and for me alone, I will, not 

ve you if Fou would m me for your fa- 
ther’s sake. [I would have taken any gift from 
his hand but that; not that. Your love, your 
com, ion, your gratitude, whatever it pleases 
yon call it, must be freely given: of yourself, 
m. yourself,” 

There was some touch of pride here, which 
contrasted curiously with his humility just now. 

“T have let you see the world, Flora.. You 
have had admirers enough to show you what 
kind of rivals would dispute the prize with me. 
I dare say I seem a dryasdust wooer, compared 
with those young men,” 

“There is not one of them worthy to be com- 
pared with you,” she answered, earnestly. ‘If 
—if I had never cared for any one else—” 

His face darkened. 

“Why speak of the dead?’ he asked. “If I 
were Destiny, and could give your lover back to 

ou, do you suppose I would not have done it 

ong ago, rather than be tortured by the sight of 

your grief? Ican not give him back, Flora. I 
can not lay down my ne again as I laid them 
down the day I heard of your engagement, and 
schooled myself to submit to the irrevocable. 
You would have heard no more of my love if 
Walter Leyburne had lived. But, among the 
many Sid young lives that are taken every year, 
Fate chose to take his, Are you to mourn for 
him all your days, change youth’s natural 
jovs to sorrow, he is gone?” 

“*T have left off mourning for him, you see,” 
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she answered, “‘ for I seem to be tolerably happy. 
I wonder at myself sometimes that I can be hap- 
py without papa or him. And yet I know that 
he never gave me love for love, 

“You know that?” 

“Yes, Ihave found out a secret about him 
since his death.” 

‘« What secret?’ asked the doctor, breathlessly. 

“T can not tell you that. I would rather 
never mention his name again. I gave him my 
love foolishly, childishly, unsought. It is so bit- 
ter to remember that.” 

“Worget it, then, Flora, and reward a love 
which your coldness could never lessen, your in- 
difference has never checked; measureless love, 
which would survive if disease effaced your 
beauty, if madness obscured your mind; loye 
which would cling to you and follow you 
through the worst changes that Fate could 
bring. Give me all I pray for, dearest—a tithe.” 

He was kneeling on the turf at her feet, his 
hands clasping hers, his eyes raised to her down- 
cast face, half in supplication, half in scrutiny, 

“J will give you all I can—fidelity and obedi- 
ence,” 

He drew the blushing face down to him and 
kissed the tremulous lips—his first kiss of love. 

““My beloved,” he said, softly, “‘I would rather 
have fidelity from you than any other woman’s 
fondest love. And if I cannot make you care 
for me, and if I cannot make you love me fond- 
ly, before our days are done. love is something 
less than a god.” 


Flora felt a strange sense of rest and ful- 
ness after the ratification of that betrothal 
which, to her mind had been made at her fa- 
ther’s death-bed. She had never thought it pos- 
sible to repudiate Cuthbert Ollivant’s claim. 
Her dying father had given her to him. That 
bondage was sacred. She had shrunk from the 
thought of the day when Dr. Ollivant should 
claim his due; but now that the claim had been 
made, she was content; nay, she felt more at 
— than she had felt since Mark Chamney’s 

lath. Henceforward her lot was fixed; the 
rd house in. Wimpole street her only home, 
the orderly, eventiless life to go on for all the 
years to come, death alone en ing it. 

There was happiness, after all, in being so 
entirely beloved, and that by a man whom she 
‘was proud to confess her superior. Society had 
told her a good deal about Dr. Ollivant of late, 
and his praises had sounded sweet in her ear. 
They were still more welcome to her after her 
betrothal, for they reminded her what reason 
she had to be proud of her lover. She was proud 
of him. If she denied him love, she gave him 
reverence, 

Never was there so submissive a mistress. She 
obeyed her lover in all things, consulted his 
wishes, studied his lightest inclinations, labored 
to improve herself daily in some small measure, 
so that she might become less unworthy of such 
measureless devotion. ‘They were the most chi- 
valrous of lovers, and knew nothing of those 
pretty little quarrels and small contests for 
power which mingle their agreeable acidity with 
the honey of some cou ips. Mrs. Ollivant 
basked in the sunshine of her son’s happiness, 
and thought that Heaven had made this girl for 
his sake. 

“Tet it be soon, dearest,” said Cuthbert, one 
evening when Flora had come down to his con- 
sulting-room for a book; and there in that sober 
and somewhat grewsome chamber, where many 
a man had heard his death-warrant, the lovers 
stood side by side in the summer-dusk, Flora 
reaching upward for the volume she wanted, the 
doctor’s arm put gently round her as he tried to 
draw her toward es . “Never mind Carlyle’s 
Revolution just now, darling. T’ll find the vol- 
ume presently. I want you to answer me that 
one question. When are we to be married? It 
is nearly six months since you Fis me your 
promise. You cannot say that T have been an 
impatient lover?” 

You know I am always ready to do what 
you wish,” replied Flora, eck. 

“My Griselda! Let it be thi day month, 
then—just in time for me to show you Italy. 
November is a delightful month in Rome. e 
London fogs—well, for one of us, at 
least, earth will be paradise.” 

“T should like to. see Rome,” said Flora, with 
a subdued pleasure, not the girlish rapture she 
had felt when she thought of making her pil- 

pee to that famous city with Walter Ley- 
Bare or her companion. “But isn’t a mon 
a very short time?” 

“No, love, not when I have waited so long al- 
ready. I shouldn’t have been so patient, al 
haps, only I wished you to get used to the idea 
of our union, to be quite certain it would be tol- 
erable to you.. Youhaven’t repented, have you, 
Flora, and you don’t want to recall the promise 
you gave me by that old pollard beech near 

ley Royal?” : 

“No, no,” she said, eagerly; and then, with 
infinite shyness, ‘I like you better now than I 
did then.” 

“My treasure!” he murmured, folding her in 
his arms with fondest, dest sense of owner- 
pa “Tf love deserves return, I have more right 
to be so bl not otherwise. My own ii Pa 
you knew how happy you make me by one 
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tle word like that! Like me, sweet, and likin 
shall blossom into love by-and-by. T can affor 
to be patient, having won you,” : 

The date of their marriage was settled be- 
tween them then.and there. It was to be as 
Cuthbert liked and as mamma liked, Flora said. 
Cuthbert told her that he and his mother were 
of one mind, and that the wedding day could 
not come too soon, They were still standing by 
the book-shelyes discussing this question when 
the man-of-all-work announced ‘‘a person” to 
see Dr. Ollivant. 

There is. always something uncomfortable 
something doubtful, if not mysterious, in tha’ 
announcement of ‘‘a person.” The vagueness 
of the description has something awe-inspiring. 
The person may be anything, from the King of 
Terrors himself, bony of aspect, and armed 
with his deadly insignia, down to the tax-gath- 
erer. That word “person” covers all possibili- 
ties. 

“What does he want with me?’ the doctor 
asked, with some slight irritation. ‘Is it a pa- 
tient? 

“1 think not, sir. Iasked if he wanted to see 
you professionally, and he said it was on partic- 
ular business,” 

“Where is he?” 

‘Tn the hall, sir.” 

“Then you had better keep your eye upon the 
coats and umbrellas.. There’s your book, Flora,” 
said Dr. Ollivant, selecting a volume in russet 
morocco; ‘Ill come up-stairs directly I’ve done 
with this person.” 

He went out of the room with Flora, and 
watched the light little figure ascending the 
stairs till it was beyond his ken before he turned 
to the outer hall where the person awaited. his 
pleasure. 

There stood the person, a bulky, broad-shoul- 
dered figure in the uncertain light. Dr, Ollivant 
went close up to him. 

It was Jarred Gurner. 

“What, is it you, my man? I thought I’d 
done with you.” : 

“ So I thought,” replied, the intruder, in a tone 
that was hal y, half apologetic; “‘ but the 
world has been hi rd upon me, and I’m obliged 
to look you up again.” 

“Come in here, sir,” said the doctor, sternly. 
opening the dining-room door as he spoke, “an 
let us make an end of this business.” 

“T beg your pardon, doctor, I don’t see how 
you can do that without making a clean breast 
of it to Miss Chamney. And I don’t suppose 
you've brought your mind to that.” 


The wedding-day came—very swiftly, as it 
seemed to Flora—a clear, calm day at the end 
of October, just such a day as that which saw 
Mark Chamney’s death, two years ago. 

It was the quietest possible wedding, not at all 
like a Wimpole’ street wedding, as the nurse- 
maids and gossips of the neighborhood remarked 
to one another. A physician out of Cavendish 
square—the square, as Wimpoleites called it— 
and Cuthbert’s oldest professional friend gave 
the bride away; his daughter, a fair-faced girl 
of seventeen, was the only bridesmaid. There 
were no guests but these two; for the doctor had 
his own peculiar ideas about this ceremonial of 
marriage, and deemed that so solemn a cast of 
Fate’s dice should hardly be made amidst a smil- 
ing, critical, or indifferent crowd. - 

‘Had I made bi me more friends—real heart- 
friends—I would bring them round you to-day. 
Flora,” he said, on that fateful morning; “put 
I have been too busy for friendship, and [ don’t 
care to make my wedding-day a holiday for my 
acquaintance.” . 

after a quiet wedding, and a little 
banquet at a round table decorated with white 
exotics, the doctor and his bride drove off to the 
railway station, on their way to Dover, and 
Mrs. Ollivant sighed to think how dreary the 
house would seem for the next month or so with- 
out them. 


Pityein one pe grep 3 oe at 
t wedi , in the person 0: . Jarred 
Gaier. noe eat ven to attend such cere- 
monials; once in a lifetime, according to his 
own statement, having been too much for him. 
But this marriage he beheld from behind the 
covert of a clustered column with considerable 
satisfaction. 

“T think I've Bee ever so_ much tighter 
now,” he said within himself. ‘If the sight of 
me has been poison all along, it will be double- 
distilled poison in future. he has shelled out 

retty freely in the past, he’ll have to shell out 
Reaper still by-and-by.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The sunniest throw shade, 
And there is e’en a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid!’ 


ear 
and 
gladn 


had been swept and garnished to do her honor, 
the fond mother taking pride in the preparation 
of her son’s home. There was hardly a trace of 
the Long Sutton primness left in ‘any of the 
rooms, though some of the substantial old furni- 
ture remained. It would have cost Mrs, Olli- 
vant too sharpa pang to part with all these cher- 
ished memorials of her peaceful wedded life, the 
tables and chiffoniers which her own industrious 
hands had polished and dusted in days gone by. 
There were flowers all about the room when 
Flora saw it after her journey, despite the win- 
try weather outside. A new carpet of more del- 
icate hues and more artistic pattern replaced the 
Long Sutton Brussels; new curtains draped the 
windows—curtains of French cretonne, palest 
lavender and rose, the design copied froma tap- 
estry that had clothed the walls of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s boudoir. 

“Why, it looks like a new house!” cried Flo- 
ra, gazing round admiringly, when she had kissed 
her adopted mother ever so many times in the 
gladness of reunion. 

“But [am here to remind you that it is only 
an old one,” said Mrs. Ollivant; “until you grow 
tired of me,” 

“Tired of you, mamma! What should I do 
without you? It wouldn’t be coming home at 
all if you were not here. We might as well go 
to a hotel at once; mightn’t we, Cuthbert?” 

“Yes, dearest,” answered the doctor, looking 
tenderly down at the fair young face in its ma- 
tronly bonnet. Flora had insi on wearing 
a bonnet since‘her marriage; in order that she 
might look like a married woman, she said. 

“And how did you like Rome” asked Mrs. 
Ollivant, just as if she had been asking about 
Ramsgate, and could be answered in a sentence. 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Flora, and rushed 
into a rapturous description of the great city, 
which lasted till Mrs. Ollivant grew uneasy about 
the dinner. 

“Come w and take off one things, my 
pet,” sho said, in the middle of Flora’s account 
of the Colosseum by moonlight’ Mrs. Ollivant 
had a vague idea that she had heard something 
of it before, and she was impatient to display the 
glories of those up-stair rooms which had been 
refurnished for the young wife. 

Here, in the best bedroom and BAioming dress- 
ing room, the Long Sutton movables had been 
discarded altogether. 'The doctor had furnished 
the rooms after his own taste, by way of giving 
Flora a pleasant surprise on her return. The 
room on the third floor, where she kept her rel- 
ics of the past, would still be hers. No profane 
hand had disturbed that. But these rooms he 
had beautified as a wedding-gift for his bride. 

Dr. Ollivant’s taste in upholstery leaned to an 
flogant simplicity, The furniture was of bright- 
looking light wood, the draperies pale blue silk, 
that innocent yonmital blue of summer. skies, 
which seemed Flora’s appropriate color, the ten- 
der hue of forget-me-nots blooming by some 
meadow brook. ‘The dressing-room was a’ nest 
of blue and white, so pretty that Flora gave a 
little breathless cry of rapture at sight of it. 

“Oh, mamma, how good you are to me!” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Can I ever be grateful enough for 
so much love?” 

“Tt was not I, my dear,” answered Mrs. Olli- 
vant; “I only superintended the alterations. 
Cuthbert phaue beth eign ce be 

00" or pre ‘or you, in his opinion.” 

The doctor was on the threshold Wratehin his 

remng writes leased surprise. She turned to 
im with a smile, yet almost moved to tears by 
this new evidence of his affection. 

“What can I do to prove my gratitude, Cuth- 
bert?” she said, 

“Be happy, my love, It isthe only favor I 
ask of you. 

“How can I be otherwise than happy when 

ou and mamma are so kind?” 

She kissed them both in her simple, innocent 
manner, like a child who bestows grateful kisses 
on the giver of her last new toy, and then began 
to examine her treasures in detail—the g- 
table, with its innumerable drawers and elabo- 
rate contrivances, which might have accommo- 
dated the machinery of a Poppeea’s charms, or 
of her chon ae ae we ra com- 
pared to an arsenal, the dain le daven} 
with its bine velvet-covered desk and oxidized 
silver implements; the luxurious easy-chair ; the 
jardiniere filled with china-roses and lilies-of-the 


valley. 

ce Ny love, don’t thank me for these trifles,” 
remonstrated Cuthbert, after another little 
of gratitude. “‘Do you forget that you are an 
reba and entitled to have every caprice grati- 


“But how nice of you to find out just what I 
should like the best! I never could go into an 
upholsterer’s and choose the prettiest things in 

shop and say, ‘Send. me home those,’ It 
would seem the acme of selfishness. And then 
things I bought myself would never be so nice as 
pitts from you. How did you know I was so 
‘ond of blue and white?” : 

“Haven't I seen you wear them? It would be 
strange if I didn’t know font bad favorite colors, 
love, when your tastes inclinations are the 
most interesting study T have.” , 

Thus began a_ life which was like a 
pastoral poem in its simple happiness. On one 
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side, the profoundest, strongest love which man’s 
heart is capable of feeling; on the other side, a 
gentle affection which time ripened and strength- 
ened. Ifa man could turn a key upon the 
chamber of memory, and say to himself, ‘‘ T will 
unlock that door never again,” Cuthbert Ollivant 
might have been supremely content; but even 
his vigorous mind failed in the endeavor to for- 
get one particular scene in his life, and the 
thought of that summer day on the cliff near 
Branscombe rosé before him like a ghost amidst 
his happiest hours. 

Even thaf remorseful memory conld not de- 
stroy happiness; it only gave a feverish taste 
of joy—as of something that might be fleeting. 
The one fatal question would suggest itself, 
*“ What if she knew the truth?” 

Or what if in some evil hour the enemy’s ver- 
sion of facts were presented to her, and the real 
truth, as known. to the all-seeing Judge, were 
withheld from her knowledge? Were she to 
learn half the truth from malicious lips, would 
she believe the whole truth if she heard it from 
his? Would sho'give him an-instant’s credence 
if she knew that he had deceived her all along. 
had known the history of her lover’s death and 
kept it from her, caused that death, and smiled 
in her face and pretended to console her? 

“There are treasons that a woman cannot 
forgive,” thought Dr. Ollivant, ‘‘and mine is 
one of them.” 

In everything that he did for her—every ser- 
vice he rendered, every fresh proof of his 
abounding love—he remembered. that unfor- 
given, undiscovered wrong, and thought how 
she would have scorned his kindness and repu- 
diated his gifts if she had but known. And 
Fate hovered about in his path always, in. the 
person of Jarred Gurner—not an bine gentle- 
man to manage, as Cuthbert Ollivant had. al- 
ready discovered. 

Thus there was always a scorpion among the 
smili blossoms of the doctor’s Eden; and 
when Flora looked at him most kindly, thoughts 
of darkest possibilities would. flit across the se- 
cret chambers of his brain and poison his de- 
light. 

Something in his manner made Flora suspect 
that he had. secret cares, and one day she taxed 
him with hiding his troubles from her. 

“T don’t want to be a fair-weather wife, Cuth- 
bert,” she said to him one day, ‘‘ or to be treat- 
ed quite as a child, though it is very nice to be 
so petted by you and mamma. You have such 
a pained look sometimes—a look that darkens 
your face for a moment like a passing cloud. 
And Thave heard you sigh in the midst of a 
smile.’ I know you have some anxiety which 

ou fancy*you ought to. hide from me. _ That 
isn’t kind of you, dear. Ihave a right to share 
your burdens.” 

“You lighten them all, my pet. . As to trouble, 
a professional man must always have perplex 
ties. I mustn’t bring the shop into, our home 
life. My mother can tell you that I have no 
troubles of my own. Providence has been very 
good to me. ‘I earn more money than we can 
spend, My name is rising in my profession. 

dT have the sweetest wife that heaven ever 
bestowed upon an erring mortal.” 

“You mean to say that you are quite happy 
then, Cuthbert? And when I see that trou) ed 
look come over your face I may feel assured it 
is only some unselfish care for one of your pa- 
tients that disturbs Fic 

“Think what you like, loye, except that I can 
be grey when I have you. Perhaps I may 
feel a little like Polycrates when he threw. his 
ring into the sea, or Croesus when he bragged 
to Solon,. There is such a, thing as being, too 
happy. m 

e doctor kept a closer guard upon himself 
after this, and let.no cloud upon his countenance 
betray that hidden Py memory, the one 
fatal page at which the book would open. 

Never was wife more indulged than Flora. 
Her existence was one bright holiday, spent 
among books and flowers and music, fenced in 
and surrounded by love. Of the actual burden 
of life she knew nothing. Mrs. Ollivant kept 
the house, and took the weight of all sordid 
cares upon her own. patient shoulders. Flora 
was never plagued about servants or butchers’ 
bills, or perplexed about tho ordering of dinners. 
Tf she had lived ina fairy palace, where all the 
household work was performed by enchantment, 
she could not have been more free from house- 
hold cares. .Andfor once in a way that much- 
abused relationship of mother-in-law and daugh- 
ter-in-law resulted in perfect harmony. Ts. 
Ollivant senior was not reduced to a nonentity 
in the home where she had been accustomed to 
rule, and Mrs Ollivant junior did not consider 
herself ill-used because her mother-in-law kept 
the keys and gave her orders to the servants. 
Nor did the servants even complain that they 
had two mistresses, for all were agreed upon re- 
garding Flora as a kind of ornamental addition 
to the household, its flory and its pride., The 
cook would come to the top of the kitchen stair- 
ease to peep ‘at her when she was going to a par- 


ty; the house-maids felt honored when. she per- 
mitted them to assist her in the arrangement of 
the flowers that filled jardinieres and y: and 
beautified every room with which Flora any 
thing todo, Arranging the flowers and seeing 
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to the birds—the big cage of canaries was estab- | 
lished in the back drawing-room window—made | 
up the sum of young Mrs. Ollivant’s household | 


work. 

The house in Wimpole street was gayer this 
winter than it had’ been yet. Flora found it 
necessary to have an evening for her friends, a 
reception at which there was always good music 
and pleasant society, while Mrs. Ollivant senior 
took care that.there should be uns 
and coffee, and a well-furnished buffet in the 
dining-room—a detail that helped to make the 
doctor’s house popular. When the opera season 
began, Dr, Ollivant surprised his wife with the 
gift of a box on the pit tier of Covent Garden; 
small, but snug, and newly furnished for its new 
tenant. He asked her one day if she would 
not like to have a country-house; and when she 
smiled and said, ‘‘ Yes, it would be rather nice,” 


flung the title-deeds of a villa at Teddington, 


just_above the lock, into her lap. 

“You need not be mewed up in London. al- 
ways, my love, because I am too selfish to part 
from you,” he said. ‘Teddington is near enough 
for me to come backward and forward every day, 
and you can go and stay there whenever you 
like, though I confess to feeling happier even 
down-stairs in my consulting-room when I know 
that you are here, and that Lmay-see your bright 
face at any moment.” 

Furnishing the Teddington villa made a pleas- 
ing diversion from Hyde Park and the Italian 

ra. This time Flora chose all the furniture, 
with occasional advice and assistance from ler 
husband, Dr. Ollivant had bought, the villa as 
a toy for his wife, and he wished her to have the 
largest possible amount of amusement out of it. 

is was his only notion of atonement for 
that wrong the memory of which. stung him like 
a serpent’s tooth; that his wife should have 
every delight that the heart of a wcman could 
desire—through him—be sheltered from eve 
peril, relieved of every care—by him—so that if 
ever, with the knowledge of that deadly secret, 
she should come to hate him, she must. éven 
then, looking back at her present life, confess. 
“He was good to me, and some of my happies 
ee were spent with him.” 

as Flora.perfectly happy in her new life? 
Tf she had been askéd that question, and had 
examined the woof of her existence ever so nar- 
rowly, she would have found it difficult to dis- 
cover flaw or speck in’ the fabric. - She looked 
back sometimes at the unforgotten girlish days 
and their dead joys; but it seemed to her*that 
the Flora of that time was some one else—a girl 
she had known, beloved and happy—an image 
of girlhood and Yeh gladness which had 
faded out of the world long ago. _ Our lives are 
rarely homogeneous—the same in shape and 
substance and color. They are rather party- 
colored patches of existence, joined together 
haphazard by. Fate’s rough workmanship. 
Looking back at that old life and its cloudless, 
unquestioning delight, Flora still held it the 
best and happiest of her years. But she con- 
fessed to herself and to her husband that she 
was perfectly happy in the prsett Dap 
even when she sat alone in that rural church- 
ye. on the north side of London, where her 
ather slept the sweetest of all sluambers under 
the B29, granite cross that marked his last 
abiding-place. 

‘Papa wished us to. be married,” sho said 
to her husband once; “that is my happiest 
thought when I go to look at. his ve. I 
should be miserable if I had married any ono 
he disliked.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“There shall be time for deeds, and soon enough, 
Let that come when it may., And it may be 
Deeds must be.done shall shut and shrivel up 
All quiet thoughts, and quite preclude repose 
To the end of time. Upon this narrow it 
And promontory of our mortal life 
We stand between what was, and is not yet.” 
Any privileged person who had been admit- 

ted to the sacred interior of Mr. Gurner’s home 

at this period could hardly have failed to per- 
ceive a change in that gentleman’s manner of 
living—nay, even in the man himself—though 
here the difference, being more subtle, would 
naturally have been more difficult to define. 

It was one of Jarred Gurner’s idiosyncrasies, 
however, to keep himself very much to himself, 
so far as the domestic hearth was concerned, 


and to invite no one to his house unless for some 


eee reason, ded upon self-interest. 
‘ew visitors had ever been allowed the privi- 
leges of intimate friendship which Jarred had 
accorded to Mr. Leyburne. -He had his friends 
—chosen comrades and allies—but these he was 
in the habit of meeting at certain favorite 
taverns in the neighborhood, where social in- 
tercourse was less restrained than it might have 
been in his own house, and the matérials for 
copviviels ihe sae hand. ° Bik 

I on’t want any’ ying about my 
place,” Mr. Gurner was a remark: an ob- 
servation not altogether complimentary to those 
boon companions. whose jovial society gave 
wings to his evening hours. 

Thus it happened that there were few to re- 
mark the change that had come over the spirit 
of Jarred Gurner’s life inside the house in Voy- 
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sey street. The gossips outside took note of the 
fact that. Mrs., Gurner bought more butcher’s 
meat than in former years, and that Jarred 
came home tipsy oftener than of old, and work- 
ed less, as. testified by the darkness of the first- 
floor-front windows on many an evening, in- 
stead. of the cheerful glare of gas which had 
formerly testified to his industry. 

Prosperity, therefore, of some kind, the Voy- 
sey street gossips opined, had befallen the Gur- 
ners, It was not that the second-hand wardrobe 
business was brisker than of old, for the tawdry 
garments hung even longer in the window, and 
the shop-door bell jingled less frequently. Had 
the Gurners been blessed with a legacy, that 
windfall from the golden apple-trees of For- 
tune’s Hesperidian garden? This question Voy- 
sey street answered in the negative. A legacy 
was,a blessing which old Mrs. Gurner would 
have bragged about. It would have been heard 
of at the chandler’s, and been mentioned at the 
bar of the eee Head, where Mrs. Gurner 
went daily, and twice a day, for beer. No, 
there was something mysterious in the source 
of the. Gurners’ pr rity — something that 
Voysey street could not get to the bottom of. 

Could these inquisitive spirits have entered 
Jarred’s domestic circle, they might have seen 
that his prosperity, whatever its source, was not 


an unalloyed blessing. He had. ever been too 
apt to do his work in spurts, and to loaf away 
long gaps of time between his spasmodic bursts 


of industry. But now the spurts of application 
to business were rarer; his hand was less steady, 
his eye less keen, when he did work. He neg- 
lected some of his best customers, both in the 
violin. and picture trade; contrived to mislay a 
genuine Straduarius back which he was to have 
worked into the anatomy of a modern-fiddle, 
mellowed by ten years’ use in an orchestra, 
whereby that instrument would have become, 
according to the dealer’s warranty, a genuine 
Straduarius. He dawdled over a picture for 
a patron whom he would formerly have put 
himself out of the way to serve. In a word, 
Jarred Gurner, who had never trodden the 
fairest highways of life, was now on the road 
to ruin. 

Mrs. Gurner perceived and lamented this de- 
cadence of her son, and bewailed it in many a 
rhapsody upon the obscure ways of Fate, pour- 
ed into the ear of the desultory handmaiden 
who now came for three or four hours a day to 
hen in the house-work, but rather as a semi- 
soli sete or involuntary flow of eloquence, like 
the philosophic outbursts of a Greek chorus, 
than as a positive address to this damsel. 

True that there was less difficulty about the 
water-rate than in days of ycre, and that solid 
butcher’s-meat usurped the place of such cheap- 
er delicacies as tripe, sausages, cow-heel, and 
sheep’s-head on Mrs. Gurner’s board. Yet eyen 
this abundance brought no sense of satisfaction 
to that depressed householder’s mind, for there 
was an air of insecurity about Jarred’s life 
which troubled her more than the small per- 
plexities of the past. 

Perhaps Mrs. Gurner felt these anxieties all 
the more keenly for lack of the accustomed con- 
fidante of all her woes. Louisa was missing 
from that small household, and no one in Voy- 
sey street knew whither she had departed. A 
cab had been seen in the autumnal dawn, two 
years ago, by a few early risers—Voysey street 
was, not famous for early hours—a cab laden 
with a trunk and a bonnet-box, both new 
standing at Mrs. Gurner’s door; and Louisa had 
been seen to enter this cab, while Jarred, in 
shirt sleeves and slippers, gave instructions to 
the cabman. Father and daughter had been 
seen to kiss affectionately, and part; and from 
that day to this Voysey street knew Louisa 
Gurner no more. 

Mrs. Gurner, when questioned by her gossips, 
replied that Louisa was in a situation; where, 
upon some among her intimates remarked to 
each other that they hoped it was a situation 
which became a young woman to be in, but 
that they, for their parts, never liked mystery, 
and were inclined to think that old Mrs. Gurner 
wouldn’t be quite so close about that dark-eyed 

‘randdaughter of hers if there were not some- 

hing to hide from the searching light of public 


opinion. 

The house, or that portion of it which the 
Gurners occupied, had a dreamy air without 
Loo’s quick step and snatches of song, and 
brightly dark face flashing out from shadowy 
corners, as the girl moved briskly to and fro. 
The hireling who did Loo’s work for half a 
crown a week and her dinner was afflicted with 
red hair and white eyelashes, was, moreover, 
alent deaf, very slow in her movements, and 
subject to chronic influenza. 

“Tt has been my lot in life to lose every crea- 
ture that belonged to me,” remarked Mrs. Gur- 
ner, drearily, as she took her place at the din- 
ner-table, after a somewhat exasperating morn- 
ing’s work with this girl 

arred, not long risen from his late-sought 
couch, unwashed, uncombed, and in his favorite 
neglige costume of shirt sleeves and rusty black 
velvet smoking-cap, yawned and stretched as 
he listlessly contemplated the board, where a 
shoulder of mutton, roasted to a turn, and 
basted with heroic constancy by Mrs, Gurner’s 
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own hand, and a.savory mess of creamy-look-~ 
ing onion sauce, invited his languid appetite. 

‘Well, you haven’t lost me, anyhow, old 
lady,” he said, between two yawns. 

“‘T’'m not so sure about that neither, Jarred,” 
bemoaned the afflicted mother. ‘‘So far .as 
sleeping under the same roof, at hours when re- 
spectable folks are up and about, and making 
believe to eat your meals here—for healthy ap- 

etite you have none—I’ll allow that I haven’t 
ost you. Butyou’re no more the Jarred you 
used to be a few years ago than the hair under 
my false front is the color it was when, I was 
twenty years of age, and people called me the 
pretty Mrs. Gurner.” 

‘* Ah,” said Jarred, with a careless sigh, ‘all 
things change. It’s the first law of nature. 


Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow; 
Naught may endure but mutability.’ 


There’s poetry for or and sound -sense into 
the bargain. You don’t always find. them to- 
gether.” 

“*T shouldn’t complain of your changing, Jar- 
red,” whimpered Mrs. Gurner, looking despond- 
ently at the plate of meat which her son had 
just handed her, and helping herself to onion 
sauce with an air of being above such trivial 
considerations as sauce to meat, “‘if I could get 
to the bottom of it, and knew what had brought 
it about. But I can’t, and I don’t. There 
never was a mother who_had less of her son’s 
confidence than I have. You spend our quar- 
ter’s income before the quarter’s half over; and 
then, when there isn’t a penny in the house, and 
no resource open to you that I know of, you go 
out. some evening,.and come back after mid- 
night very much the worse for liquor, and with 
your pocket full of sovereigns.” 

“Come, stop that howling,” cried Jarred, 
sternly, the slumbering tiger in that gentleman’s 
breast fully awakened by this time. ‘‘T don’t 
think you’ve any reason to complain. . You live 
better than you’ve ever lived before, since I can 
remember. You hayen’t the tax-gatherer hound- 
ing you or the landlord pring or his rent, and 
you may shut ? that tin-pot shop of yours to- 
morrow if you like, and fold your arms, and 
sit by the fire, and do nothing but nag—you’ll 
never leave that off while there’s a ton; in 
your head—for the rest of your days. What 
does it matter to you, how I come by my money 
or what I do with it, so long as I keep a good 
home over your head, and your inside with 
first-class victuals?” 

“That’s all very well, Jarred, but it isn’t 
enough for a mother; a mother’s anxieties are 
not so easily stifled. I want to know where 
your money comes from.” 

‘““Why, L work hard for some of it, don’t I?” 
growled Mr.-Gurner, pushing away his plate, 
after a vain attempt to do justice to that well- 
cooked shoulder. 

“Precious little can you get by the work you 
do nowadays, Jarred.’ 

‘Well, you know where the most of our 
money comes from, at any-rate.” 

“Tl know there’s three hundred a year allow- 
ed us—and avery liberal allowance too, and one 
that might keep us with comfort, and in a more 
respectable neighborhood than Voysey street, if 
you weren’t so reckless.” 

“Hang your respectable neighborhoods! 
What do I want with a respectable neighbor- 
hood, where there’s nothing but psalm-singin 
old tabbies, who would be on the listen to cate 
me coming home late; a nest of gossips where a 
man can’t take an extra glass, or stand at his 
door-step of an evening with a clay pipe in his 
mouth, without setting the whole street wag- 
ging about him? You 5 2) make your mind 
easy about that. If ever I leave Voysey street 
it will be to go further afield than you'll care to 
travel with me.” 

“T said so,” sobbed Mrs. Gurner; ‘T felt it 
hanging over me, You'll be the next to desert 
me.” 

“T shall do it pretty quick if you don’t put a 
check upon that worrying tongue of yours,” re- 
sponded Jarred, sharply. ‘‘ There, I don’t want 
a chapter in Lamentations. Make. the best of 
life, if you can. Most women in your Ba 
would think themselves uncommonly lucky 
after the stroke of good fortune that happened 
to us a year or two ago.” 

“Tt hasn’t made my life any brighter, Jarred. 
It has robbed me of the only one of my kith 
and kin that I had to care for, except you, and 
it has made you and me further apart than we 
used to be.” 

“That's what I call highfalutin,” retorted 
Jarred. “If you gs that I am to sit at 
home and mope when I’ve a shilling to spare for 
a lively evening at the Hare and Houn 
the pif of a theater where there’s a bur- 
lesque on, you expect too much. uman na- 
ture is human nature all the world over, and 
I’m too much of a man to be exempt from the 
weaknesses of mankind.” , 

Mrs. Gurner sighed, and desisted from her 
complainings. She knew Jarred well enough to 
know that it was perilous to push him too far. 
Vegeear dish-Covers and pewter pots flying 
meteor-like across the room were phenomena 
that had been beheld in Voysey street. 

The year wore on—the second year of Dr. 
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Ollivant’s wedded life—and Jarred Gurner seem- 
ed to grow daily less inclined for work. The 
dust lay thick upon the implements of his handi- 
craft, the little jars and pots of oil and varnish 
and turpentine, the rags and sponges and flan- 
nels, accumulated in a eterogeneous heap upon 
a table in the first floor front, which was at 
once Jarred’s, workshop, bedchamber, and pri- 
vate sitting-room; the chamber where the La- 
mia picture had: been painted. The canvas still 
aoa there, its face turned to the wall, dusty, 
cobweb-garnished, incomplete, forgotten—like 
that worst of all ruins, a wasted life. 

As time went by Jarred loved work. Jess and 
pleasure more. e extended his circle of ac- 
quaintance out of doors, and the agreeable ele- 
ment of female society began to enter more 
freely into his life. He speculated a little on 
the turf, in a public-house-parlor way, went to 
Hampton races with a jovial party, wore a 
white hat and blue neck-tie; dressed altogether 
more smartly than of old, and was often in 
want of moneys 

Three hundred a year—that. fixed income 
which Mr. Gurner received from some unknown 
source—-was not enough to smRpor't him in idle- 
ness and provide him with pleasure, It. hap- 
pens unfortunately for those gay spirits who 
derive all their gladness from external things 
and whose mirth requires to be stimulated an 
sustained by perpetual amusement, that a day’s 
pleasure generally costs more’than a_week’s 
maintenance. The poopie who get rich are 
those who are content with the bread and cheese 
of life, and jog on at an even pace through an 
industrial career, to find. themselves, too late 
perhaps for enjoyment, but not too late for 
pride, owners of large fortunes. 

Jarred’s amusements, though coarse, were 
costly, and the income which, administered by 
Mrs. Gurner, might have sufficed for comfort 
and gentility, in Jarred’s hands was always 
running out, and leaving a blank and dismal in- 
terval to be Fupplied somehow, 

These periods of dearth were especially irri- 
tating to Mr. Gurner’s temper, a temper which 
had never known the curb, but had been al- 
lowed from Jarred’s earliest boyhood as free 
and wild a career as that of an untamed mus- 
tang on the Texan prairie, and which had been 
rane more violent of late by constant alco- 
hol. Even Mrs. Gurner ceased her strophes 
and antistrophes of lamentation when Jarred 
was in one of his tempers; for his fits of passion 
lasted. longer than of old, and were less amena- 
ble to the softening influence of hot suppers and 

in-and-water. At such times she waited upon 

im with submissive attention, and was dis- 
creetly taciturn, knowing too well how light a 
breath would fan. the smoldering fire into a de- 
stroying blaze. 

It was early in June, and Voysey street re- 
sounded with the cry of mackerel at three a 
shilling, when Mr, Gurner- came home in the 
vesper hour, with gloomy aspect and Lad 
symptoms of that, moral ydrophobia to whic 
he was subject. That early return to the do- 
mestic hearth was in itself an indication of 
omely. pockets; for if Mr. Gurner had been. pro- 
vi with money he would most likely have 
betaken himself to the Hare and Hounds or to 
the King’s Head at this hour, to solace himself 
with gin-and-water, ‘‘cold without,” and dis- 
cuss the odds about the runners in the Hampton 
races, which were now on, to-morrow being the 
great day. 

Too well did Mrs, Gurner know the meaning 
of her son’s clouded brow, as he swung open the 
parlor door, walked past her without a word, 
and flung himself into his easy-chair by the fire- 
less grate. The matron was drinking tea, with 
the accompaniment of a penny twist, a pat of 
fresh butter fast reducing itself to oil, and a 
plate of shrimps too long alienated from their 
native deep. 

“Upon my soul, the. place isn’t fit to. live in, 
mother,” cried Mr. Gurner, falling foul of these 
innocent crustaceans, ‘Ifyou must! have 

imps, you might.as well have them fresh, and 
not poison my inside with such things as those.” 

“JT must take them as they come to Voysey 
street, Jarred,” sighed Mrs, Gurner, plaintively. 
“You can’t expect the best of creey ining in 
such a neighborhood as this—a neighborhood 
that wasn’t much to boast of when we first came 
to it, and has been going down ever since as fast 
as it can go. If you don’t like the shrimps, 
you're not called upon to partake of them.” 

“But Lam called upon to smell’em. You'd 
better go and chuck ’em/on the dust heap, if you 
don’t want to drive me out of the place. It isn’t 
much of a place fora man to come to at the 
best of times, without Leal turning it into a 
cholera den with unwholesome food. 

Mrs. Gurner groaned feebly, took apie plate, 
and went out into the back premises to sacrifice 
the offending shell-fish, which she cast upon the 
family altar of the dust heap with a regretful 


he 
ani I'm sure I’m not likely to do euyenins cal- 
culated to drive you out-of-doors, Jarred,” she 
said, ‘‘ for I see little enough of you nowadays.” 

‘““You’d see less if it wasn’t for my infernal 
luck,” responded her dutiful son. “I ought to 
have been at Hampton to-day instead of eating 
my heart out, and kicking my heels up and down 


Fleet street, waiting for the telegrams at the 
Sporting News office.” 

“‘T should have thought you’d seen enough of 
the consequences of horse-racing tokeep clear 
of it, Jarred,” moaned the despondent mother. 

“Pye seen the evil co uences of betting 
with other people’s ae if that’s what you 
mean,” answered Mr. Gurner, impatiently; 
“but I’m not going to join in the cant pour par- 
sons and such like talk about the turf. because 
there are always a certain number of fools who 
make it their road to ruin. Does anybody fall 
foul of the Stock Exchange? Yet there are 
plenty of stock-brokers go to the bad every year 
of our lives. Or who stands up to abuse the 
cotton trade, or the coal trade, or the shipping 
interest? Yet there are failures in all of ’em. 
Of course I’ve seen men cleaned out on the turf; 
and I’ve seen omnibus cads and butchers’ boys 
make half a million of money, and keep-their 
houses in Hyde Park Gardens, through horse- 
racing. Am I never to try to better myself be- 
cause men have gone to the bad before me?” 

“Tf horse-racing improved your temper, Jar- 
red, or made you seem happier in your mind. 
why, I might shut my eyes to the experience of 
the past, and yeconcile ae to your enjoying 
life your own way,” said Mrs. Gurner, ventur- 
ing somewhat further than wisdom would have 
counseled, beguiled by her son’s manner, which 
was moody and despondent rather than violent. 

“You'd have had nothing to say against 
horse-racing, I dare say, if Soapsuds had come 
in winner to-day, and I'd brought home a pock- 
etful of money.” : 

“1. don’t know about that, Jarred; remember- 
ing what I remember, I should fancy the sover- 
eigns led of Van Diemen’s Land.” 

‘Oh. Lord, can’t you, let bygones be_ by- 
gones?” exclaimed Jarred, turning impatiently 
in his chair, and proceeding to conquer the lin- 
gering odors of fish with the fumes of Cavendish 
and Virginia. ‘‘ That’s the worst of old people, 
they remember too much, and are always preach- 
ing about the past. It would be a blessed thin 
for us if we could all have a dip in the waters o 
Lethe once a year and come out fresh and lively.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs, Gurner; ‘life would come 
easier if we could forget.” 

5 Sige mother,” said Jarred, with a 
complete change of tone, and something of that 
agreeable manner which been wont to dis- 
tinguish him when things went well, “you 
haven't paid away that three pound ten I gave 
you for the rates the other day, have you?” 

“The poor-rate collector has been and taken 
his money, Jarred, which the receipt is on the 
mantel-piece to confirm my words, The water 
has not called; but I expect him to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘How much is the water-rate?” 

“One pound three and six.” 

“Then you can let me have the money for a 
day or two, mother. Iwant to goa little way 
in the country to-morrow on business, and that 
wii just pay my expenses.” 

“ It’s your own to do what you please with 
Jarred,” replied Mrs, Gurner, reluctantly ; “but 
I’m bound to tell you the water will be cut off 
to-morrow night if the rate isn’t ready when the 
collector calls.” 

“Oh, nonsense! We've been precious regular 
me fe 
‘‘ He has called twice already, Jarred.” 
“Very well; the next step will be a summons, 
I dare say. ru pay the rate before the week’s 
out. Hand us over the money, old lady.” 

-Mrs. Gurner fumbled in the et of her 
gown, and then in an under pocket, with a slow- 
ness particularly exasperating to her son, who 
pores at his pipe feverously while he watched 

er movements. | At last, however, she with- 
drew her skinny hand from that receptacle in 
her quilted stu petticoat, and produced some 
money screwed up in a piece of newspaper, 
which Jarred straightway pounced upon, count- 
ed ne glance, and dropped into his waistcoat 
pocket, 

“Thank you, mother, You needn't give your- 
self any uneasiness about the water-rate. If it 
comes to that,” he added, seeing the gatherin, 
tears in his parent’s faded eyes, “you can al- 
ways turn on the water-works yourself. There 
never was such an old party to snivel. Good- 


i ht.” 
me 7 


who’s going to give me a Teniers to restore 
round the corner, I sha’n’t be above an hour.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Mrs. Gurner, as the door bang- 
ed behind Sox departing son, ‘I know what 
Jarred’s hoursare. There’s no use in getting 
him a savory little bit of aon nowadays. 
He’s never home in time to eat it, and: his appe- 
tite wouldn’t do credit to a ow,” 

Jarred had taken the money from his mother 
in order to provide for to-morrow’s expenses at 
Hampton. He had set his heart on to the 
races, for he had speculated somew! wily: 
on certain events of the day, and he wanted to 
see his confidence rewarded, to be there on the 
spot to know the best or the worst as_soon as it 
could be known, That waiting for em on the 
broiling flags of Fleet street had sorely tried his 


i 0m spirit. |. i 
ad he been wise, even in the pursuit of folly, 
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give him the money next morning; for once fur- 
nished with ready cash, it was not within the 
compass of his nature to sit quietly at home. 
He would go round to the King’s Head, take a 
glass of gin-and-water in the skittle-alley, which 
was a cooler place of resort than the parlor on 
such an evening as this, and watch the play. 
He was fully determined not to touch a ball, 
whatever form social temptation might take; 
and Jarred, broad-shouldered, long-armed, mus- 
cular, was a famous skittle-player. He had 
lost'and won many a shilling at this game, but 
won oftener than he lost, and might have come 
off a winner in the long-run had he confined his 
risks toskittle-playing. It was the betting in the 
parlor that wrecked him. 

He wended his way to his favorite hostelry— 
a house which looked so clean and cool and re- 
spectable on a summer evening that a wanderer 
from, some distant sphere, beholding a tavern for 
the first time, might have supposed it the chosen 
home of innocence and peace. The shinin, 

wter measures, the pewter counter, the gilded | 
ettering of spirit casks, gleamed in the rosy | 
beams of the setting sun. ‘The spirit of tranquil | 
enjoyment seemed to hover over the scene, as 
Jarred pushed open the oboe, pial of that 
inner temple, the sanctuary of the privileged 
known as the order department, and 
thence by a side door into a shadowy sanded 

which led to the skittle-alley, ordering 
fis refreshment of the attendant nymph at the 
bar as he went by. 

The evening sports were in full swing; his 
chosen friends among the players and lookers- 
on; talk and laughter loud; the lights shining 
dimly through an atmosphere clouded with to- 
bacco. Jarred felt that he began to live again, 
and with him life meant unbridled inclinations, 
the pleasure of the hour, to be paid for in the 
future perhaps, and heavily. ut these free 
souls never count the cost. 

It was eight o’clock when Jarred joined ‘the 
revelers in the skittle-alley. He left it at half- 
past ten, a sadder but not a wiser man, poorer 
to the extent of the sum reserved for the water- 
rate, reckless, me with fate and with hisown 
fatuity, and with a somewhat unreasonable 
sense of resentment against Mrs. Gurner for 
having so weakly piclaed up the money which 
he had demanded from her. 

“Tf the old woman had only’ stuck to it till 
to-morrow morning, I might have had a jolly 
day at Hampton,” he said to himself; ‘‘as it is, 
I’ve very little chance of seeing the races, un- 
less Jobury does the good-natured thing, and 
gives me a lift in his tax-cart.” 

Jobury was a sporting butcher, one of the bold- 
est spirits in Mr. Gurner’s circle, who plunged 
heavily, and was supposed to be in a fair way to 
attaining distinction on the turf. There was a 
vague tradition that Jobury had once had a 
fourth share in a famous three-year-old, and had 
just escaped greatness by losing the Derby. 

Jarred strolled round to Jobury’s abode, but 
found that gentleman had not yet placed him- 
self under the shelter of the Penates, but was ex- | 

ted home tosupper any time before midnight. 

rs. Jobury, a depressed and somewhat peevish- 

looking female, gave Jarred this information re- 

luctantly, and, 5 ay Hila it, slammed the 

street-door in his face, hardly affording him time 
to state his intention of favoring . Job 


| make and antecedents that it ma’ 


with a later call. There are wives whose ill- 
regulated minds cannot appreciate the glories 
of the turf, 

Jarred muttered an imprecation upon his Eu- 
menides, whom he was wont to revile rather 
than to conciliate, and turned away from Mr. 
Jobury’s threshold, scarcely knowing whither to 
betake himself. He pa on. the street corner 
to light his pipe, and took a turning which 
brought him into Goodge street. He walked 
down Charles street and Mortimer street, cross- 
ed Regent street, and entered the aristocratic 


region of Cavendish Square. Once here, the in- 
clination to push on to Wimpole street was too 
strong to be resisted. He had drunk just enough 
to e him reckless. True that he was pledged 


not to approach Dr. Ollivant’s dwelling on pain 
of forfeiting all claim to occasional largesse from 
that gentleman. But Jarred cherished an in- 
ward conviction that, whatever the doctor might 
threaten, he, Jarred, possessed just that power 
to worry his victim. which could not be denied— 
pone eel bi muertos sy oe hee 
might rise up i im. lefy his ca- 
pacity for working evil, the end would be sub- 
jection and subsidy. 

This idea, strengthened and sustained by alco- 
hol, fortified Mr. Gurner to-night as he knocked 
a spirited double-knock at the doctor’s door. 

he factotum, who had seen him two or three 


times before, and regarded him with marked dis- 
favor, looked. at him dubiously. 

‘¢The family at home?” 

‘*The ladies are at the villa at Teddington, 
sir, My master is in town; but I don’t he 


will see you at such a late hour as this.” 
eOsyenyies will,” sate oe sitio eas 
gering air—he a ve man before 
meek-voiced butler; ‘‘he’ll see me,” 
Yes,” said a voice from the back of the hall, 
“Til see you. Walk this way, if. you please.” 
Dr. Ollivant had opened the door of his con- 


pass in. 

Jarred was slightly disconcerted by the 
promptitude of his reception. It would have 
sui his present temperament better to have 
had occasion to bluster a little before he obtain- 
ed admitttance, 

That very quietude of the doctor’s manner 
chilled him. He took off his hat hastily, and 
shifted the brim round with a somewhat ner- 
vous movement of his ungloved hands. 

‘‘T dare say you are rather surprised by the 
hour of my call, Dr, Ollivant?” he began. 


“Not at all; one hardly expects a man of | 


1 stamp to be particular about hours, But 
am very much surprised that you should come 
here at all.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because by doing so you forfeit all claim 
upon my future consideration. I think I put 
that to you very clearly when last wemet.” 

“Oh, come, Isay, doctor,” exclaimed Jarred, 
flinging himself into one of the substantial mo- 
rocco-covered chairs—a chair so respectable of 


sented this degrading contact with an agonized 
creak—‘‘ come, I say, doctor,” repeated Jarred, 
throwing his hat upon the tableas if it had been 
a glove, ‘“‘let’s plain English while we’re 
about it. There’s nothing like sticking to plain 
English. What you call future consideration I 
calbhualuasoneys That’s English. Now do you 
mean to say that because, impelled by the force 
of eirouinenenees »—there was a thickness of ut- 
terance, a throatiness, as singers call it, in Jar- 
red’s long words that made him rather difficult 
to follow just here—‘ because I find myself at 
devilish low water, in a financial sense, and 
come here to you toask a favor, as between man 
and man—I say, as between man and man,” re- 
peated Jarred, pleased with the phrase—‘ that 
you mean to turn rusty, and say I’m never to 
get another blessed fiver out of you on account 
of holding my tongue about that little affair 
down at Branscombe?” 

“T do mean most emphatically to say that 
he. shall never more have a sixpence from me 

y way of hush-money; and that I despise my- 
self for having been weak enough to let you 
make a criminal transaction out of an unhappy 
accident.” 

“Come, you’ve had the best of it so far. You 
pot rid of a dangerous rival, and you got. the 

ady you were sweet upon.” 

“Tl trouble you to keep my wife’s name out 
of the business, and to reserve your speculations 
ope my affairs. I told you before my marriage 
that whatever money I gave you henceforth I 
would give in my own manner and at 4 own 
time; +I acknowledged no claim, and that 
any approach to persecution on your part would 
be met on my side by defiance. There may be 
men who would consent to hold their domestic 
peace on the sufferance of a scoundrel of your 
class for a lifetime, but I am not one of those 
men. It may be that you have the power to de- 
stroy my happiness; but. you must be aware that 
in so doing you destroy your own chances of fu- 
ture advantage. I am willing to supply you 
with small sums of money from time to time, 
since no single amount in the present, however 
large, would secure you from future want or 
me from future annoyance. Tam willing to do 
this, on the one condition that you keep your 


distance, and assail me neither by letter nor by 
visit. 
* And I say that I will be bound by 


no such condition, that I will choose my own 
time, and be governed by my own necessities, in 
applying to you for assistance? What would be 
your answer to that per-p-p-ropersition, Dr, Olli- 


vant?” 

“A very brief and practical answer. I should 
give you in charge for attempting to extort 
money. 

“« And stand the racket, eh?” 

‘And abide the issue of any thing you could 
say about me. Do you for one moment suppose 
—looking at on and at yours—that the 
world would ieve any unlikely story you 
might tell against me?” 

“Tm not thinking of what the world would 
believe, Dr. Ollivant. I’m thinking of mo 
wife; how my story would affect her. t's 
the consideration. She can’t quite have forgot- 
ten the yo man she kept company with. 
Come, now, I don’t want to be di le, but 
busindss ty budinees,. Tas boand $0 attend Hani 
ton og pan aig rai I haven’t a stiver “ 

my fare down or to clear my engagemen 

things go against me. Give mea ten-pound 
note, and you shall’hear no more of me for the 
pesos months.” biiging: bab 

ou are very o! ; gave you m 
ultimatum when last ots votet me with a Gall) 
I will send you a post-office order for ten pounds 
on the twenty-ninth of next September, and will 
send you the same amount on every ensuing 
quarter-day; but I will not give you one cera <4 
in this house, or in com with an insolen 


“J didn't come here to be insolent; I came 
here because I was in desperate want of money. 
Don’t aggravate a man that’s down on his luck, 


well have re- | 


you my syl 1—lollogism. 
at thick! 


Dr. Ollivant. Unlucky men are reckless, and 
reckless men aredangerous. I’m unlucky, there- 
fore I'm dangerous. There’s a syllo—syllo— 
what’s its nameé for you, doctor.” 

“You have had my answer.” 

‘So be it,” replied Jarred, drawing himself 
together with the stateliness of intoxication, 
“Remember my syllogy—what’s its name. 
Ergo, I’m dangerous, Good-night.” 

e stalked to the door, like the ghost in Ham- 
let, holding his hat as though it were that kingly 
phantom’s truncheon, — 

‘You've given me your ultimatum; I’ve given 

Good-night hoe 
murmur hi and so departed throu, rh the 
hall and out at the street-door, to the last pre- 
serving the air of Hamlet’s father, the doctor 
watching him, Dr. Ollivant rung the bell sharp- 
ly as the door closed on his visitor. 

“Take care never again to admit that person,” 
he said to the maid-of-all-work. 

“ Yes, sir. » 

‘He is a man I haye assisted, and who has be- 
come importunate. Should he press for admit- 
tance at any time, you may give him in charge.” 

“Certainly, sir. 

Dr. Ollivant went back to his consulting-room 
—that vault-like chamber lined from floor to 
ceiling with gravest books, presided over by 
bronze busts of Galen and Hippocrates, Apollo 
and Hygeia—that chamber sacred to science and 
thought, chamber where completest peace had 
reigned in dull serenity till passion entered there. 
He sighed as he sat down by the table, where 
the volume he had been reading lay open under 
the shaded lamp. 

“Thank God she was not in the house!” he 
said to himself. ‘That man’s presence poisons 
the atmosphere. I’m glad I defied him. He is 
just the kind of scoundrel to revenge himself at 

he cost of his own. chances, I verily believe; 
et I wk I bad rather the MAS should oe 

an goon ho ang Ty peace 8 is mercy. e 
position was too pitiful. I feel biypelt | a man 
again, now that I have defied him.” 

Then, after a pause of deepest thought, he said: 
‘Let the worst come, I have been entirely hap- 
py. There is something in that. Is the re- 
membrance of departed joy a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow? I say no. Across the bleakest desert 
life knows that unforgotten golden land of joy 
shines, like the lights of a distant haven across 
the barren sea. I am content to die, having 
been so utterly happy. I have said to the mo- 
ment, ‘Tarry, thou art so fair!’ Then let the 
bell of doom sound. Let the last hour strike. I 
have lived long enough. I have had my day. 
I can afford to say, with Othello: 

“Tf it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be most happy.’ ” 

He lifted his head from its drooping attitude, 
and his face was lighted with a gloomy joy. 

‘* And if he goes to my love and tells his story 
—tells it in his own lying fashion—will she be- 
lieve him against her experience of me? Will 
all I have ever been to her pass out of her mind 
in.a moment, and only resentment remain? 
Will all my love for her be too little to set against 
a stranger’s slander? Will her foolish fancy for 
that dead man rise up against me, strong as in 
the first hour of her sorrow for his loss? Who 
can reckon the impulses of a woman’s heart? 
Hers is pure and true and good, but would the 
affection I have kindled there survive the knowl- 
edge of the truth? Would she cleaye to me, 
sinner as I am, and forgive me, as Mary Magda-~ 
lene was forgiven, because I have loved much? 
Who can tell? At the worst I am glad I brought 
matters to an issue. I can tolerate that man as 
a pensioner, but I will not endure him as a per- 
secutor.” 

Dr. Ollivant was to sleep in Wimpole street 
that night. He had only returned that afternoon 
from the north of England; whither he had 
flown, as fast as express trains could convey 
him, to attend a noble patient. ‘There was time 
enough yet, at half eleven, for him to catch 
the midnight train to Teddington; but he was 
not expected there, and it was wiser perhaps to 
avoid seeing Flora until there had been time for 
him to recover completely from the agitation of 
that interview with Mr. Gurner: So, much as 
he yearned to see the fair young face, to look 
into the innocent eyes, and find hope and com- 
fort and promise of fidelity there, he staid in the 
quiet old London house, and sat late into the 
night reading, eg how little hope of peace- 

slumber there was for him that night. 

The clear cold light of earliest morning—a 
sunless solemn light, like the light of some un- 
known world—looked in upon him from the open 
windows of the staircase as he went up to his 
room, calmer in mind, and less expectant of evil 
than he had been some hours ago. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, ‘the chances 
against that man betraying me are a hundred to 
one. He has everything to gain by silence. 
The sacrifice of the pension I offered him would 
be too costly an indulgence of malice.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


** Je ne sais au fond de quelle pyramide 
De bouteilles de vin, au coeur de quel broc vide 
S’est cache le demon qui doit me griser, mais 

. Je desespere encore de le trouver jamais,” 
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LOST FOR LOVE. 


Late as it was when. he left Wimpole street, 
Jarred Gurner fulfilled his intention of making’ a 
second call at Mrs. Jobury’s much to the indig- 
nation of Mrs. Jobury, who had retired to rest, 
and was thus deprived of the satisfaction of giv 
ing Mr. Gurner what she called a piece of her 
mind, or, in other words, a copious statement of 
her sentiments upon the subject of a gentleman 
who worried his friend at an hour when decent 
people should be in bed and asleep, and whose 
society was, moreover, at all times eminently 
injurious and disadvantageous to that. friend— 
who had furthermore borrowed money from that 


friend, and forgotten to repay it—conduct un- | 


worthy of any person calling 
man, and so on. This jobation, delivered in a 
shrill soprano, and perhaps culminating in hyster- 
ics, Mr, Gurner happily escaped through the cir- 
cumstance of Mrs. Jobury having put her hair 
in papers and attired herself in her night-rail. 

Mr. Joseph Jobury—familiarly known to his 
friends as Joe Jobury—was smoking a final pipe 
after asavory supper of lamb’s-fry,cream-cheese, 
and spring onions, which bulbs lent their per- 
fume to the small and somewhat stuffy parlor. 
But savagely as he had banished Mrs. Gurner’s 

late of shrimps, Jarred took no objection to Mr. 
obury’s onions. He approached his friend with 

a radiant countenance, greeted him with hea: 
loudness, and seated himself in Mrs. Jobury’s 
vacant chair with that agreeable freedom from 
ceremony which constitutes the chief charm of 
friendship. 

“How do, Joe? The missus told you I meant 
to look in again, I sapposet a 

“ Yes,” replied the butcher, ese his bristly 


imself a gentle- 


double chin dubiously—‘“ eee say some- 
thing about it.” 
a Bidn't like my coming so late, I fancy. 


Ladies are so particular about trifles. The fact 
was, I wanted to see hae about a small personal 
matter that couldn’t be deferred. Going to the 
races to-morrow?” 

‘Well, yes, I did think of going.” 

Mr. Jobury had a receding chin, and an unde- 
cided manner which seemed to indicate a certain 
weakness of character. He was stout, florid, 
and sandy-haired; had an inept smile, and was 
renowned among his acquaintance for good na- 
ture and a libéral table. Whatever brains he 
had had gone into horse-racing. Taken away 
from the turf, his intellect was infantine. On the 
turf he was supposed to be ashining light amon; 
minor lights, and he had won a good deal o 
money, almost always bk iy where Jarred 
Gurner, who secretly despised him, contrived, 
with amazing astuteness, to lose. As a butcher, 
Mr. Jobury was nowhere, the business being ad- 
ministered by Mrs. J eu and the foreman. 

“Oh, you are going, of course,” said Jarred. 
“You wouldn’t lose such a day as to-morrow. I 
suppose you’ve got a seat to spare for an old 
friend in your trap?” 

ss linge aL aaa ” said Mr, Jobury, with 
evident embarrassment. ‘‘ Well, you see, the 
trap only holds two comfortably, and T believe 
the missus has rather set her heart upon going. 
She don’t often get an outing, and the weather 
being nice and settled now, it’s natural as she 
should look for a bit of pleasure.” 

‘Well, for my part, ve always thought wo- 
men outof place on a race-course. They haven't 
any business there; and I can’t understand how 
they can find any pleasure there in bein, pushed 
aboutand feeling themselvesin everybody's way. 
But, of course, if Mrs. Jobury has a fancy for 
going, and if she can reconcile her mind to the 
amount of bad sanguege she’s likely to hear on 
the road home, and the chances of a fight at 
Brentford turnpike, it wouldn’t become me to 
advise her against it. The trap will hold four 
pretty near as well as it will hold two, and I 
don’t mind a back seat.” 

Poor Mr. Jobury’s countenance expressed ex- 
treme perplexity. He had promised his wife 
that he would have neither act nor partin | 
Mr. Gurner to the races; but Mr. Jobury hi 
acquired his name for good-fellowship from a 
constitutional inability to say no at the right mo- 
ment. He could not deny that his tax-cart 
would hold four, for J had ridden in that 
vehicle, and knew its capabilities as well as its 
proprietor. He had not quickness or presence 
of mind enough to invent any prior engagement; 
so he was fain to -_ yes, Jarred should go— 
even if the missus took objection to his presence 
and turned ‘‘ rusty” and staid at home. 

“T should be the last to interfere with a lady’s 

Jeasure,” said Jarred, radiant at having ed 
his point; ‘‘but upon my word she'll be better 
out of it. What enjoyment can it be to a wo- 
man to be grilled by a hot sun on a dusty high- 
road? A man can rough it; but home is the 
proper sphere for a woman, and the closer she 
ph: toit the better the world appreciates her.” 

This question agreeably settled, the two gen- 
tlemen e chances of the morrow—or 
rather the day, for the midnight hour had sound- 
ed from the niaaioan clock in Mr. Jobury’s ad- 
jacent kitchen—over a friendly glass of gin-and- 
water, and then Jarred Gurner went k to 
Voysey street, hopeful, nay, even confident, 
though the horses which carried his fortunes 
were not the horses of Mr, Jobury’s choice. 


The day began auspiciously with warm sun- 


shine and a light west wind, and those to whom 
Hampton races meant no more than a summer 
holiday, a pleasant drive along suburban roads, 
where the roses and seringa were abloom in nea‘ 
villa gardens, and the scent of the limes still lin- 
gered in the air; through Bushey’s stately chest- 
nut groves and the royal village of Hampton 
Court, past the old-fashioned green and the 
grave old red brick houses and the barracks,’ 
whence come cheerful notes of fife and drum; 
along the rustic road and by the bright river— 
those to whom Hampton races meant pleasure, 
and not speculation, began the day with hearts 
as glad as Romeo’s when he cried: 


‘*My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne.” 


Not so did Jarred begin the day. Sleep had 
been an alien from his pillow during the night 
hours. He had found no appetite for his morn- 
ing rasher. The sporting contributor to the 
Daily Telegraph prophesied against his horses. 
The hopefulness inspired by his last glass of gin- 
and-water had departed during those tedious 
night hours. Carking care consumed him as he 
walked to Mr. Jobury’s dwelling, before which 
the tax-cart stood ready—horse, harness and 
vehicle alike lustrous from careful cleaning, and 
arug, lined with a florid checked material, orange 
and purple, flung gracefully across the back of 
the seat. 

Mr. Jobury, though attired in a new suit of 

y tweed, a blue tie, and a white hat, did not 
ook cheerful, Mrs. Jobury having resented his 
weakness of character by an acute attack of 
sulks, which had rendered the breakfast hour far 
from harmonious. There was the prospect of 
his return home, too, looming in the distance, 
when sulks might give place to hysteria and the 
more demonstrative forms of feminine displeas- 
ure. Altogether, Mr. Jobury felt that he entered 
upon the day’s delights heavily weighted. Fate, 
the great handicapper, had been hard upon him. 

Thus it happened that both gentlemen sat in 
thoughtful silence as they drove yogp Soe Oxford 
road; past the tall palaces of the Lancastrian 
gate; onward to the woods of Holland and the 
scaffolding of new villas; shooting off at a tan- 
gent over against Shepherd’s Bush, and on to- 
ward Hammersmith Bridge and the rustic sim- 
plicity of Barnes; through classic Richmond; 
again across the silver Thames, and to that love- 
ly spot which Horace Walpole called the *‘ coun- 
ty of Twits;” past that verdant corner where 
the wit built his toy-shop chateau, which a la- 
dy’s purer taste and larger means have trans- 
formed and perfected; on to the glades of 
Bushey. Even the brilliant performance of Tit- 
mouse, Mr. Jobury’s thorough-bred mare, de- 
scended from some fifth-rate racing celebrity, 
hardly evoked a fair meed of praise from either 
of the gentlemen who sat behind her. 

They brightened a little, however, as they ap- 
proached the course, and once arrived on that 
arena, grew animated enough, and so far recov- 
ered their spirits as to be able to do justice to 
the contents of a picnic basket which Mrs. Jo- 
b had prepared in the innocence of her heart 
on the previous day. A choice shoulder of lamb, 
with mint sauce carefully provided in a soda- 
water bottle, a slice of ‘ton, a crusty twopen- 
ny cottage, and a handful of tender young on- 
ions, the slim firstlings of the onion tribe, were 
not unwelcome to the the appetites of gentle- 
men who had breakfasted ill. 

“T haven’t eaten such a meal for the last three 
weeks,” exclaimed Jarred, as he washed down 
the last crumb of cheese with a deep draught of 
Guinness, ‘Why, so; being gone, Iam a man 
again. 

8 arred’s satisfaction was doomed to be brief. 
The horse he had backed for the next race ran 
aanors or nohow, as Mr. Job said. It was 
lucky for Jarred that the people to whom he 
had lost money were personal friends, and 
would be willing to wait a day or so for settle- 
ment. The Lot results were altogether eee 
him, and the last race left him as completely 
Hh! ow @ man can be who has very little to 
lose. 

Each disappointment had deepened his ie pees: 
He had drunk deeply, taking all that Mr. Jo- 
bury offered him in the way of refreshment, 
and Mr. Jobury, winning steadily in his petti- 
fog, ing way, was inclined to be generous, 

‘Have another b-and-s., and keep up your 
spirits, old fellow,” he said every now and then, 
eset ents | that white look of angry de- 
spair which had, settled wu Jarred’s swarth 
face, But neither bottled stout nor soda-and- 
brandy was potent enough to bring Jarred for- 

tfulness of his vexations. Intoxication would 
ave been a relief, but to-day strong liquors 
heated his brain and soured his temper instead 
a neing him gay and reckless, Jl avait le vin 
riste, 

When Titmouse had been put in the shafts, 
and the worthy butcher was ready to besa ¥ 
Mr. Gurner announced his intention of return- 
OG Tend tenia gouple 6 shillings f ticket, 

me a couple ‘or my 
Joe,” he said. ‘I’ve a little 


You may as well make it a crown, by-the-by, 

against contingencies. It won’t hurt youif you 

pe see the money again, after your luck to- 
y: 


AT 


“T didn’t know you had LM down 
this way,” remarked Jobury, ding Jarred 
the money. 

“‘ Ah, you see, I’ve a larger circle of acquaint- 
ance than you gave me credit for. But it’s a 
matter of business, not friendship, that keeps 
me down here. There, Titmouse is fidgety. 
Ta-ta, old fellow.” 

Mr. Jobury gave the restless Titmouse her 
head, and drove off at a rattling pace, startlin 
the crowd through which he cut his way, an 
vanishing in a white cloud of dust. Jarred 
took no pains to watch his departure, but 
turned from the bustle of the race-course with a 
darkling countenance, and strolled with heavy, 
laggard steps toward the bridge. Away from 
the crowd and heat and turmoil of the race- 
course, that June eventide was fair enough to 
have soothed the vexed in spirit. The sun had 
been shining with his fullest power all day, as- 
serting his might a little too potently for some 
people, as evidenced by the broiled or melted 
appearance of the pleasure-seekers who had ex- 
ere themselves to his too-ardent rays for the 
ast six or eight hours. But now the day-god’s 
car sloped westward, and a mellow radiance 
lay upon the land, transforming yonder patch 
of river, gleaming through rush and alder, into 
molten gold. There was warmth still, but a 
pone warmth, tempered by cool breezes that 

re the freshness of running waters in their 
soothing breath. If anything could have made 
Jarred Gurner comfortable in his mind, it might 
have been that change from the broiling heat of 
day to the balmy atmosphere of evening, from 
the press and riot of the race-course to the seclu- 
sion of that meadow path by which he took his 
way toward the river. 

is mind was all bitterness, but it happened 
strangely that he was less bitter against destiny 
for having disappointed him to-day than against 
Dr. Ollivant for having disappointed him last 
night. If he had had a ten-pound note in his 
pocket, his losses, amounting in all to six or 
seven pounds, might have been endured with 
comparative stoicism. But that one accessible 
source of relief having failed him, he saw ruin 
imminent. The gentlemen with whom he had 
dealings entertained no exalted views upon the 
point of honor, but they expected to be paid, 
and would be merciless toward the man who 
should essay to cheat them. The name of 
‘“welsher” was an unpleasant distinction, and 
one that must bar the working of future prob- 
lems in the mathematics of the turf. 

A free indulgence in bottled stout and brandy- 
and-soda under a burning sun had neither soft- 
ened Mr. Gurner’s temper nor developed his 
prudence, 

“Ten fof gs a quarter!” he said to himself, 
with ineffable scorn—‘‘ ten pounds a quarter 
and I’m to keep my distance, and be grateful 
for his | ese hy, the young woman he 
married brought him sixty thousand down on 
the nail, and half a dozen words from me would 
have stopped the marriage—yes, at the church- 
door. And I knew that, and held my tongue, 
and now he refuses me a ten-pound note to got 
me out of a sera Does he take me for a 
worm, and think he can trample on me with 
Peg d 

. Gurner decapitated a tall cluster of net- 
tles with a swirl of his cane, in very scorn at 
the question. What he was to do he had in no- 
wise determined, but he was fully resolved upon 
desperate measures. Dr. Ollivant had forbid- 
den him to hanna in Wimpole street. Good. 
He would invade that more remote and sacred 
domicile at Teddington. Dr. Ollivant had re- 
fused to accord him any further hearing. So 
Ls He would be heard by Dr. Ollivant’s 


e. 

“Teddington—that’s somewhere down by the 
river,” mused Mr. Gurner. “I’ve heard of 
Teddington Lock. And his house is pretty sure 
to be by the river-side, for that’s the pleasantest 
situation, and he’s rich enough to indulge him- 
self with the best of everything—thanks to her 
money on to the back of his own. Let me see, 
now. My best way will be to get a boatman to 
row me down,” 

He had walked to Hampton Court Bridge by 
this time, and here he made a bargain with a 
waterman to row him as far as Teddi for 
a couple of shillings. , 

It was between seven and eight o’clock when 
the wherry containing Mr. Gurner and his for- 
tunes glided past the quiet gardens of the old 
Dutch palace—those chestnut groves where his 
daughter had spent the one bright day of her 
girl ood. He , unhi and unknow- 
ne, by the little inn at Thames Ditton where 


“You don’t wd ee to know the name of Olli- 
vant down yonder below the bridge, do you?” 
asked J , as they passed Kin, 

«Yes, I do,” answered the boa’ 


line, I believe. I've seen him and his wife on 
the water times and often. She’s a good deal 
younger than the gentleman.” 
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‘‘ Yes, those are the: people I want to see. 
The garden goes down to the river, I suppose?” 

“Right down. They’ve got a landing-stage 
anda boat-house.” 

“That's the ticket. You may row me down 
there as fast as you like.” 

“Shall I find her alone,” wondered Jarred: 
‘“or will he be with her? He was in ‘town last 
night, but that’s no reason he shouldn’t be down 
here this evening.. I should like to have her all 
to myself. for one quiet half-hour, and tell her 
my own story in plain English.” 

Destiny, all day so adverse, favored this de- 
sire of Me Gurner’s. The boat shot abreast of 
Dr. Ollivant’s villa by and by, and Jarred, in 
his own phrase, took stock of the place, It 
wore that look of sleek and snug prosperity 
which is, of all aspects that wealth can assume, 
the most. aggravating to the vagabond mind. 
It was an old house, substantially built, and 
simple of design—a house whose coloring time 
had mellowed to a somber depth of hue—a 
house well. covered with climbing roses and a 
wide-spreading wistaria. The long French win- 
dows were all open, affording cheerful glimpses 
of brightness and color in the interior; the old- 
fashioned conservatory, which formed one wing 
of the house, revealed its wealth of orange-trees 
and camellias. 

Never was grass more carefully shorn than the 
lawn that sloped to the smiling river; never cedar 
of Lebanon grander than the fine old tree which 
sheltered one angle of that lawn; never tresses of 
willow more luxuriant than those which dipped 
into the stream beside Dr. Ollivant’s landing- 
stage. A lady clad in white was sitting on a 
rustic bench under the cedar, a table before her 
with books and work strewed carelessly upon it. 
She was alone, and reading; her elbow on the 
table, her head bent a little, her eyes intent up- 
on her book. : 

“There you are, my pretty one,” Jarred said 
to himself, as he scanned the scene from mid- 
stream, ‘‘andall by yourself too. Nothing could 
be more convenient. And now, Dr. Ol ivant, 
we'll see who’s master of the situation—you or I.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“Ah me! I fell; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake.” 


‘‘Lanp me at those steps,” said Jarred Gur- 
ner to the waterman, handing him a florin. 

The man obeyed, somewhat surprised that a 
person of Mr, Gurner’s caliber should be a visit- 
or at that superior looking villa. He brought 
his boat close up to the ste 

“Shall I wait for you, sir?” 

“Well; yes, perhaps you'd better... I sha’n’t 
be above half an hour, I dare say, and you can 
land me near the railway station.’”” 

The landing-stage was at some distance from 
the cedar. . Gurner stepped lightly on shore, 
looked round the garden, and then approachec 
the spot where Flora sat ing. So far as his 
keen gaze could discover she was the Loy oceu- 

t of the garden. As hedrew near her, he 
eard voices and laughter from one of the open 
windows—subdued gentleman-like mirth, not 
the strident peals he had been used to hear in 
the skittle-ground. 

He went close up to the little table under the 
cedar, noiseless of foot. as serpent or adder, 

‘‘ Mrs, Ollivant,” he said, gently. 

He had a pretty clear idea of what he was do- 
ing, all the alcohol he had absorbed not having 
been strong enough to cloud his brain. He 
knew he was playing a desperate game, perhaps 
about to throw away fortune for the sake of a 
petty revenge—a revenge which would taste 
sweet to him for the moment, but which would 
not stand by him like the annuity he pretended 
todespise. But there was just the chance that 
he might not be allowed to speak, that he might 
be bought off at the last moment. This was 
what he desired and hoped. He was here to 
show that he was prepared for desperate meas- 
ures, that what he had threatened night in 
Wimpole street he was ready to perform. He 
was here to measure his strength with Dr. Olli- 
vant. 

Flora rose with a startled look. 

‘T_T beg your pardon,” she said; ‘‘are youa 
friend of my husband’s?” 

‘Your husband and I haye had business rela- 
tions. He is at home, I believe?” 

‘* Yes, he is in the dining-room with a friend. 
Do you wish to see him?’ 

‘Well, yes, presently... But I should like to 
havea few words with you first, Mrs, Ollivant, 
if you've no objection,” said Jarred, dropping 
into a rustic seat close at hand. ‘I’m a stran- 
ger to you, ’m aware; but you hardly seem a 
stranger to me. Our, mutual friend. Mr. Ley- 
burne used to talk about you so often.” 

The delicate cheeks paled suddenly, a dis- 
tressed look came into the sweet face. Flora 
he u hex Sori mes mite of doce and Tae 

i Fan erself with it nervously. 

** Did you know Mr. Leyburne?’ she asked. 

‘“‘Intimately. I don’t pretend for a moment 
that my-position: in life was.on a level with his. 
He painted pictures that didn’t sell—L earn my 
living by cleaning other people’s pictures, . But 
he was good enough to treat me as a friend, and 


‘* Indeed |” 

She would not encourage this somewhat. dis- 
reputable-looking stranger to talk of her dead 
lover by so much as another question. Her 
heart was beating painfully; the bitter waters 
of memory, were stirred. She would hardly 
have supposed the mere mention of the, dead 
could have.caused her so keen a pang. She 
had lived her new life in a new world, and 
been happy. She had new affeetions, new 
hopes, new duties, new obligations. Yet at a 
word the unforgotten past came back with sharp- 


pain. 

“Curious thing, rather, his death, wasn’t it?” 
asked Jarred, looking at her searchingly. 

“Tt was a very dreadful thing,” she said. ‘‘I 
would rather not talk of it, if you please. No 
good can come of recalling past sorrow.” 

‘* Ah, that’s the way of the world—out of sight 
out of mind. We save ourselves the trouble of 

ieving for our friends by trying our hardest to 

orget them. The dead don’t rot in their graves 
so soon as in our hearts. Well, formy part, I 
can’t forget that poor young fellow—carried off 
in such a mysterious way. However, it was a 
lucky stroke for Dr. Ollivant, since I don’t sup- 
poe you would have thrown over poor young 

y burne to marry the doctor.” 

“T will trouble you not to speculate about 
me,” said Flora, rising; ‘‘I think you area very 
insolent person!” 

‘‘Tm sorry for that,” said Jarred. ‘‘ Perhaps 
when you know more about me you'll think dif- 
ferently. I am here to do you a service. I 
want to say a few words to you in the presence 
of your husband. Wouldit be asking too much 
from you to step in-doors and fetch him? Tl 
wait here.” 

Flora paused for a few moments with a puz- 
zled look, and then obeyed the stranger. She 
felt helpless and alarmed in his presence: he 
was so different from any one she had ever en- 
countered. 

“Who am I to say wants to see him?’ she 
asked. 

“Mr, Gurner.” 

She gave a little start, remembering the old 
woman in the purple satin gown—the woman 
who had spoiled her dream of first love. 

“The name seems familiar to you,” said Jar- 


“Yes, Pve heard it before,” she answered, 
rie im. 

Dr. Ollivant and a brother doctor who had 
come down from town with him were lingering 
over their claret and strawberries, beguiled by 
some all-absorbing topic of a somewhat profes- 
sional and esoteric character. 

‘““T was just coming out to you, darling,” said 
Cuthbert, looking up, as his wife entered through 
the open window. ‘‘ Morley has determined to 
go back: by the 8.50. I was only waiting to 
wish him good-by— Why, Flora, how pale 
you are!” 

He rose and went over to her, scrutinizing 
the pallid face with an anxious gaze. How 
often he had seen Death’s mark upon white 
cheeks and lips with professional calmness, and 
pe ponalieet change in her face moved him so 

eeply ! 

‘“My love, you have been sitting in the sun. 
or doing something imprudent,” he said; Jet 
me give you a little wine.” 

‘‘Wxcuse my hurrying off,” said the visitor, 
looking at his watch; ‘‘ but time’s op Good- 
by, Mrs. Ollivant; hope your headache will be 
better to-morrow. The weather’s rather trying. 
Thanks for a’ charming afternoon, Good-by, 
Ollivant!” : 

He was gone, to the doctor’s satisfaction. He 
had no thought just now but for his wife. If 
his love for her and his care for her could know 
increase, there was a reason now why both 
should be doubled. 

“Dearest,” he said, ‘‘ what is amiss?” 

“Nothing, dear; or very little. There is a 
strange man here, on the lawn—he must have 
come by the river—who wants to see you—a 

. Gurner,” 

‘* He here?” 

“Now you are’ pale, Cuthbert!” cried Flora, 
startled by his whitening face. 

‘My love, we are doomed. to pass through a 
struggle which may darken both our lives, I 
did not know it was so near. Stay; Dll go to 
this man alone. Go up-stairs, Flora, and lie 
down... It is only a business matter. There is 
nothing that need give you the slightest uneasi- 
ness. 

Tn that moment he had made up his mind to 
stave off the evil hour, to give the informer his 
price, for his wife’s sake. She was not stron 
enough to bear a great shock. He had no 
duly considered that. last night, not’ believing 
that Mr. Gurner meant to bring matters to a 


crisis. 

“T want to hear what that man has to say. 
Cuthbert,” said Flora, with a resolute look tha’ 
was new tovher. ‘Let.me hear all and know 
all! He has been talking to.me in such astrange 
way. He has. awakened doubts and suspicions 
that. are worse. than certainties. . Let me know 
all—it will be best.” 

‘*God knows what is best!” replied her hus- 


He drew her to him and kissed her with dee 
er passion than in his happiest hour of conti- 
dence and love—kissed her as one kisses for 
whom that kiss may be the last; as Gretchen 
kissed Faust in the condemned cell; as Both- 
well kissed Mary Stuart when they parted at 
Carberry Hill. 

Come,” he said; and they went together to 
the cedar, where . Gurner sat waiting for 
them. He had lighted a cigar, one that had been 
given him on the race-course, but he tossed it 
away half smoked as the doctor and his wife 
drew near. 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Gurner, I have brought my wife 
to hear what you want from me,” said Dr, Olli- 


vant, 

‘“ What do I want? Money! and a good round 
sum, I asked you for a ten-pound note last 
night, as between man and man. I want fifty 
to-night.” 

*Do»you? And on what ground shall I give 
you fifty pounds? You are not a particularly 
estimable person—not a man whose struggles 
with misfortune form a Devic Bpeesanle for the 

ods. What will my wife think if I give you 
itty pounds?” 

“I fancy her thoughts will come pretty near 
the truth; she will think that’ you would rather 
I held my tongue than spoke out.” 

“T would rather you should speak out,” pur- 
sued. Dr. Ollivant, with that firm look of his, 
beneath which the lesser man always quailed. 
“My love,” he said to Flora, “ this man is go- 
ing to make a statement that will shock and 
wound you deeply; only be assured that what 

ou hear from his lips will be but half truth. 
You shall hear the whole truth from mine af- 
terward.” 

She trembled a little and drew closer to him. 

He put his arm around her, holding and sustain~ 
ing her. How long, how long would she suffer 
his touch? Oh, pleasant days! Oh, life of per- 
fect. joy! He felt the delight of life slipping 
away from him, yet could not be content to 
retain it any longer at this scoundrel’s suffer- 
ance, 
‘When I spoke to you just now of your first 
lover, Mrs. Ollivant—of Walter Leyburne, my 
friend—I didn’t tell you that I could have spared 
you all the suspense and uncertainty you suf- 
fered at the time of his death. You hoped and 
waited and prayed for his return, I dare say, 
for ever so long, not knowing for certain what 
had become of him.” 

“*T did—I did.” 

Her pale lips shaped the words, but voice 
there was none. 

“T was a stranger to you, and it wasn’t my 
interest to speak out; but Dr. Ollivant could 
have spared you a good deal of pain—hope de- 
ferred, and that kind of thing—if he had 
chosen,” pursued Jarred. 

She looked round at her husband, mutely 
questioning him. 

‘‘Hear him to the end, love, and hear me af- 
terward.” 

She drew herself away from him, and stood 
alone, and her husband knew that he was 
doubted. 

“He could have told you all about that un- 
fortunate yo man’s death; but he was wise 
enough to hold his tongue. He thought that if 
you knew he had killed your first lover his own 
cea of winning you would have been rather 
wi . 

She gave a faint half-stifled cry, and put out 
her hand to keep her husband back. 

‘* Killed him!” 

“Yes. When Mr, Leyburne took his after- 
noon stroll on the cliff that last day, ill luck 
brought him across the path chosen by Dr. Olli- 
vant. They began to talk—about you, I sup- 
pose—and soon came to high words. There was 
a scuffle, and poor Leyburne fell off the cliff. I 
won't say he was pushed off; but it looked 
rather like it to me.” 

‘* You were there—you saw—” 

“‘ Twas on the sands below—heard voices and 
quarreling, and saw your lover fall. That is 


‘And he,” pointing to the doctor, ‘‘ bribed 
yosee you to keep this secret?” 

‘Well, yes, he has rewarded my discretion 
pretty well up to last night. You won't believe 
my statement, perhaps; but if you want confir- 
mation, look at him. 

Jarred pointed in his turn at the doctor, who 
25 like a rock, but with a face of deadliest 
pallor. 

“Go,” he said to Jarred. ‘‘ You have done 
your worst; there is no more to be said. You 
came here by the river, I think. Be good enough 
tolet me see you off my pre 7 

There was nothing for Jarred to do but fol- 
low the doctor to the landing-stage, where the 
gay) painted hark Waiting for him. 

escended to his boat without.a word, feel- 
ing that he had played rather a 
all. 


r game after 
To the last-he had expec ~ 


Dr. Ollivant 


‘to surrender—to buy his silence at any price 


when the crisis came. But the crisis was passed, 
and Jarred felt that he had made a fool of him- 


be 
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_. Cuthbert, Ollivant went back, to:the cedar. 
His wife was standing just as he had left her, 
rigid, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 

‘ guer my story now, Flora,” he said; plead- 
ingly. 

She did not look at him asshe answered: 

‘* How much am I to believe | from so accom- 
plished a deceiver?” 

‘* Believe the simple truth. Walter Leyburne’s 
death was purely accidental, No one, not even 
you ”—with a touch of bitterness—*‘ could re- 
gret if more than I did. True that our voices 
were heard in dispute; true that we wrestled on 
the verge of that horrid cliff—twas he attacked 
me, remember—and that he fell on the slippery 
grass.. The single blow I struck was in self-de- 
fense.” 

‘‘ And it killed him,” said Flora, icily. 

The anguish of these moments had transform= 
ed her. She was no longer. the gentle girlish 
wife he had known an hour ago. There was a 
slow bitterness in every accent that changed the 
very sound of her voice, a cold glitter in her 
eye that altered the very character of her beauty. 
So might Electra have looked, changed from her 
innocent girlhood by the horror of domestic 
murder, 

“That. blow could have done no more than 
stun him, at worst; the rest was accident.” 

““ Which you concealed as studiously as if it 
had been deliberate murder. 
wait, and you let me hope, and you let me won- 
der—knowing that he was dead, and that his 
death was your work.” 

“False, cowardly, vile—was it not? Find the 
worst name that you can for my crime; it will 
not be too bad., But remember that all was 
done for love of you... I sinned, as I would sin 
again, for your love’s sake. I could not shut 
myself out from all hope by telling you the 
truth. What chance would there have been for 
me if I had been candid?’ And this death-stroke 
of Fate, which I had not even desired, gave me 
my chance. I had alwayssaid to myself, ‘ Were 
he away I could win her,’ .How could I speak? 
You would have hated me if you had known.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered, still without look- 
ing athim, “but not so deeply as I hate you 
now. And that would. have mM an unjust ha- 
tred. This is just and godly—hatred of a liar, 
hatred of a coward.” 


so gentle. The doctor stood silent, wondering 
at her Gh i Could that old love be somuch, 
and all that had been since then so little? Was 
all his love for her—all their happiness, which 
for him meant so much—to weigh for nothing 
against the memory of that light fickle lover? 
**¥ou do not measure your words,” he said, 
with a new coldness, ‘1 sce that the old love 
was the stronger after all. You have heard the 
truth, as God hears and judges us. 
no desire in my heart to injure so. much asa 
hair of his head; but I could not, let the manner 
of his death bar my road to happiness... I was 
willing to be a liar for, your sake; For your 


And you let me | 


There was;| 


sake I was a coward... Is that a reason’ you: | 


should hate me?” 

“Tt is,” she answered; and then went on with 
sudden tears: ‘My father .blessed you on his 
death-bed—blessed us, and joined our hands in 
his dying hour. It pleased me to think that I 
was obeying his last wish when I married you. 
Do you think he would have put your hand in 
mine if he had known what I know now?” 

“He rewarded my great love. Would that 
love have seemed less to him’ if he had known 
my sin?” 

“My father was an honorable man.” 

‘That will do, Flora. I see that the old love 
was strongest. All our days and dreams ‘and 
hopes cannot weigh against the mere memor 
of 'that—no, not’ even that holiest bond whic! 
should make us one, although I were the great- 
est sinner upon earth. You despise me, you 
hateme. Your heart, so tender by nature, can 
find no pity for my guilt; although I simed for 
loye of you, although I am lost for love of you. 
I never knew the meaning of the word sorrow 
till [knew you.) I never knew what pain was 
till I loved you. IT have given you my peaceful 
days, my desires, m ‘eams—given you all 
God ever gave me of hope or joy: But these 
things cannot weigh against inclmation: You 
loved Walter Leyburne; you have only endured 
me. ‘It is an old story. Good-by, my love; [ 
will torment you no more. This house shall be 
sacred to you henceforward. My mother shall 
stay here as your housekeeper and companion 
if you will allow her; but my shadow shall 
darken your threshold no more.” 

He took her hand, which she left passive in 
his ‘grasp, pressed it to his lips, and let it fall. 
And so, without another word, he left her. A 
brief farewell; and yet; so far as he could see 
through the thick darkness of his future life, it 
was to be forever. t 

He went into the house, found his mother, 
and sent her to Flora,:There was nothing in 
his manner to alarm Mrs; Ollivant. He had re 
covered his self-command, looked at his time- 
table for the train that would. convey: him: back 
to Lon?o%, and left his house so quietly and de- 
liberately that noone who saw him depart that 
evening would have guessed that he was leaving 
his happiness behind him. 


AQ 


CHAPTER: XXXIL 
“ Oh, is it thyself that I mourn, 
Or is it that dream of my heart 
Which glides from the reach of my scorn, 
And soars from the clay that.thou art?” 

Tue bright midsummer days’ grew warmer. 
Thickets of bush roses, moss and cabbage and 
maiden’s-blush, that had been growing for half 
a century; rose-clad arches and trellised walks; 
rank and file of standard, with’ all the latest 
achievements of the rose-grower—all were ‘in 
their glory of bloom.and color in the gardens of 
the villa near Teéddington Lock;. but Flora’s 
tranquil wedded life was over: It had vanished 
like a dream when one awakeneth. She told 
herself that it was best so, as she paced the rose 
walks slowly, fecling a little less strength for 
that gentle walk day by day, or stood on the 
grassy bank above the river, looking dreamily 
down at the swift-flowing water. She told her- 
self that there was no other way but life-long 
parting for her and Cuthbert, Ollivant: 

Her first thought on that dreadful evening— 
her first thought when her brain ‘cleared from 
the bewilderment of the shock—had been a long- 
ing for loneliness; to find some solitary place, 
where no one would question or attempt to sol- 
ace her pain. All that she had esteemed and 


| loved had been suddenly reft from her. The 


man she had trusted was proved a liar. She did 
not believe Jarred Gurner’s word against -her 
husband’s—she did not believe Cuthbert Ollivant 
to have been a murderer; but, on his own con- 
fession, he had been’concerned in Walter's death, 
and had hidden his knowledge of the fact, and 
bad deliberately lied to her... Never more could 
she respect or trust him; never more could she 
look up to hifm with childlike reverential feel- 
ing, wondering what such a man could find to 
love in her. 

Since that night of torture she had been left 
in perfect peace. Mrs, Ollivant had been all 
kindness, but had asked no questions. She had 
been, perhaps, warned against interference with 
that silent. grief. Life went onas smoothly, and 
almost as silently, as in one of those enchanted 
castles, set deep in the mysterious heart of a 

athless forest, which abound in, fairy lore, 
othing was changed, except that the doctor re- 
mained away. There was no longer the excite- 


| ment of bidding him good-by in the morning 
Hard words from one whom nature had made 


after driving him to the station in a pony-car- 
riage, and of expecting his return to dinner, 
when he brought back all the news of the day, 
and, as it were, the very spirit and zest of met- 
ropolitan life, along with him. It was strange 
what a blank his absence made in the house, and 
how everything seemed altered, where other 
change there was none. It was as if someone 
were lying dead in one of those empty rooms 
up-staurs.. And yet, Flora’ told herself. it was 
best that it should be so; that Dr. Ollivant had 
been infinitely wise in’ severing himself from 
her so promptly; that union between them must 
henceforward be of all things the most impossi- 
ble.. She had told him in, the passion of the mo- 
ment that she hated him, and inher own mind 
she had not, reversed the sentence. : 

She recalled that miserable time at Brans- 
combe, the dreary days that, followed Walter’s 
disappearance. She dwelt .on every detail, of 
those days with a morbid grief... How she had 
wondered—how she had. waited—while he, who 
knew the truth, pretended to sympathize and to 
assist; sent telegrams which he knew to be use- 
less; took counsel with) Mark as to the best 
thing to be done; kept up the pretense of igno- 
rance with unabashed hypocrisy. Could she do 
less than hate him, remembering this? 

And yet, despite this loathing of his falsehood, 
and even hatred of himself as the very"mcarna- 
tion of falsehood, how cruelly she missed him! 
how empty and purposeless her life seemed with- 
out him! If she took up, a book, and tried ‘to 
lose herself in.a, world beyond her own petty eir- 
cle of perplexities and regrets, she could but re- 
member how her mind had been little more than. 
a sheet of blank "pag! before Dr, Ollivant be; 
to cultivate it; how much he -had taught, her; 
how infinitely he had widened her possibilities 
of happiness; how patient, how careful, how ten- 
derly indulgent he had been. through all, the 

loudless days of her wedded. life; exacting so 
ittle, giving so much; humble, and taking her 
love as a boon. 

But he had been so vile a sinner—for her sake 
—that it was impossible she could ever think of 
him again save With scorn and abhorrence, 

t did he gain by all that deceit?” she 
asked herself. _‘‘ What. did he gain by degrad- 
ng ae so deeply? Only me.” 

e wondered at her own, worthlessness, which 
to. this.man had, been above all price, even 
above the cost of honor and truth. She pitied 
Bima ta having bartered.so rich a pearl for such 

insel, 

“There are hundreds of women in London 
prottige and more agreeable than I am; and yet 

‘or my sake—just to win such a foolish girl for 
his wife—he was content to sink so low!” : 

,,The enigma puzzled her, and. she pitied him a 
little for having been so foolish. 

Mrs, Ollivant behaved admirably. Her, son 
had written her a long letter, but had explained 
nothing, .A misunderstanding had arisen be- 
tween him and Flora, he told her, which would, 


he ‘hoped be temporary ; nothing that his mother 
or any one else could do or say would alter the 
state of the case, he added, foreseeing intervention 
and worry; events must take their course.. He 
begged his mother tostay at Teddington, and do 
all.in her power to make his dear wife’s existence 
happy, trusting to Providence for a happy issue 
out of present perplexities. He went on to give 
careful and. business-like instructions for, the 
carrying on of affairs at. the villa, witha 
thoughtfulness that was almost woman-like, 

Dull, empty days. The summer roses bloomed 
and withered, and all the grass was strewn with 
petals; but Flora, whose delight it had been to 
gather and arrange them, left bowls.and vases 
empty, and suffered the flowers to die ungath- 
ered; until Mrs. Ollivant came to the rescue and 
made a daily raid, in a strictly business-like 
manner, with big garden scissors and, capacious 
basket... That tranquil repose and silence of the 
house became beyond measure melancholy, 
There were sunlight and warmth and, flowers 
and brightness and color throughout the, rooms, 
andthe garden and glancing river outside the 
windows, but voices and laughter were mute; 
for the occasional speech of the two ladies 
seemed hardly to stir the silence. When she 
was not roaming listlessly in the garden, Flora 
spent her hours on.a sofa reading, or musing, 
with her eyes fixed pon one particular patch 
of carpet or wall.. There was a restraint be- 
tween the two women, truly as they loved each 
other. In all their conversations each feared to 
touch some perilous point, and thus far talk be- 
came of necessity studied commonplace. Every 
day Flora grew more languid, and less inclined 
for even these poor little intervals of talk. The 
local surgeon whom Dr. Ollivant had intrusted 
with the care of his wife’s health—an, elderly 
man, of good standing in his profession—opined 
that this languor and lowness. of spirits were 
only natural—to be expected at such a time, 

‘*T wish Dr, Ollivant could give you more of 
his society,” said the surgeon, Mr. Chalfont, in 
his cheerful tone; ‘‘that would nein you a 
little, no doubt.. But of course, with his exten- 
sive practice, it is impossible; a man in, his po- 
sition is the slave of his own reputation.” 

Mr. Chalfont was completely ignorant of the 
fact that Dr. Ollivant had ceased altogether to 
come to the Willows. : 

One day he gently reproved his Bagient, on ac- 
count of certain red circles which disfigured her 
pretitiy face. 

‘“T am very much afraid we have been cry~ 
ing,” he said, witha shocked air. ‘‘ Now, really 
this will not do. Mrs. Ollivant”—appealing to 
the elder lady—‘tyou must not allow this. 
Tranquillity of mind just now is most, essential ; 
and, surrounded as we are with all that can ren- 
der life‘happy, why should there be any tears? 
We must go out more; we must get more fresh 
air.” 

Flora promised, with a pathetic little smile, 
that there should be no more tears. 

‘“‘T wish to obey you,” she faltered, ‘‘for—for 
the sake of—” And here broke into a sob that 
alarmed the family doctor, . 

For-whose sake—for whom had she. to live? 
What charm, or hope, or pride, or glory, could 
life hold for her henceforward? 
|, Hysterical,” murmured Mr, Chalfont. i 

He prescribed for the hysteria, and sent his 
patient one of those mild solutions of ether or 
ammonia, which are supposed to regulate. the 
throb of foolish hearts, and tranquilize the 
pulses fluttered by a mind. ill at, ease; the sort 
of anodyne which, in a more advanced stage of 
civilization, Rbakapestelp physician would have 
insisted upon sending to. Macbeth by way of 
practical reply to the usurper’s famous ques- 


tion. 

A week later Dr. Ollivantreceived a telegram 
early one morning from his faithful, friend at 
Teddington. ‘ 

Providence had permitted him to be a father 
only for one brief hour. The eyes of his infant 
son had opened on life's bleak morning for so 
brief aspan that the father was unable to see 
their brightness. All had banponed premature- 
ly, and in the dead of night., His wife lived, but 
was very weak, the telegram informed him. 

He was at the Willows as soon as cab and 
train could convey him there. He stood in the 
darkened chamber, with its summer coolness 
and perfume. of many. roses, bending over the 
little waxen form of his first-born, his mother 
beside him, weeping , their mutual blighted 


hopes. rset 
*T should have been so fond of him, so proud 
of! him, Cuthbert;,and he was, so like you.” 
sobbed the disappointed grandmother. 

Dr. Ollivant fo oe ree 8) SATs Pi 
was little in that baby face, so pale and flower- 
like—a snow-drop half unfoldea—to recall the 
stern mold of his own features. . tn 

His wife’s room was on the opposite side of the 
corridor, only a few paces distant, but there he 
dared not enter. She was Very weak; there 
was; no danger Mr. Chalfont, to! him—he had 
brought down one of the most. distinguished 
sractitioners in London to) confirm. Mr, Chal- 
ont’s opinion—but the utmost care was needed, 

“Then I will not see her,” said Dr, Ollivant. 

“ But, my-dear ‘sir, surely your. presence 
few consoling words from you— 
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“Might cause undue agitation,” interrupted 
Dr. Ollivant. ‘‘ Does she seem much grieved by 
the loss of her child?” 

** Well, so far as I can discover from her man- 
ner, not acutely. She moaned a little when 
your mother told her of the infant’s death, and 
murmured something indistinctly; but she has 
shed no tears for the poor. little fellow. There 
seems a general depression of mind, rather than 
any passionate grief, As she recovers strength 
we must endeavor to cheer and rouse her. I 
am sorry to see you so ry a! affected by your 
loss, my dear sir,” added Mr. Chalfont, com 
sionating that look of fixed trouble in the doc- 
tor’s face—a certain hopeless look not to:be mis- 
taken. 

‘* Yes, it’s a great disappointment. My poor 
little boy! It would have been sweet to: me to 
work for him, to think of him in my loneliest 
hours. My son! It is hard to say those words 
only of the dead. My son!” 

He staid at the Willows all that day and all 
night, but took care that Flora: should be: igno- 
rant of his presence, All night he sat alone in 
the room adjoining that solemn chamber where 
his dead child lay; and once in the dead of the 
night, and once in the faint gray of the earl 
morning, he went in and knelt by the little bed. 

“T aecept’ Thy chastisement of my sin, oh 
Lord,” he said; ‘but let not the burden of my 
wrong-doing fall upon my innocent wife!” 

Never perhaps in all his life had he made so 
direct an appeal to his Creator and Judge—nev- 
er before had prayer so earnest, so utterly sin- 
cere, gone forth from those worldly lips. 

He received the blow that had fallen upon him 
in all humility, but the stroke was not the less 
heavy. He had counted upon winning his child’s 
affections in the days to come, although he might 
never regain the love of his wife. The child 
would be a link between them, even though he, 
the husband, remained hateful in Flora’s eyes— 
a tie that must needs draw them together some- 
times, though their looks and words might be 
cold when they met. 

For more than a week Flora’s state was preca- 
rious, and in all that time Dr. Ollivant came to 
and fro, spending every hour that he could spare 
from his professional studies at the Willows; 
resting little, full of anxiety and care, watchful 
of nurses and doctor, but never entering his 
wife’s room. When she had taken a fortunate 
turn, and was progressing entirely to Mr. Chal- 
font’s satisfaction, Dr. Ollivant went back to 
Wimpole street for good, as hopeless as a man 
can well be and yet bear the burden of life. 


Flora came slowly back'to life and care. She 
had been only half conscious of existence durin 
her illness; too weak for grief, almost too dake 
for memory. Returning strength eos a re- 
newal of her woes. Again she recalled the past, 
and brooded over her sorrow and her wrongs, 
and thought of her murdered lover—it was thus 
she called him in her heart, although she had 
never doubted her husband’s version of the story. 
That accident, in her mind, was murder. 
those two had never quarreled, if there had been 
no lurking hatred of Walter in the doctor’s mind, 
that accident would not haye happened. Evil 
feeling had been the rootof all. 

But deeply as she deplored her first lover’s hard 
fate, cut off untimely in the blossom of his days, 
robbed of fame and all bright things that earth 
can give—and earth, although roundly abused in 
a general way, has a'good many pleasant things 
to bestow—deeply as she lamented the cruel fate 
of genius and youth, her keenest anguish was the 
knowledge of her husband’s dishonor. She had 
thought him so good and great so high above 
her girlish weakness; and by this one base de- 
ception—not the sin of a moment, but the sus- 
tained lie of years—he had placed: himself in 
the dust under her feet, had by this one oF re 
treachery made all his other virtues worthless. 
All that he had been to her meant nothing now. 
He was taken out of her life and her! memory. 
There was no such man upon earth as that Cuth- 
bert. Ollivant she had revered and loved—not 
with the girlish unreasoning devotion she gave 
the young painter, born of a girl's day-dreams 
and fancies, but with a woman’s riper and holier 
affection. 

Health returned, and strength in moderate 
measure; but there was a lack of that vitality 
which was to be expected in'so young a patient. 
Mr. Chalfont attributed this joyless laneuor to 
grief for the baby’s death, and came to the con- 
clusion that change of air and scene would be 
beneficial to Flora. 

‘A month or six weeks ‘at the sea-side,” he 
suggested; ‘‘in some nice bracing air—Bridling- 
ton or Scarborough.” 

“*T detest the sea-side!” said tei cet enee eaiee 
That sweetness of temper which had been one 
of her chief graces was not always to be count- 
ed upon now. She was fretful and impatient at 
times, impatient even of kindness when it was 
inopportune. _ 

“You are tired of some watering-places per- 
haps,” persevered Mr. Chalfont; ‘but you 
would be interested in a place that was quite 
new to you. The Yorkshire coast, for in- 


ce. 
“Yorkshire!” ejaculated Flora; “there is 
something hateful cven in the name. Itsounds 


aga sand barren. I shiver atthe very thought 
of it. 

“Now, really, this is fanciful, my dear young 
lady,” remonstrated the patient doctor; “ we'll 
say no more about Yorkshire, however. The 
grand point is that you should have change of 
scene.’ 

“Tl don’t care for change of scene. I like the 
Willows better than any other place, or as well 
as any other place,” replied the patient, wearily. 

“Tt is only natural you should feel attached 
to such a delightful home. But for your 
health’s sake I strongly advise—nay, with Dr. 
Ollivant’s concurrence, [ shall venture to order 
a complete change of scene. If you don’t like 
the idea of an English watering-place, suppose 
you were to go further afield. To some German 
spa, for instance, or to the Swiss lakes,” 

‘*I shouldn’t care about going abroad,” Flora 
answered, in the same listless way, ‘‘and I don’t 
think mamma would like to go so far; would 
you, dear?” with a gentle look at the patient 
mother-in-law. 

‘My love, I will go anywhere for your good,” 
said Mrs. Ollivant. 

‘Oh, mamma, that was said so like Cuthbert!” 

The old name came unawares. For just one 
moment Flora had forgotten all, save that the 
mother’s devoted love was like the son’s. She 
turned her head upon the sofa-pillows to hide 
her sudden tears, 

‘Highly nervous,” murmured the doctor, with 
a glance at the elder lady. ‘ Suppose you leave 
everything to me, my dear lady,” he went on, 
blandly, to Flora, ‘‘ and I will contrive to have a 
little chat with your husband, and arrange mat 
ters, subject to his advice. He is, generally at 
home in the evening, [ ae ?? 

“Not just now,” said Mrs. Ollivant, coloring; 
“he is too busy.” 

‘* Ah, the slave of his own greatness! Well, 
in that case I will slip up to town and see him 
there.” 

“Why should I go away, mamma, and cause 

ou more care and trouble?’ asked Flora, when 

r. Chalfont had left them. ‘‘ Why should I 
try to prolong a life which is useless to all the 
world and only a burden to myself?” 

“My dearest Flora, you know that to two 
people at least your life is a treasure above all 
pitas Oh, Flora, why are you so foolish? 

hat is the meaning of this estrangement be- 
tween you and my son?.«He has forbidden me 
to speak, but I think I have kept silence too 
long. I have been mistaken in my obedience to 

im. I see you bared take I know that he is 
most. wretched. If you had seen him when you 
were ill—” 

Mrs. Ollivant checked herself, but too late. 
The secret was out. Flora had raised herself 
from her pillows, and was looking curiously at 
the speaker. 

ts at, mamma? Did you see him while I 
was ill? He came here, then?” 

“He did, Flora; but I was told not to men- 
tion his coming. He was here night and day 
till all peril was past.” 

“But he would not see me. He kept his 
word. you must never talk of him to 
me again. It is useless. We have bid each 
other an eternal farewell. Go back to him, if 

ou like. I have no right to take you:away 

om him, to divide mother and son. Let me 
go any where, mamma; I will live with any 
people Dr. Ollivant chooses for my guardians. 
will obey him in all things.” 

“But can you never be his happy wife again, 
Flora?” 

ot Ty ee mere Rare 

Ke remember how happy 
before ft miserable estrangement. 

“Try to remember! Do you suppose I have 
ever forgotten?” 

There “— — mone oe bn > gm 

jarpose, Mrs. van eloquently. 
Was she not pleading for that which wets Snide 

recious to her in this mortal life—her son's 
appiness? But she argued in vain. Flora 
answered with a sweet sad calmness. Of all 
impossible things there was nothing more im- 
possible than reunion for these two. ° 

Mr. Chalfont called in Wimpole street that 
evening. He found the doctor alone among his 
books in the vault-like consulting-room. The 
house had already fallen away from its perfect 
freshness and neatness for lack of Mrs. Olli- 
vant’s vigilant care. The geraniums in the hall 
window looked seared and yellow; there was 
dust on the shining hall table; the umbrella- 
stand was disfigured by a char-woman’s bloated 

ingham. 


gham. ; 
But the worst and most visible change was in 
Dr, Ollivant himself. He looked older by ten 
years than he had looked six months ago in the 
early spring, when he had been busy with the 
furnishing and improvements at the Willows. 
He started up Bron his’ desk at Bigae of the 
Teddington surgeon, alarm in his 


gesture. 

‘* My dear sir,” cried Mr. Chalfont, ““T am no 
messenger of ill news. Our patient is going on 
very nicely. But I have come up to town in 
order to have half an hour’s quiet chat with you. 
Upon my word, you appear more in need of my 
services than your sweet wife. You are looking 
far from well. 


our life was 


ook and 


“T am rather fagged,” replied Dr. Oliivant, 
carelessly. 

‘‘ Burning the candle at both ends, T fear.” 

‘Meaning the candle of life?) Well, t don't 
know that one need regret that, provided one 
makes a blaze. That double flame has its effect 
on one’s generation, and if it doesn’t last quite 
so long as the steadier light—” 

He finished his sentence with a careless shrug 
of his shoulders. Mr. Chalfont, looking at him 
from a professional point of view, did not at all 
approve of his appearance. 

You want rest, my dear sir,” he murmured, 
soothingly. “If you could manage to take a 
holiday now, were it only for a week or two, 
and accompany your dear wife to some agree- 
able resort—” 

“Impossible ‘said the other, shortly. “But 
you came here to talk of my wife, not of me.” 

Mr. Chalfont, thus called to order, stated his 
case plainly. Tis sweet young patient’s health 
was decidedly improved, but there was still a 
want of vigor, e rebound was not what he 
had expected. She was evidently fretting for 
the loss of her infant. Natural very, remarked 
Mr. Chalfont, from the philosophical stand-point 
of a man who had had to deplore the loss of a 
good many infants during his professional career, 
and did not find himself much the worse for that 
affliction. Change of scene was indispensable. 

‘Let her go to whatever spot on earth is fair- 
est in her fancy,” said Dr. Ollivant. “‘ My moth- 
er shall go with her, and all that foret! ought, 
care, and money can do shall be done to assure 
her comfort.” 


halfont’s showing, she had no wish of her own 
—nhay, was positively apathetic upon the subject. 
“Scotland,” sugge: the family doctor. 


“Nice, or Cannes.” 
Too warm.” 

“Biarritz, the Pyrenees.” 

“Too far. I could not bear to think of her 
so distant from me, unless it were her own espe- 
cial wish.” 

“ She is entirely indifferent to locality. What 
do you say to Treland?”’ 

‘I suppose you mean Killarney?” said Dr. 
Ollivant. “English people generally do when 
they talk about Treland in the tourist’ sense.” 

“Certainly. Mrs. Chalfont and I spent a 
week there a few years ago, and we were charm- 
ed with all we saw. The scenery is really some- 
her beyond description, and the cuisine of the 
hotel where we staid was excellent. I don’t 
think I ever enjoyed myself somuch. The air 
is lovely—mild, pure, invigorating. I really feel 
inclined—always with your approval—to recom- 
mend Smee y ee 

“Let her go to Killarney, then, if she likes,” 

“Tf you could only contrive to accompany 
her,” urged Mr. Chalfont. 

“Out of the question,” replied the doctor, 
wearily, as if he were annoyed at having the 
suggestion repeated. 


CHAPTER XXXTII. 
‘* As there is much beast and some devil in man, 80 
is there some angel and some good in him.” 
“The modern majesty consists in work, What a 
man can do js his greatest ornament, and he always 
consults his dignity by doing it.” 


THaT satisfaction which unregenerate man 
derives from having given free indalgeritede his 
evil passions, having poured the strong wine of 
vengeance into a cup and drunk the draught to 
the lees, is not_a lasting content. ‘The fiery fla- 
vor is plcasand enough for the moment, but the 
strength of the drink soon evaporates in the 
chilling atmosphere of reason. to all com- 
moner orgies there comes the gray light of to- 
morrow’s dawn, so to this drunkenness of angry 
passion comes also the morrow, when the man 
who last night flung all his chances of advantage 
away for the brief rapture of revenge begins to 
reckon on consequences, and. to consider wheth- 
bs a has not. bought his triumph a. little too 
early. 
Jarred Gurner went back to Voysey street in 
every way a loser. 
“Pye done it,” he said to himself very often, 
pide sustaining him just fora little while against 
he sense of Joss. ‘He didn’t think it was in 
me, perhaps. Ive done it. Dve shown him 
that.a man’s a man for a’ that, and a’ that, and 
twice as mickle as a’ that,” muttered Mr. Gur- 
ner, snapping his fingers defiantly at the empty 
air, 


Then in his fine baeysons voice—husky, but 
still a noble organ—he trolled out the bold, de- 
fiant words: a brave man’s defiance of adverse 
fate and an adverse world: 
“What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray, and a’ that; 
Gi’e fools their silks, and knaves their wine— 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show and a’ that; 
The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that.” 
Voysey street resounded with the full, ripe tones 
of that voice, which might have made a better 
man’s fortune. It was past eleven, and the last 
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beer had been fetched, and the public-houses 
were closing somewhat noisily, as Jarred re- 
turned to his domicile. He found his mother 
standing in the doorway, gazing dreamily into 
the street. 

‘What, sitting up for me, old lady?” he ask- 
ed, with an air of jollity which was somewhat 
spurious. He wanted to persuade himself that 
he was not sorry for the evening’s work, that 
he did not think himself an abject blockhead; 
and in this desire to stand well with himself he 
even went so far out of his way as to be civil to 
his mother. 

“Yes, Jarred; I felt a little low this evening. 
The weather was so warm, and the sunset was 
all gold and rose-color over Cave square; if put 
into my mind the lives of people who enjoy 
themselves in nice country places in such weath- 
er, and that made my life seem rather hard. 
Perhaps I give way more than I ought; but if 
it’s in one’s nature to be sensitive, it’s difficult to 
fight against one’s feelings. I hope you had a 
pleasant day, Jarred.” 

‘Not particularly pleasant. Perhaps if you 
knew the feelings of people who go out pleas- 
uring, you wouldn’t think it so hard to stay at 
home.” 

His manner was kinder, his words were more 
frank, than usual. Mrs. Gurner felt absolutely 
cheered. 

“T thought perhaps you might come home 
hungry, and want a nice little bit of supper 
Jarret i she said. ‘* Oysters are out, but i isn’t 
too late for me to get a lobster round the cor- 
ner, and there’s a lettuce on the stones in the 
seullery.” 

‘*No, thank you, mother. I haven’t appetite 
enough for'a strawberry-ice. But I should like 
a glass of gin-and-water cold, if you happen to 
have a drop of spirits in the house,” 

“Yes, Jarred; there’s a little gin in the cup- 
board; I fetched it yesterday for my inside.” 

‘People generally do take it that way, don’t 
they, mother—internally?” 

‘“T mean that my inside was bad, Jarred, or 
I should not have partaken of any spirit,” re- 
plied Mrs. Gurner, with dignity, 

They went into the parlor, where a guttering 
tallow-candle flared in the gloom. Jt did not 
look by any means as cheery or comfortable as 
the same room two or three years ago, in the 
winter-time, when the fire was blazing merrily 
and Loo’s dark eyes reflected the blaze. Ji arred 
sat down wearily, giving himself up to reflec- 
tion, while his mother went to the tap to fetch 
a jug of gold water. 

Perhaps those words of the poet’s had inspired 
him with a new sense of manliness, for at this 
moment he felt almost glad that he had de- 
stroyed his future chances of gain from Dr. 
Ollivant. He had felt himself so debased, such 
a paltry creeping scoundrel, every time he ap- 
proached his victim and advanced the spy’s 
claim for hush-money. He had seemed to him- 
self worse than the informers who) go about 
after lawful hours obtaining beer from innocent 
publicans. 

Perhaps there is no oe which a man can 
sink so low as to render him unconscious: of: his 
fall, The helpless victims who are born in social 
debasement, created in the night of poverty and 
degradation, may indeed be ignorant of their 
state; but the man who has known the light of 
education, who has fallen from something bet- 
ter, can he foncett 

Just as Cuthbert Ollivant, even amidst his 
agony, had rejoiced at having shaken himself 
free ‘from his persecutor, so Jarred Gurner, 
with ruin staring him in the face, felt some 
touch of pride, some sense of recovered man- 
hood, in the knowledge that he had flung away 
his chances of extorting money from the doctor. 

But ruin did stare him in the face, neverthe- 
less, and Mr. Gurner awoke from the sensuous 
sloth of his later life, and came to the conclu- 
sion that he must work, and work his hardest, 
work Mp areal time, in order to pay the money 
he had lost on Hampton race-course to-day. 

‘Tf I could find that blessed Straduarius 
back,” mused Jarred, scratching his head medi- 
tatively,.as he thought of the violin lying in 

ieces up-stairs—violin for the skillful manipu- 

fation of which he had been offered a five-pound 
note. ‘‘There’s no swindling old Ahasuerus,” 
he said to himself, thinking of his client, an an- 
cient dealer in musical instruments in the neigh- 
borhood of Leicester square, who pretended to 
remember Corelli, and on this and other 

ounds was popularly supposed to be the Wan- 
Soring Jew. ‘‘He knows every mark in the 
grain of that fiddle back, T'll be bound, If I 
could only find it! People don’t eat violin 
backs; it must be somewhere about the house. 
unless the second floor’s children have got hold 
2 it, and made it into a toy cart or a battle- 
door. 

Stimulated to exertion by stern necessity, Mr. 
Gurner resolved upon hunting for the missin 

iece of wood belt to-morrow morning. 

ank a tumbler of weak gin-and-water, con- 
versed with his mother quite sociably, and left 
that lady to the retirement of the back-parlor 
and the press bedstea happier frame of 


e 


dina 
mind than was her wont. 
He rose at ten next morning, which for his 


circulars and forgotten letters, and old 
boxes and cracked tobacco jars, and oil bottles 
and varnish rags, and old ts laid aside be- 
cause it was a doubtful question whether they 
were worth the cost of cobbler’s work. 

*“T wish I had Loo here to help me,” he 
thought, as he paused with a despairing glance 
at the chaos of rubbish which he had shifted 
from one place to another, without having in- 
troduced anything like order into the arrange- 
ment thereof. As with all domestic litter, there 
was much that he could not make up his mind 
to throw away. ‘No, I won't be so bad a 
father as to wish her back again, poor lass!” he 
went on; “she’s better off where she is, But 
this place was never such a den in her time. 
And if the old lady attempts to put things 
square she’s pretty sure to hide half of ’em. I 
dare say she’s at the bottom of my losing that 


| unlucky Straduarius. ” 


By-and-by, working with more patience than 
was usual with him . Gurner—like Herakles 
when he had turned the course of the rivers Al- 
pheius and Peneius—began to see something like 
order around him. The useless varnish and. oil 
rage were thrown into a heap for burning; the 
old boots were set out in a row for studious con- 
templation; the cigar boxes were emptied of 
their odds and ends—old buttons, old steel pens, 
fragments of sealing-wax, broken wafers, shreds 
of tobacco; the tatterdemalion books were set 
up on their shelf, looking like Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment. 

arred considered his morning’s work with a 
sigh. It was something, perhaps, to have set his 
room to rights; but he had lost all hope of ever 
finding the Straduarius back. 

“ And yet I’ll swear I never took it out of this 
room,” he said to himself. ‘‘It must be those 
confounded brats up-stairs.” og 

It was his habit to lock the door of his sanc- 
tum and put the key in his pocket when he went 
out, now that Loo was no longer there to pro- 
tect his belongings, but he occasionally omitted 
that precautionary measure.. One of those chil- 
een the es floor pod have teas few 
one day, on an exploring & ition, and stolen 
the widin back, 

He had questioned Mrs. Gurner closely as to 
her knowledge of the missingyobject, but upon 
this subject Mrs. Gurner’s mind was a blank. 

“You ought to know that I never throw away 
ashred or a scrap of eee your room, 
Jarred,” she said, reproachfully. 

‘Perhaps not, mother; but you might have 
poked it away into some corner.” 

Now, however, the corners had all been turn- 
ed out, and Jarred no longer cherished any hope 
that the Straduarius lurked among the dust and 
lumber of his apartment, 

He invoked something which was the reverse 
of a blessing on the unconscious heads of his 
lodger’s children, and sat down, gloomy of as- 
pect, the only ray of hope which had lighted his 
pathway quenched in darkness. 

‘“‘T could have finished the violin by Saturday 
night,” he thought, ‘and Abhasuerus’s. fiver 
would have put all things square.” 

He placed himself ore the row of shabby 
boots, and began the task of inspection. His 
wardrobe was getting weak in this particular, 
and it had come to a question of soling and heel- 
ing... Foremost in the rank stood a pair of Wel: 
lingtons—boots of which Jarred had been proud 
in his time. True that Wellingtons have been 
left behind in the progress of fashion; but, as 
Jarred was wont to remark, there was always 
something in a Wellington which made it supe- 
rior to all other boots. |\He looked at’ those tall 
and lordly boots despondently. They bul a 
little at the sides, and too faithfully reproduced 
@ a permanent form all blemishes and faulty 
bosses in the foot of the wearer. They were 
boots of which Jarred could hardly feel proud, 
even though the souter’s art might make them 
sound and weather-tight. 

“*They’ll pay for sepair, anyhow,” he said to 
himself, with: resignation, and took up one of 
the once lovely boots. ' 


The toe hitched the loose top of the battered 
old piano, and half lifted it. 

‘By Jove!” ejaculated Jarred, ‘‘I never look- 
ed inside the piano.” 

He had opened it in another rv eA Nt 
d ‘ed off the front, with its faded red si 
flutings and broken brass-work, as if he had 
been about to tune the instrument. “Yes, there 
lay the Straduarius back, behind the rusty 
wires, just as it had fallen, most likely, when 
Mrs. Gurner cleaned the room—an operation 
- a pt at long intervals, in concert with 

e girl. 

Jarred ran to the Lad of the stairs, and call- 
ed over the balusters: 

‘‘Send me up some strong tea and a rasher, 
mother; and bring me a bundle of firewood to 
melt some glue. I’m going in for a long day’s 


werk.” 


est work which freshens even the most faded 
Spirits. : 

He began his task at once with glues and var- 
nishes and oils, whistling to himself softly as he 
worked, and with the artist’s plecsure in his art 
—not a very exalted art, peli s, that of the ° 
violin doctor, and in some wise plied to chican- 
ery, yet a kind of art notwithstanding. He was 
going to create something, were it only a spuri- 
ous fiddle, . ‘ 

Mrs. Gurner brought her son’s breakfast with 
her own hands, proud and happy to wait upon 
him when he condescended to smile. 

**Pve found the violin back in that blessed 
old hurdy-gurdy,” said Jarred, ointing to the 
superannuated instrument, ‘* You must have 
dropped it in there some day when you were at 
your confounded cleaning.” 

Mrs. Gurner protested that only ‘‘ the girl” 
could have been capable of so stupid an act. 
“ Tt’s like her,” she remarked; and Jarred said 
no more, 

“You can get me a bit of dinner by five 
o'clock, old lady,” he said, doing justice to the 
rasher and poached egg. ‘‘I dare say I shall 
have got up an appetite by that time.” 

‘‘T hope so, Jarred. It does my heart good to 
see you partake of your food with a relish, and 
it seems like old times to see you at work here, 
Would you like a bit of roast lamb and half a 
peck of pease/—they’re only just in, and young 
and tender.” 

“What you like, mother. 
pence to give you.” 

** Never mind, Jarred; I can get the lamb on 
trust at Simmons’,” 

Mr. Gurner worked on indefatigably for four 
or five hours, whistling softly to himself as he 
labored, pleased with his own skill. ‘+ This fid- 
die will be worth a hundred guineas to old 
Ahasuerus,” he said, as he scraped and polished 
and gave deeper tones to the color of the wood. 

He ate his dinner with much enjoyment, 
praised his mother’s cooking, and made himself 
feral agreeable. Even when he had smoked 

is after-dinner pipe, and Mrs. Gurner was pre- 
pared to see him take his departure, he still sat 
on. That delightful society he was wont to seek 
had just now lost its charm for him, since in the 
circle of his intimates he was likely to meet the 
men to whom he was indebted, and to a man of 
Mr. Gurner’s fine mind a debt of honor was in- 
tolerable. He could have faced an angry water- 
rate collector, could have suffered the worst pen- 
alties of the county court without a pang, but 
he could not brook so much as a whisper of that 
vile epithet ‘‘ Welsher.” 

So he sat in his back-parlor, smoking and 
turning over the leaves of a dilapida’ old 
sporting magazine, 

‘*T dobelieve your stopping at home has been 
lucky to me, Jarred,” said his mother, present- 
ly. ‘‘T had a bit of good fortune to-day.” 

“ Did you, now? Found some silver screwed 
up in a bit of paper in some of the crockery 
yonder, I suppose. I never knew such an old 
party for screwing up money in bits of news- 
paper’. 

BS No, Jarred. I have too many calls for money 
to mislay it. That wasn’t my good luck. You 
know that handsome voylet-colored satin in the 
window?” 

‘* Know it!” exclaimed Jarred, contemptuous- 
ly; ‘I know it as well as I do the union-jack, 
and am about as tired of seeing it.” 

“Well, Jarred, your ones will never be offend- 
ed by it again; though I do say—long as it has 
been upon my han a handsomer dress was 
never offered a bargain. I’ve sold it.” 

“Have you? Why, then, I shall begin to be- 
lieve in Dr. Cumming, and that the end of the 
world isn’t far off.” 

“Tt's all very well to have your joke, Jarred, 
but it isn’t my fault if business isn’t brisker. 
The fact is, there’s no money to spare in Voysey 
street, or the dress wouldn’t have hung in my 
window so long.” J L 

“How did you manage to get rid of it at 
last?” asked Jarred, carelessly. —_. 

‘““ Well, it was about half an hour after Pd 
taken up your breakfast, and I was d this 


I haven’t a six- 


room, while the girl shelled the peas, when I 
heard the shop door-bell go tinkle tinkle, timid 
like, ‘Ah,’ thinks I, ‘it’s one of your wander- 


Chri as some one calls ‘em, come to 
the price of half the things in m:, shop, with 
no more intention of buying than of leaving me 
an independency ;’so I gave a sort of a groan 
and went to see who it was.” 

Mrs. pine Sarg ri Ce neg o her nar- 
rati lowing a brief interval of sus; y 
winced view to stimulating her hearer’s iisweat 

‘Who should it be, Jarred, but old Mrs. Hag- 
stock, Simmons’ mother; a very respect- 
able old lady, who lives over at Simmons’, and 
helps. to ae things straight, Mrs. Simmons’ 
time being taken up with the business and her 
young family. Well, she wishes me good-morn- 
ing, and ITreturn the compliment, and ask her 
to take a chair; and then she ups and_ tells me 
that her youngest grandson—a fine baby, for I 
saw him in his mother’s arms this morning when 


T went over to pick that shoulder of lamb—is to 
bel christenéd to-morrow, and she wanted to, look 
the lady at the ceremony, and there-was to:be a 
tea-party in ‘the evening; and then she says, 
‘To put it plainly with you, Mrs! Gurner, what 
is the lowest you can take for that plum-colored 
satin, if so be thatit?s my lerigth?” 

Here, again, Mas. Gurner paused for oratori- 
eal effect. 

‘** Well, Jarred, I. measured the skirt against 
her, and it was full three inches on the ground, 
which would allow for taking off ‘a: piece .at. the 
gathers, where the, satin was. a trifle rubbed. 
‘Mrs. Hagstock,’ says I, ‘with every, wish to 
oblige you, I:couldn’t in justice’ to: myself and 
family take less than fifty shillings for that dress! 
It would be wasted breath,’ says I, ‘ to praise the 
quality of the satin; if it doesn’t stand alone it’s 
only because no dress ever did stand alone. 
There—they don’t make such satins’ nowadays,’ 
says: I. pon which that artful) old woman 
turned round upon me and said it was an old- 
fashioned color. ‘It’s like old: china,’ says I, 
‘if it is old-fashioned. It’s a color and a quality 
that you can’t get for love or money.’” 

“Never mind what you said to tho old lady; 
and what the old lady said to you, mother. 
How: much did you screw out of her?” 

“Well, after an hour’s talk, she brought 
out one pound seventeen and six. I believe it 
was every penny she had in the world, Jarred, 
so I lef her have the dress. And with the white 
Paisley shawl she was married in, and has kept 
laid by ever since, she’ll look quite the lady to- 
morrow. I think [ shall step round to the church 
and have a peek at her, just to see how the satin 
looks upon her.” 

“Tt might be a novelty to you to see the in- 
— a church, certainly,” replied Jarred jo- 
cosely. 

The Voysey street’ people were not great 
church-goers, preferring asa rule to devote their 
Sabbath mornings to culinary operations, and 
their Sabbath evenings to a friendly gossip on 
their door-steps, or a summer stroll to the Re- 
gent’s Park. 


violin-doctor received his price from Mr. Ahas- 
uerus, who paid the money ungrudgingly, and 
promised more work. 

‘Corelli never played upon a better instru- 
ment,” said the old gentleman, as he Loe the fid- 
die to his shoulder, and ran a bow lightly across 
the strings. And from that hour he almost be- 
lieved that the violin wasa genuine Straduarius, 
or rather he made believe so well that he only 
just escaped self-deception. 

Jarred felt ever so much more of a man as he 
walked away from Leicester Square with five 
sovereigns of hard-earned money in his waist- 
coat pocket. Twenty, nay, fifty, pounds extort- 
ed from Dr. Ollivant could not have done him 
half so much good. He went back to his ac- 
customed haunt—the parlor at the King’s Head 
with his crest erect, met his creditors with a 
bold and open front, paid so much of his debt as 
he could, and promised to pay the balance before 
the next week was out. Conduct so: honorable 
to manhood elicited the applause of the parlor, 
and Jarred might have regaled himself at the 
expense of his friends to a dangerous extent had 
he been so minded. . 

For once ina way, however, Mr. Gurner was 
proof against temptation. He took no more 
than was consistent with a liberal interpretation 
of that valuable virtue sobriety, and walked back 
to Voysey street, still erect of mien and clear of 
speech, a few minutes before eleven. 

In the semi-darkness of the e he en- 
countered his mother in a state of wild excite- 


ment. 

‘*Oh, Jarred,” she exclaimed, “wonders will 
never cease! There’s such a surprise for you!” 
‘Lord bless the old lady, she’s all of a twit- 
ter!” cried Jarred. ‘What surprise?” 

“oe Loo id 
He waited for not another word, but, pushed 
past his mother, and dashed into the parlor. 

There, in the shabby little dimly lighted room, 
stood a lady, dressed in fawn-colored silk—a fab- 
ric with deep shades of brown and bright flashes 
of gold in its lustrous folds; a dress fashioned 
with a grandiose pnp voluminous, flow- 
ing, artistic; not a style after Le Follet or Mr. 
Worth, but rather after Titian and his contem- 
poraries. The lady’s raven hair formed.a splen- 
did coronal at the top of her well-shaped: head; 
her olive complexion was vividly contrasted bya 
ribbon of deepest blue, which showed above the 
lace ruffle she wore about her neck; a single 
sapphire shone darkly bright in each small ear. 
Loo, indeed, but a changed and glorified Loo—a 
Loo who had never been seen in Voysey street 
be ee 

“My girl,” cried Jarred, rapturously, as he 
clasped her in hisarms. “ Why, what a beauty 
you. have grown!” 

“Do you really think ’m improved, father?” 
she asked, shyly. 

“Tmproved! “Why, I haven’t seen your match 
for many aday. Didn’t I always tell you there 
were the makings of a fine woman in you? 
But I didn’t suppose you’d turn out such a stun- 
ner. And what a surprise to see you here to- 
night, Loo, when I thought you were in Naples! 
Egad, if 'd known you'd been nearer I should 
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The violin was finished by Saturday, and the | 


have written to ask you to help me out of a dif- 
ficulty; though itis against, the rules in that case 
made. and provided, But tell, me what brought 
you to England.” 

And then father and daughter. sat. down side 
by side, and talked together confidentially—Loo 
with all her old-fondness for the scampish father 
she had slaved for and admired in the years 
that were gone,.They sat and talked together 
freely, happily, with unrestrained words, with 
unclouded’ brows; which could hardly have 
been possible to either if i Lite street. had 
been correct in its least charitable suppositions 
as to Louisa’s history. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ Bt. je pleurais, seul, loin des yeux du monde, 
Mon pauvre amour enseveli.” 


‘This peng eke | desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns: 
Here can L sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.” 


In the drowsy August weather; just when the 
heat and glory of the vanishing summer seemed 
most potent, Mrs. Ollivant and her daughter-in- 
law found themselves at Killarney; the solemn 
mountains closing round them and shutting out 
all the busy world beyond; the quiet lakes 
stretched before them, sun-lit, placid, unuttera- 
bly beautiful; and all the gentle voices of na- 
ture crying peace to that troubled heart, where 
there was no Ce; 

Dr. Ollivant, who with calm and hidden sway 
ruled all their movements, had protested against 
his wife’s residence in a hotel. Vain for Mr. 
Chalfont to assure him that the Killarney hotels 
are delightful, that in them the visitor could 
enjoy seclusion the most complete, or the pleas- 
ss society; Dr. Ollivant would have none of 
them. 

“My wife shall £0 to no one where pleasant 
society is a possibility,” he said, grimly. ‘I 
don’t want her driven into an untimely grave.” 

Mr. Chalfont sighed, and plaintively remind- 
ed the doctor that there were pleasures of the 
table to en, joy at a well-organized  table-d’hote 
which coul rdly be assured in any private 


establishment. ‘‘ And the dinners they gaye us 


at Killarney were really most superior,” urged 
the family Meine rand 
‘‘Were they worthy of Lucullus or Brillat 


Savarin, my wife should not eat ata public ta- 
ble,” answered Dr. Ollivant, decisively. ‘‘ We 
must get a cottage somewhere near the lakes.” 

“T don’t think that will be easy,” said Mr. 
Chalfont. os 

It — not wed ch ars sie a Se am - ni 
respondence, chiefly by telegraph, whereby 
waste of time was Sevelded, Ehe Ollivant heard 
of a place that. appeared suitable. It was a 
rustic cottage near Muckross, with windows 
commanding a view of the Middle Lake—a cot- 
tage with a garden where all beautiful things 
grew with the rich luxuriance common to that 
favored soil. Climbing roses covered the gray 
stone walls, mountain ashes, spread their leafy 
plumage: above the lawn,’ spicy carnations 
and mignonette filled the old-fashioned borders, 

lossy arbutus leaves screened the low house 
tot adverse winds.. No more sheltered nook 
could have been found amidst those romantic 
scenes. 

So far as a.mind ill at ease may be charmed 
with external beauty, Flora was charmed with 
Killarney. But for the eyes of the sorrowful, 
all things take one dead hue,.or else by their 
brightness and beauty aggravate the keen sense 
of pain. Justas Flora had felt at Branscombe 
after Walter’s disappearance she felt here. It 
was so hard to be miserable in a world so full of 
beauty! Vainly did Mrs. Ollivant, guide-book 
in hand, expound the features of the scene; vain- 
ly endeavor to awaken in her companion that 
conscientious and pai ing admiration of na- 
ture which is the first duty ofthe tourist. 
Flora turned her languid eyes from Tore to 
Mangere and did not even know which was 
which. 

**My love,” said her mother-in-law, seriously, 
‘*it is not the least use coming to a place of this 
kind unless you take the trouble to epetoniats 
the scenery, and, at any rate, learn the names 
of the objects around. you. You. remembered 
all you saw in Rome—the Coliseum and Trajan’s 
yp te ane ae ‘he ol cou oie 

és, mamma, but I was happy then,” sighe 

Flora. ‘Cuthbert used to raed Sits of*an En- 
ooh Tacitus to me’ as we sat among the ruins 

ill Rome seemed peopled with the dead. And 
we used to talk about Virgil and Horace, and 
the Rome they knew before the old gods were 
dead; and then he would quote that ent of 
Alfred de Musset’s, in Rolla. Or he would take 
out a pocket volume of Shakspeare, and read a 
scene from one of the Roman plays. Yes, Iwas 
happy then,” she concluded, with a sigh. 

And you ‘will be happy again,” said Mrs. 
Ollivant. ‘It is not possible for two. people 
who love each other to remain estranged for- 
ever. 

“T did lovehim, mamma. I never knew how 
well until—” 1 

“Until I discovered him unworthy of my 
love,” she would have said, but left the sentence 


PY. 


could not speak against the son to. the mother— 
above all to.a mother who sacrificed so much 
out, of affection for her. 

It was asleepy kind of existence which the 
two ladies led in that rustic retreat by the lake. 
Flora was hardly strong enough yet for the reg- 
ular round of excursions, easy, as locomotion. is 
made for the pleasure-seeker at Killarney. She 
allowed herself to be rowed about, the lakes, and 
appeared to feel a languid pleasure ,in. the slow 
movement of the boat, the gentle ripple of sum- 
mer waves, the still. beauty of the scene. She 
would spend long hours with her books on lovely 
Innisfallen, while Mrs, Ollivant, to whom actual 
idleness meant martyrdom, worked untiringly 
ata pair of Berlin-wool slippers for her son— 
slippers. which the unluxurious doctor would 
permit to adorn his dressing-room, but rarely 
deign to wear. Here in this green retreat of 
the monks of old, Flora would muse_ over 
Horace or Hugo, Byron or De Musset, and ever 
and anon with bitterest sigh, remember who 
had taught her to Bpprectate the greatest au- 
thors, and to make other tongues as her own. 

Whom did she most regret in these sad hours 
of secret mourning? The lover her childish 
fancy had chosen, and whom Fate and evil pas- 
sions had reft from her untimely, or the husband 
of her womanhood? Easy to answer that ques- 
tion. Whose image was it that most haunted 
her? Whose looks and tones ocunred with ev- 
ery familiar page, with every favori sage in 
her chosen : ist Whose but those of the ee 
ter and guide who had formed her mind and 
filled her dreams with fairest fancies? It was 
of Cuthbert she thought, it was Cuthbert she 
mourned —that Cuthbert for whom she had 
avowed her hatred, from whomshe had separated 
her life forever. Hard to break a tie that had 
endured through more than ayear of happy mar- 
ried life—a tie that had begun to be woven long 
before her marriage, in those sad days when she 
awoke from darkest fever dreams, in a strange 
house, and asked Cuthbert Ollivant what had be- 
come of her father. From that Sout yee from 
the first hour of her orphanhood—he ad been 
all the world to her; his the single, all-sustain- 
ing love which her weak nature needed; he the 
deeply rooted oak upon which she could hang, 
poor asite as she was in the utter womanli- 
ness of her character. | Without him her life fell 
into ruin, or became a mere segment of life, 
purposeless, meaningless; not life at all, but 
simply endurance; a dull suffering of days and 
nights, sunrise and sunset, warmth and cold: 
existence as mindless and hopeless as that of the 
cattle on the hillside, and without their animal 
Joy in living. 

metimes she would close her book with a 
short sudden sigh that was like a stifled sob, and 
rise from her moss-grown. bank and walk away 
from the spot where her calm duenna worked 
little criss-cross stitches with Berlin wool, and 
put in a few beads here and there, and admired 
the effect of her labors, and was hap; y.. Flora 
would wander away in the green solitude, and 
lean her head against one of the great ash trunks 
and shed secret tears—tears of love and pity and 
regret—for the husband for whose falsehood she 
had declared her hatred. and her contempt. Bit- 
ter were those tears, for they were shed in utter 
hopelessness, 

‘If God would let me die!” That was. her 
only prayer. . But in spite of hidden tears, of 
nights that were half unrest, the sweet soft air 
of Kerry did its work of healing. The languid 
eyes regained some of their old light, the oval 
cheek recovered its delicate bloom. , As \Flora 
grew stronger, the two ladies wandered further 
afield; they climbed Mangerton and looked down 
upon the glorious panorama of hills and-waters; 
they spent jong days on the laurel-shaded banks 
of that mighty cascade which comes. rushing 
down from the summit of Mangerton; Flora 
botanizing, Mrs, Ollivant steadfast_te the slip- 
pers. They penetrated the mae of Dunloe, and 
rode their ponies into the Black Valley; 
and from the time she first beheld it this lonely 


©| vale was Flora’s. favorite resort:, The gloomy 


grandeur of the scene seemed in harmony with 
sad thoughts; the solitude soothed her. By de- 
grees Mrs. Ollivant came to understand that it 
might be better sometimes to let Flora wander 
alone, or at least with no. other companion than 
the sturdy guide who led her pony over the 
rough bits of road, and told her the legends that 
belonged to every crag and peak, And Mrs. 
Ollivant, having pepeeensly followed the pre- 
cepts of the guide-book, felt that she had done 
her duty to Ki sqrt and in her heart of hearts 
preferred sitting in the shade of a weeping ash 
on the lawn, reading her favorite Wordsworth or 
grounding dear Cuthbert’s slippers, to the more 
po Pr nee that appertain to the wor- 
ship of nature, t J 

do Flora crossed the lake in a little boat re- 
served for her especial use, and on the other side 
found her pony in the charge of a faithful gos- 
soon, her liege retainer, and rode thence to the 
Black Valley, that awful amphitheater of hills 
which even on the sunniest days has an aspect: 
of all-abiding gloom. Here she would roam at 
will, while the guide, who was discreet enough to 
know when he was not wanted, sat on some green 
knoll and busied himself with the fabrication of 
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salmon flies, being a man of infinite resources. | 
The few inhabitants of that romantic solitude | 
grew to be familiar with the pretty young Eng- 
lish lady. The bright-faced girls loved to talk to 
her, the women brought her goat’s milk, the 
children gathered ferns and wild flowers for her. 
The very dogsfawned upon her and entreated | 
her notice. She was nearer happiness in these 
lonely rambles than she had ever been since that | 
dreadful June evening at the Willows, when 
Jarred Gurner revealed her husband’s baseness. 

Here, in this grand and melancholy scene, her 
soul rose to its loftier level. That old selfish la- 
ment—‘‘ He saw my grief, he saw me endure the 
agony of hope deferred, the sickening tortures of | 
suspense, and he went on deceiving me ”—was 
forgotten. She thought of her husband for the 
first time with unalloyed pity. He was so far | 
from her, so utterly divided! She could survey | 
his conduct more calmly from this distance. 
She looked back as to a past life, and saw him 
with eyes that were no longer passion-blinded. 
It was for her sake he had sinned. Let her 
think of him ever so unkindly, she could not 
quite shut that fact out of her mind. For her 
sake, to win her love, he had been false to him- | 
self. It was not in his nature to stoop, it was | 
not in his nature to deceive; and for her sake 
he had made himself a liar and a hypocrite. 
She recalled those moments of gloom which had 

uzzled and distressed her, dark moods that 
fod stolen upon her husband even in their sun- 
niest hours, depression which he had referred to 
professional anxieties. She could understand 
now that he had suffered for his sin; the burden 
of his falsehood had not sat lightly upon him; 
all that was noble in his soul had revolted | 
against that one great meanness. | 

“* And it was for my sake,” she told herself, | 
Many women would have been proud of such a 
passion; just as Cleopatra may have been proud | 
when her warrior-lover bartered his glory for her | 
worthless love, and followed her vanishing sails, 
and told her that worlds won or lost counted less 
than one tear of hers. | 

Sometimes Flora thought of her husband with | 
such settled and hopeless sorrow as she might | 
have felt for the very dead—for one whose days 
and wrongs were done, whose memory only re- 
mained to be cherished or despised. But there 
were other moments, when her fancy pictured 
him in his lonely life, and her heart ached for 
his forlornness. 

‘“How strange the house must seem!” she 
thought, picturing to herself those familiar rooms 
in Wimpole street. The Willows, she knew, | 
was given over to the care of servants; her hus- 
band was not likely to go there. ‘‘ How strange 
and how lonely that stiff London house must 
look! worse than when I first saw it, and won- 
dered at its cold primness; much worse for 
Cuthbert now that his mother is no longer 
there to keep him company. He will sit in his 
consulting-room half through the night, reading 
those dreadful medical books—tnglish and 
French and German. What horrid creatures 
we must be, when so many doctors can find so 
much to write about our diseases! Poor Cuth- 
bert! It seems such a dreary life: But it is 
only the same kind of existence he led before 
papa came home from Australia. It could not 
matter to him very much, if it were not that 
we have been so happy.” And she remembered 
those famous lines they two had so often read 
together: 


“* Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felici 
Nella miseria.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“She spoke with passion after pause: And were it 
wisely done 

If we who cannot gaze above should walk the | 

earth alone? 

If we whose virtue is so weak should have a will so 

strong, 

And stand blind on the rocks to choose the right 

ath from the wrong? 

To choose perhaps a love-lit hearth, instead of love 

and heaven— 

A single rose, for a rose-tree which beareth seven 

times seven? 

A rose that droppeth from the hand, that fadeth in 

the breast, 

Until, in grieving for the worst, we learn what is 

the best!” 

TuHey had been more than a month at Muck- 
ross, and the first leaflets of autumn were be- 
ginning to fall lightly on the mossy turf and in 
the park-like roads where the pine-trees shed 
their cones on the a Flora’s improved 
health was an agreeable subject for Mrs. Olli- 
vant to ri upon in her letters to her son, 
and she little dreamed how many a pang she in-- 
flicted on the lonely worker when she discoursed 
of his wife’s righty ee quiet shumbers, 
and improved spirits. There are wounds whose 

in the tenderest touch can only irritate. 

eading those cheerful letters in the dull soli- 
tude of his consulting-room by the gray London 
light, Cuthbert Ollivant thought how shallow a 
soul this must be whose grief's mountain scene’ 
and fresh air could cure—how frail the tie 
which had bound this young wife to him, when 
its severance left so slight a sear. 

‘‘T have prayed God for her happiness,” he 
said to himself afterward, ashamed of this self- 
isk pang. ‘‘ Am I Weak enough to be sorry that 


| est breath in perfume, the berries brig’ 
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my prayer has been heard? Let me think of 
her tenderly, as the thorn-tree may remember 


the summer butterfly ‘that floated about’ its | 


rough branches for a noontide, brightening and 


beautifying it for a little while, and then soar- | 


ing away to the flowers.” 

‘Had we not better go back to the Willows, 
mamma?’ Flora asked one morning. ‘You 
must be anxious to see that all is right.” 

She could not bring herself fo speak of her 


husband; but it was of the mother’s desire to | 
| see her son she was peng. 
‘** Well, yes, my love, I shall be very glad to | 


see poor Cuthbert again. THis letters are so 


isfactory, that IT am naturally rather anxious | 


about him, It is more than a week since I heard 
last. And then there are the servants at the 
Willows. It isn’t quite a wise thing to leave 
them alone so long; yet it seems cruel to take 
you away while the warm weather lasts, for 
you seem so fond of the place.” 

“T do like it very much, mamma; it is so 
sweet and sad and solitary; but Iam ready to 
go back whenever you please. 1 wish to o 
Seah dear mamma; for, believe me,” with a 

roken sob, ‘I am anxious to make up to you 
in some small measure for all the sacrifices you 
have made for me.” 


her baby would smile upon her—when Cuthbert 
would be eo and glad with the pride and 
gladness of a father—when all the world would 
seem brighter for those two, because of the new 
bright life that would be theirs to cherish and 
adore. As a child thinks of its first doll, a 


| maiden of her first lover, Flora had thought of 


the child that was to be given to her arms; and 
lo, death had claimed the unopened bud, and 
sent it to blossom in a fairer, holier land. 

She closed her volume with a despairing sigh. 
All the wide world of poetry could not comfort 
her or beguile her thoughts from her own little 


| life and its great grief. Francesca and her lover 
short and so far apart, and altogether so unsat- | 


| 
| 


“Do not speak of them, dearest. It is true | 


that I should like to be with Cuthbert, but he 
wishes me to be with you; and I have never 
thwarted any wish of his. And then I look for- 
ward with hope—’ 

“Do-not hope anything for me, mamma; I 
have done with hope.” 

“You said the same two years ago, dear, in 


pe grief; yet you have known some happy | 


ours since then. = 

Flora turned from her with a sigh. It was 
thus she ended all consolatory arguments. But 
she did not forget the mother’s anxiety to see 
her son, the housekeeper’s concern 
household, 

‘“*T believe I am quite well now, mamma,” she 
said; ‘well enough to satisfy Mr, Chalfont, and 
to do without his eternal tonics; so we may as 
well go home as soon as you like.” 

“Then [ll write to Mary Anne eon and 
see about the packing to-morrow,” replied Mrs 


| Ollivant, delightedly. 


Packing with her was a solemn business that 
occupied at least two days, and demanded seri- 
ous thought. 

The Mary Anne to whom she was going to an- 
nounce her return was a somewhat antiquated 
female, who had been housemaid and parlor- 
maid in the quiet establishment at Long Sutton; 
one of those household treasures, an old servant. 

Flora went out alone that afternoon for one 
of her last rambles, more regretful at leavin 
this tranquil retreat than she would have like 
her mother-in-law to know. She had not been 
happy here, but she had been at pm There 
had been nothing to remind her of her past life, 
with its shiftin 
return to the Willows was to go back to the 
empty husk of her lost happiness. Not an ob- 
ject in that house, which Cuthbert Ollivant had 

m so glad to adorn for her, but would remind 
her of how much she had lost in losing him. 

Pleasant to open the little gate that led into 
the sacred precincts of the abbey, unfollowed 
by the juvenile guardian of the shrine, for 
whom Flora was a privileged person. ~How 
still and calm and holy was that ancient place 
of tombs, all nature’s wildest, fairest growth 
beautifying and sheltering it!—deep grass, green- 
est mosses, gray lichen, ruddy strawberry leaves; 
the ferns grown tall and rank in their autumnal 
maturity, the wild honeysuckle eee lat- 

tening 
to deepest red on mountain ash and arbutus, the 
first yellowing leaves upon poplar and plane, 
the creeping blue bird's-eye stealing in and out 


among loftier weeds, purple fox-gloves lifting | 


their slender spires among the ferns. 

Mora moved softly os, 3 the deep ard to 
her favorite nook, awed, no less than on her first 
entrance here, by the solemn beauty of the scene. 
She had her chosen spot—a quiet corner of the 
ES AAA arty she could sit for hours. 
hidden by the angle of a great square tomb, an 
out of the beat of exploring tourists. The boy 
who guarded the place knew her retreat, and 
was careful to keep strangers away fromit. She 
seated herself on a humble mossy old grave be- 
side the loftier tomb, and opened her book—her 
beloved Dante, almost every page scored and 
annotated with her husband’s pencil. He had 
taught her Italian out of Dante, just as he had 
taught her Latin out of Horace. There were 
his careful notes on the margin of each Pare: 
every obscurity made clear, every rugged line 
made smooth. They had read their favorite 
pages together in Italy, where climate and land- 
scape lent reality to the verse, and Dante's eg 
seemed to take new grandeur from Dante’s land. 
To-day she turned the leaves slowly, finding ita 
hard thing to keep her ideas from wandering far 
from the page. 

“Tf I had never known the truth I might still 
have been happy,” she thought, brooding 4 
that revelation of Jarred Gurner’s: She 
been so happy before that evil day, lookin, for- 


lights, its dark shadows, To | 


or her | 


ward with unutterable hopes to the time : hen’ 


were but empty shadows; and if they had loved 
and suffered verily in their day, she could hardly 
pity them. Suffering seemed the common lot 
of humanity. All the horrors of the dreamer’s 
under-world could notawaken her interest. Ugo- 
lina was simply a bore. She tossed the book 
aside impatiently, and gave herself up to musing 
on her own troubles. What was she to do with 
that empty remnant of her life which remained 
to be got rid of somehow? 

The rustle of a woman’s dress sweeping over 
the long grass roused her from this gloomy rey- 
erie, after it had lasted some time. She looked 
up and saw a lady approaching, young, tall, 
handsome, and oh! so happy-looking—a woman 
who looked as if her world was all sunshine. 
She came quickly pap looking about her ad- 
miringly, uttering a little exclamation of delight 
now and then involuntarily, for she had no one 
to whom to communicate her rapture. She was 
very handsome, quite in a different style from 
Flora’s flower-like beauty: whereby Flora, as 
was natural, admired her intensely. This stran- 
ger was a brunette, with an olive complexion 
and eyes that were darker than a starless night. 
She had a sweet smiling mouth, and white teeth 
that showed a little between the red, slightly- 
parted lips. She, was dressed in soft Indian silk 
of a yellowish hue, which harmonized wonder- 
fully with the rich coloring of her somewhat 
Spanish beauty; and in her gray felt hat there 
was a scarlet plume, fastened with a broad sil- 
ver buckle—just such a hat as one sees in some 
of Vandyck’s portraits. A scarlet shawl, a real 
Indian fabric, embroidered with gold-colored 
silk, hung carelessly upon her shoulders, and a 
large umbrella of the same material as her dress 
sheltered her from the sun. In one hand she 
carried a flat japanned color-box, and this, to 
Flora’s surprise, she deposited among the straw- 
berry plants and ivy upon the stone tomb. She 
was going to sketch, evidently; but where was 
her sketch-book? ora watched her move- 
ments with eee curiosity. Having laid 
down her paint-box, the lady looked about her 
for a minute or so, and then mounted one of the 
low graves, and looked across the busial-ground, 
and called, ‘“‘ Toinette, Toinette!” whereupon a 
shrill voice, with a very decided twang, re- 
sponded, ‘‘ M’voici, m’d’me! j’viens, m’d’me;” 
and then a much smaller voice, also shrill, cried, 
* Mam—mam—mam—man!” and anon a young 
per ina neat cambric cap appeared, stumb- 

ing over the graves and through the long grass 
and brambles, carrying a large portfolio and an 
artist’s camp-stool, and with a very small child 
—all white and scarlet, like a tropical bird— 
hanging on to her dress. 

“Come to mamma, darling!” cried the lady ; 
and presently the little eighteen-months-old 
toddler was litte d in her strong young arms 
and held up in the sunlight, cooing, laughing, 
joyous, and crying, ‘‘’Gain, maman, ’gain!”— 
meaning that the tossing operation, however fa- 
hate to the operator, was to be continued un- 

il further notice, 

Hot tears welled up into Flora’s eyes, and she 
turned her face inst the tomb which conceal- 
ed her from the strangers, to hide those stream- 
ing eyes from the light. Happy mother, happy 
child! Over her baby’s narrow grave the sum- 
mer flowers had bloomed and faded. She had 
never held him in her arms, neyer seen his 
sweet blue eyes. Why, were some people so 
happy in this world, she asked, and she so mis- 
erable?—a common question which poor hu- 
manity is prone to ad to Fate. e camp- 
stool was provided with a big canvas umbrella; 
there was also a portable easel, which the lady 
arranged with extreme care and _ precision, 
while the French bonne rambled about with 
the child, showing it the flowers and trees and 
tombs, with perpetual exclamations in the style 
of Maguelon and Yveline, in Nos Bons Villa- 


cots. 
% “T think that will do,” said the lady to her- 
self, after arranging and re-arranging the easel, 
and shifting the big umbrella two or three 
times. 

‘““What a fuss she makes about her things?” 
thought Flora; ‘‘she ought to be a very great 
artist for her sketch to be worth all this prepara- 
tion. 

But the lady made no sign of beginning work. 
She walked in and out among the low graves, 
looked at the view from every point, paused to 
survey her preparations, smiled aj Lees in 

“T ‘think he will like Lt eal she murmur- 
ed. “That angle of the abbey stands out so 
well against the foliage. What a lovely back- 
ground for one of his subjects! He might paint 
as good a picture as Millais’s ‘ Huguenots;’ just 


fi 
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+ 


on ne ee ee a ee ce ee es 


two lovers meeting or parting infront of yonder 

ruined wall, and every bit of lichen or ivy on 

that old tomb standing sharply out in the clear 
ip 1? 


“Oh,” thought Flora, ‘all these preparations 
are for some one else—her husband, perhaps.” 

She thought of the brief happy days at Brans- 
combe, in that: bygone life of hers, when she too 
had busied herself with a painter’s parapherna- 
lia, and arranged the pencils and dabbled with 
the colors belonging to that Raphael in em- 
bryo Mr. Walter Leyburne. 

‘How foolish I was in those days!” she mused 
pitying her fond girlish delusions; “and if tha 
old woman told the truth, he never really cared 
for me. Poor papa almost asked him to propose 
to me, I dare say;” blushing hotly at the humili- 
ating idea. 

And then she thought of that young lover’s 
awful death; hurled in one moment from the 
sunlight and glory of this world to tragic instan- 
taneous eee “hoertb le death, perchance, for 
who could tell what endurance of agony might 
not be concentrated in that awful moment? The 
sun shining on the smiling summer fields, the 
sky-lark caroling in heaven’s unclouded vault, 
and below that bright glad world the awful il- 
limitable gulf men call the grave! 

“How could my husband ever be happy, re- 
membering that hour?’ she wondered, ‘* How 
eould he ever feel himself less than a murderer?’ 

She lapsed into gloomy thought, and forgot 
the strange lady, who, after fluttering about a 
little, now here, now there, disappeared from 
that corner of the burial-ground, leaving the 
easel and umbrella ready for the coming work- 
er. Flora looked up presently, slightly curious 
about any lover of that art she loved. so well. 
She thought of her own portfolios and sketching 

ar, lying idle in her pretty morning-room at 
the Willows. She had not touched pencil or 
brushes since that cruel hour when the bright 
thread of life was broken. Old pursuits could 
delight her no longer; life’s joy-bells were. out 
of tune. Yet she was too much an artist in her 
small way to behold that easel and color-box 
without some faint interest, and she watched for 
the coming of the painter. 

“T don’t think Ishould ever have cared for 
himif he hadn’t been a painter,” she mused, re- 
membering how her interest in the young stran- 

er in the velvet coat had first been aroused in 
the far-away time when she used to look out of 
the window in Fitzroy Square, that dreary sto- 
ny quadrangle which to her fancy was the finest 
square in London. 

A footfall came softly across the deep grass, 
thg odor of a choice Havana poled the sweet 
flower-scented air, The artist was approaching, 

She looked up caramel. from her snug retreat 
in the angle made by the tomb and low fern- 
fringed wall. He too wore a velvet coat. It 
was the custom of the painter tribe evidently. 
He too hada silky mustache of palest auburn; 
she could just see the drooping ends under 
broad brim of his Panama fat, He wore a 
short Vandyck beard. He was tall and slim 
and outhtal of aspect, with long white femi- 
nine hands, an onyx cameéo'on one finger, a car- 
nelian intaglio on the other, Her face grew 
white as the cotton-flowers in the Black Valley, 
the fleecy blossoms that whiten the marshy 
grounds, like snow in. summer. The stranger— 
whose face she had not seen yet—had a carriage 
and manner that turned her blood to ice. so like 
the dead—so like the dead! Yet why should 
not two young men resemble each other in fig- 
ure and bearing? There was nothing extraordi- 
nary in the resemblance; but it gave her an aw- 
ful feeling, as if the returning dead had drawn 
near her under the bright blue sky. She could 
hardly breathe. She felt that horrid sense of 
oppression which seizes upon the sleeper in a 

htmare dream; felt that she wanted to cry 
aloud, and could not for her very life. The 
stranger lingered a little before he came to the 
easel, looked about him admiringly, considering- 
ly, as the lady had done; mounted a lowly 

ave and surveyed tlie scene, with that indif- 
erence to the sanctity of graves which marks 
the tourist; walked about a little, expen 2 
meditating, and then began to sing to himself 
softly in a tenor voice—a voice that had a faint 
touch of that vailed tone with which Sims 
Reeves strikes the fountain of our tears, the one 
uisitely pathetic voice which to have heard 
but once is to remember forever. Hé sung the 
“Donna e mobile,” singing as he strolled from 
tomb to tomb, with just that debonair tone in 
which Mario used to troll the melody as he saun- 
tered gayly across the bridge, leaving death and 
ruin behind him. At the sound of that familiar 
air Flora began to tremble violently. She drew 
closer to the tomb, clung to it, as if there were 
succor and defense from some unfathomable 
horror even in that stony shelter, : 

“Tf the dead could come back!” she thought; 
“if it were possible, or if it were ible that 
man had deceived me! But no; Cuthbert ac- 
knowledged it. My husband confessed his part 
in Walter’s death. It is only a likeness in voice 
and in walk and figure.” 

She paused breathless, and wi the cold 
perspiration from her forehead. Greater terror 
she could hardly have known had the dead yeri- 


ly appeared to her. She thought cf Lazarus, 
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and of that unspeakable awe which must have 
fallen upon his sisters when they saw their dead 
come forth at his Master’s summons, 

“The yoice—the voice!” she thought, as those 
tender notes floated away on the soft air. ‘It 
is his very tone—his favorite melody. How oft- 
en Ihave heard him sing, just like that, as he 
stooped over my shoulder to correct a line in my 
drawing, without knowing he was singing!” 

The stranger completed his survey and saun- 
tered up to the tomb, opened his color-box, still 
singing to himself in an undertone, and ar- 
ranged his sheaf of brushes, his palette, his 
tubes; and then, when all was ready, tossed his 
hat into the ferns and briers. 

Then, bareheaded, he bent over the tomb for 
the last time, to take up his palette before seat- 
ing himself under the umbrella; and.as he did 
so Flora lifted her white face above the edge of 
the tomb and looked at him. 

It was Walter Leyburne, 

She gave a fearful cry, and fell face down- 
ward in the long grass. 

He had not seen the small white face looking 
at him over the ivy and lichen and strawberry 
leaves, and was so much the more startled by 
that agonized shriek, which seemed to come 
from the earth. 

“Ts it mandrake?” he thought—“ the soul of 
the murdered crying out against his assassin?” 

He looked about him—saw the fallen figure 
in its white dress, dashed across a grave or two, 
and lifted the lifeless form in his arms. 

‘A nice situation!” he said to himself, ‘“ bur- 
dened with an unconscious stranger! . Loo! 
Toinette!” 

No one answered his call. He stood in help- 
less perplexity for a few moments, not having 
the faintest idea of what he ought to do for the 
sufferer. She hung motionless in his arms, her 
face turned toward his shoulder. 

There was no restorative at hand but the 
sweet fresh mountain air—not a beck or pool 
within ten minutes’ walk; so, faintly remem- 
bering something that a doctor once told 
him, fs laid the lifeless stranger gently down 
on the soft Jong grass, with her pale face turn- 
ed upward to the smiling sky. Then for the 
first time he saw and recognized thet unforgot- 
ten face. 

“Flora!” he cried. 

The heavy white lids were slowly lifted, as if 
life came back at his bidding; the melancholy 
blue eyes looked at him dreamily for a moment 
as sense returned to the bewildered brain, and 
then the lips faltered: 

“ Am I dead too, and in the land of death?’ 

The painter watched her with a guilty look as 
she slowly raised herself from that soft couch 
among the low graves, and tottered back to her 
favorite seat by the ivy-shrouded tomb. 

‘* Flora,” he said, ‘‘ forgive me!” 

‘Forgive you!” she echoed, looking at him, 
dreami ¥3. “forgive you—for what?” 

“For having suffered you to believe me dead, 
T must. seem a coward in your sight—a hypo- 
crite—all that is low and.mean; but I have been 
the creature of circumstances. When you know 
all you will acknowledge that.” 

‘“T want to know nothing,” she answered, with 
dignity, “except that my husband is guilt- 
less of your blood, I have made him suffer— 
have suffered myself—a world of agony for 
your sake,” 

She looked at him wonderingly. He seemed 
to. have lost the grace and picry thas had once 
surrounded him like a halo. He seemed of a 
different, clay from the lover of her girlhood. 
Handsome still, graceful still, with not one at- 
tribute of his youth changed or lessened—yet 
not the same. The glamour was gone forever. 

‘“‘ What motive had you for leaving me under 
such a miserable delusion about you?” she ask- 
ed, ionately, remembering all the anguish 
of the last few months. ‘‘ Why did you make 
a good man suffer years of wasted remorse for 
your sake?’ 

‘The good man, haying knocked me down on 
the edge of a precipice, had some Pe nndosais 
share of compunction,” answered Walter Ley- 
burne, .coolly.. ‘‘If my reticence caused you 
any pass Flora, I am deeply sorry.” 

“You were my betrothed husband,” she an- 
swered. ‘In the world I had only you and 
my father, and Dr. Ollivant, whose friendshi 
I not learned to value. You were half 
my world in those days, and the mystery that 
surrounded your fate made it all the more ter- 
rible, Yes, Mr. Leyburne, you made me suffer 
more than my share of agony.” 

“Flora, forgive me! Look at me on m 
knees at your feet,” he pleaded, kneeling beside 
her, clasping the small cold hands. ‘‘1 did not 
know what I was doing. For months I lay be- 
tween life and death; and then came a time in 
which mind and memory were little better than 
a blank. When I came back to life and the 
waking world, and had power to communicate 
with you, we two had been parted nearly a 
year. I reasoned the matter out, and told my- 
self that whatever natural sorrow you might 
have suffered for my fate was over and done 
with. Little good could come of your knowin; 
the -uth at that late hour, And then when 
ner. heard of you you were married to Dr. 
Ollvant.” 


“Did not honesty to him constrain you ‘to 
oles the truth, putting me out of the ques- 

ion? 

*T owed no peetiaube to him. We fought, 
and he gave me a blow that just missed bein 
mortal. I had no compunction about him. i 
had had my share of suffering—concussion of 
the brain, months of dangerous illness. I had 
just narrowly escaped insanity. Do you sup- 
pore that I should be particularly anxious about 

is feelings?” 

“Well, you have had your revenge,” said 
Flora, with a sigh. ‘‘You have parted me 
from the best husband that ever woman had. 
How can I tell if he will take me back again—if 
he will ever forgive me all the hard things I 
said of him for pace sake? My life has been 
twice darkened for your sake. Once when I 
grieved for your unknown. fate, and now again 
when I was taught to believe my husband 
guilty of your death. No life could have been 

appier than mine was when that knowledge 
came upon me, and I flung it all away—tor 


your sake. 


“Easy to win all back again,” said Walter, 
with a touch of that old lightness which had 
been a charm in the past, an attribute of that 
careless sunny nature which had seemed so 
bright and fair to the girl’s fancy. It jarred 
upon the woman now. ‘‘ Easy to reclaim his 
love; he is too devoted to you to be angry.” 
Flora sighed, and was doubtful; She knew 
the depth of that soul whose love she had out= 
raged. ‘True that her husband’s sin of suppres- 
sion and hypocrisy was not lessened by the fact 
that his rival lived. Yetshe saw all things in a 
new light now that the man she had mourned 
as di stood before her, mere clay after all; 
and not an awful and sacred memory. The 
gulf between life and death is not wider than 
the difference between our estimation of the 
living and the dead, Sublimated by death, 
the man rises to the hero, the poet soars to the 


god, 

Not once did Flora question her sometime 
lover about his past. She felt very sure that 
the dark-eyed lady who had arranged the 
sketching gear was his wife, the little butterfly 
creature in white and scarlet his child. He had 
chosen his lot in paths removed from hers, and 
had kept aloof from her rather than confess the 
bitter truth that he had never loved her; that 
his engagement to her was an entanglement 
from which he gladly withdrew himself. All 
this seemed clear enough to her, and she had no 
desire to know more. All her thoughts and 
fears and hopes centered in the faithful hus- 
band from whom she had been parted for this 
man’s sake. 

She rose, with an effort, and walked a little 
way from the tomb, Walter by her side, offer- 
ing support to those feeble steps. 

‘Thanks, I shall be stronger presently,” she 
said. “I’m going home. It is not far; a nice 
little shady walk, that is all. Good-afternoon, 
Mr. Leyburne.” 

“ But I cannot think of letting you go alone,” 
he said. ‘* You live near here, then?” 

“Yes; I amstaying with my mother-in-law at 
a cottage near here.” 

“You are quite at home in the place, then: 
We —TI only arrived last night.” 

“You and your wife and child,” said Flora. 
**T saw them just now.” 

Yes,” he answered, with a guilty look, “my 
wife and I. Flora, if you will only let me tell 
you everything—explain everything that has 
1appened since that day at Branscombe—I am 
sure you would think better of me.” 2 

“What is the use of explanations?’ asked 
Flora. “No explanation will give me back my 
happy life, or make my husband forget m 
ertlty to him. Let things be as they are. 
knew long ago, when I first mourned for your 
supposed death, that you had never eared for 
me. 


“Cmhat is not true, Flora. I did care for you 
—who could know you without loving you— 


only—” 

“Onl you loved some one else better,” inter- 
rupted Flora, ‘I heard all that.” 

‘From whom, in heaven’s name?” 

‘‘ An old—an elderly person called upon me— 
a Mrs. Gurner.” 

“What! she had the impertinence to intrude 
upon you!” cried Walter, indignantly, and with 
a, flush of shame upon cheek and brow; for 
there are alliances a man scarcely cares to re- 
member, 

“Do not be angry with her. She seemed to 
pity my wasted grief. She told me that youhad 

en attached to some granddaughter of hers— 
your wife, I suppose.” 

“Yes; but you must not form your opinion 
of my wife from that horrid old woman. My 
wife is full of intelligence and brightness, and 
has a natural refinement that needed very 
little oo tenet its She has been—but I could 
never reckon the sum of her devotion. She 
has given me the most unselfish love that man 
ever was blessed with. You will learn to for- 
ee me when you know how much I owe her— 
ife itself, and, better than life, reason, for 
nothing less than her ceaseless care could have 
restored either. I only gave her the life I owed 
to her affection.” e 
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think it worth while to let me know that hg 
were safe and happy, and had formed new fies, 
and that I might be happy for my part. It 
would not have been much to do.” 

Walter was silent for a little, and then said, 
humbly: f 

“Those who had the care of me in my day of 
darkness should have communicated with you. 
Tt seemed too late afterward. Nay, I confess | 
the truth. I was coward enough to fear your 
contempt for my inconstancy—your scorn of 
my humble marriage. It seemed easier to let 
things glide. I left England on my wedding- 
day, and only returned last June, since when my 
wife and I have been traveling in Scotland and 
the Lake district. We only came to Ireland 
a few days ago. After learning Italy by heart, 
we wanted to know the beauties of our native 
land.” 

“And your fame?” said Flora; “‘ I wonder that 
has not told me you were not dead, You must 
be a great painter by this time,” 

“* Alas, no,” he answered, with a smile and a 
sigh; ‘‘ peepee is not easily made out of such 
stuff as I. Yet I have worked honestly in the 

ast two years. My wife has urged me to that, 

aving nd ideas about my future. I sent a 
little tableau de genre to the last Parisian Ex- 
hibition, which was very well spoken of, and 
that is the first small leaflet I have gathered 
toward the crown of laurel I am to win some 
day. Isigned my picture Espoir, so that even 
if you bart seen it criticised you would have | 
been no wiser. Nor would you be likely to hear 
of me from friends or acquaintance. y wife | 
and I have wandered from place to place un- 
known and unnoticed. We have lived only for | 
ourselves, courting no society, and following 
our own whims and fancies, Bohemians as we 
are. 
They had been walking slowly away from the 
abbey precincts all this time, along the shady 
road that led to the cottage. At the gate of the 
small domain they parted, with coldest court- 
oy on Flora’s part, with solicitous regard on 

alter’s, 

“We are to be friends in future, are we not, 
Flora?” he asked, pleadingly, detaining the hand 
that touched his so coldly. 

“Triends at a distance,” she answered. ‘It 
could not give you any pleasure to meet my hus- 
band. I thank God for your preservation upon 
that dreadful day. I wish you and your wife 
all happiness that life can eve you; but I would 
rather our lives remained far apart, The mem- 
ory of the past ls bitter for all of us. God bless 

ou, Walter!” she said, warmly, with a new 
indness in her face; ‘ God bless you and yours, 
and good-by!” 

us Phat means forgiveness, doesn’t it, Flora?” 

“Yes, For the sake of the love that is dead, 
for my father’s sake, who love you so well, and 
as I hope to be forgiven for my sins.” 

“Now. you have made me happy, Flora. 
Good-by.” 

He pines the little hand, bent down to kiss 
it, left her. 

“Mamma,” said Flora, going into the shady 
little parlor where Mrs. Ollivant was busily en- 
Pages in a_great work of accountancy, going 
over all the Killarney bills, and comparing them 
with her household ledger—‘‘ mamma, is it to- 
morrow we are going away?” 

“No, my love. Don’t you remember that we 
arranged for the day after? I gave you a cou- 
ple o lays to say good-by to your favorite 
walks, 


“Could wé go to-morrow, mamma?” 

“Do you wish it?” 

“Very much. With all my heart.” 

“What a capricious child! Well, I think it 
might be done—if I were to situp for an hour or 
two to-night and work at the packing.” 

“Tet me help you, mamma. I should like it 
of all things.” 

“Do Be think I would let you fatigue your- 
self? hy, how white you are looking, Flora!” 
exclaimed Mrs, Ollivan’ , lifting her eyes from 
those all-absorbing papers; ‘‘ worse than I have 
seen you look for along time, Lie down on the 
sofa, dear, till I bring you your afternoon cup of 


tea. You have been overtiring yourself.” 
‘‘No, mamma, there is nothing the matter 
with me. But I want to get back to London. 


I want to see my husband, for I think, if heaven 
will be kind to us, we may be happy again, If 
Cuthbert can but forgive me!” 

“Forgive you, child! He has no thought 
but of your happiness. Though I do not know | 
the cause of your quarrel, I know what he has | 
Susrerod. There is no measure or limit to his 
love.” 


ew 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“ Du lieber Gott! was so ein Mann 
icht alles alles denken kann! 
hamt nur steh’ ich vor ihm da, 
Und fag’ zu allen Sachen ja. 
och ein arm unwissend Kind; 
Begreife nicht was er an mir find’t.”” 


“Poor men’s smo! x 
weeds oot philoedeye ae are not always porti 


_ THREE years ago a young man had lain star- 
ing at the white suramer light shining through 


5 


shelter for the humblest tenant except spotless 
cleanliness. The worm-eaten old boar ad 


been scrubbed to relentless purity; the white-— 
No lurking | 


wash showed no smirch or stain. 
cobweb clouded the corners of the ceiling, An 


ancient tent bedstead, with scanty dimity cur- | 


tains and patchwork coverlet, nearly filled the 
room, leaving just enough space for an arm- 
chair between bed and wall, and a rickety old 
triangular washstand in a corner. A row of 
scarlet geraniums in flower-pots on the window- 
ledge brightened the room within and embel- 
lished the cot 
little fishing village, about four miles from 
Branscombe in Deyon—one of a straggling row 
of such cabins built just on the edge of the 
rough low beach, sheltered from land winds by 
the rugged crumbling red-clay cliffs that rose 
irregularly behind it. And these eight or nine 
fishermen’s huts, with a little low thatched pub- 
lic-house, comprised the village of Liddlecomb. 
Here the young man lay, week after week, 
through the cloudless summer weather, not 
able even to see the a blue water, in his re- 
cumbent position, but staring at the square of 
summer sky, which faded and went out into 
darkness sometimes, and at other times strug- 
gled slowly back to light and brightness again. 

little elderly man, a general practitioner of 
Long Sutton, came to the cabin in his gig three 
times a week to see this helpless watcher of the 
changing light—eame into the room and sat in 
the arm-chair by the bed, and felt the young 
man’s pulse, watch in hand, while the ol 
woman of the cottage stood by, waiting his in- 
structions. This ee was repeated re; - 
ly, and with but the slightest alteration. me- 
times the old doctor shook his head despond- 
ently, sometimes he murmured that things were 
looking a little betiter. 

‘‘Tt’s wearing work,” said the fisherman’s old 
wife; ‘‘I’m paid to do my duty by him, and I 
do it, but it’s wearing work,” 

-and-by came a deeper darkness, in which 
even that patch of summer sky seen through the 
diamond-paned lattice ceased to be. At best it 
had been meaningless for the patient, but his 
eyes had seen it, and been dimly conscious of its 
changes. In this profounder night of uncon- 
sciousness light was not; but from this dark 
abyss his soul struggled upward to a new 
world. 

One day—one never-to-be-forgotten moment 
in his life—he became conscious of a soft voice 
murmuring near him, a gentle hand laid upon 
his brow. That rough horny hand of the old 
woman’s had beena torment to him many a 
time, when he had no power to discern the na- 
ture of the thing that troubled him. He lifted 
his tired eyelids and looked up and saw a dark 
face, with softly suaning See looking down at 
him. A glass was held is lips, and he drank 
adeep and long draught of some pare cold 
drink, a franghs that seemed to him like the 
wine of life. Then, without a touch of wonder, 
he gently murmured, “Loo,” and closed his 
eyes and fell asleep. 

Day after day the same tender hands minis- 
tered to him, the same loving eyes watched him. 
But his own state was full of change, Some- 
times he recognized his nurse; sometimes all 
was blank; sometimes there came fits of vio- 


| lence, when the old fisherman and his wife had 


to come to the nurse’said, “Yet through all that 
faithful watcher knew no weariness. Untired, 
devoted, she gave all that love and fidelity can 
give, without stint and without measure. 

This was how Walter Leyburne struggled 
slowly back to life after that fall from the to 
of the cliff. It had not been quite so bad a f: 
as it seemed to the agonized spectator above. 
The loose rough clay had broken under his feet, 
and a mass of it had fallen with him, breaking 
his fall, so that he rather ee down the steep- 
ly sloping face of the cliff fell from top to 
bottom. When Jarred Gurner found him he 
was breathing heavily, unconscious; there were 
broken bones too, but the spine was uninjured. 
Jarred’s shifty brains at once took in the chances 
of profit involved in the situation. The man 
might die, or he might recover. If he died, 
what a hold Jarred’s owledge of the circum- 
stances of his death would give him upon the 
doctor, provided the doctor were weak enough 
to shrink from the bold avowal of his act! If 
Walter Leyburne recovered, on the other hand, 
a little clever maneuvering might win a rich 
husband for Loo. Jarred had aimed at that 
when he shut his daughter out-of-doors, count- 
ing neo the impulsive generosity of a hot- 
headed young man too much in love to be world- 
ly-wise. Of the issue of that hazard Jarred was 

ill ignorant when he found Walter Leyburne 
at Branscombe; but here was the young man 
fallen into his hands, and it would be strange if 
he failed this time. All these considerations 
flashed through his mind as he knelt beside the 
fallen man, and when he met Dr. Ollivant, a 
few minutes afterward, his scheme was decided 
upon, his snare was ready, 

It was more difficult % rovide for the be- 
stowal of his charge; but this he did in the bold- 
est and simplest manner. He watched for the 


© without. It was a cabin ina | 


first fishing boat that sailed within ear-shot of 
the shore, and hailed her, vainly at first, as the 


| crew paid no attention to his call, but after a 


little they seemed to think better of it, and 
brought their boat in to the beach. She was 
the smallest of the craft, with only aman and 
boy on board her, On her bows was painted, in 
white letters, “‘Snow-Drop, Liddlecomb, J. 
Burgess,” an inscription which was useful to 
Mr, Gurner. 

‘““My son has had a fall, and hurt his heada 
bit,” said Jarred, going close up to the boat; ‘‘if 
Yee take him as far as Liddlecomb for me, 

‘ll make it better worth your while than fishing 
for the next hour or two,” 

The old man scratched his gray head, and 
protested his willingness to earn whatever the 
stranger might give him. 

“Was it much of a fall, mister?’ he asked, 
with friendly interest. 

“No, not much; but he fell on his head, you 
see, and that made it awkward. Come onshore 
and give me a hand with him, lad,” said Jarred 
to the fisher-boy, who was helping his grand- 
father to pull in the boat. 

Jarred and the boy were both strong, and car- 
ried Walter Leyburne easily enough between 
them for aed yards or so from the bottom of 
the cliff to the boat. Here they laid him care- 
ef on an old sail at the bottom of the weather- 
beaten bark, and then the fisherman and his lad 
trimmed their sail for Liddlecomb. Nothin 
could have been more eas done, Jarr 
thought. No one had seen the fransaction; this 
man and boy need be his only confederates, and 
these two simple creatures would believe any 
story he chose to tell them. - 

“He looks mortal bad,” said J. Burgess o: 
Liddlecomb, glancing down at the white, blank 
face lying on the brown sail-cloth, ‘He looks 

eath. 


like “4 

“Yes, his head is hurt, poor fellow; but he’ll 
come round after a bit, I say. He’s young 
and strong.” 


‘How did it happen, mister?” 

“Well, he was climbing up a bit of that crag- 
gy red clay to look at a bird’s nest or something 
—I was lying on the beach half asleep, and not 
paying any attention to him—and he lost his 
‘ooting, I suppose, and slipped backward, He 
must have fallen on his head, anyhow. He was 
quite insensible when I found him; and there’s 
an arm broken, I’m afraid.” 

Lge bad job. You're strangers in these parts, 


I maRpoeet 

“Yes; I was never in Devonshire before. We 
were stopping at aninn at Long Sutton, but I 
hardly like the notion of taking my son so far, 
or to such a eg Ar re Do you know of any 
decent house in Liddlecomb where I could get 
him accommodated?” 

The fisherman scratched his head again, med- 
itatively, and then said, with diffidence: 

“My old woman has ‘a room she lets when she 
can. It’s clean and it’s comfortable—there’s a 
feather-bed that belonged to my grandmother— 
and pyhae that’s as much as any one could say 
for it.” 

“*T shouldn’t wonder if it would suit very 
well,” replied Jarred, who sat in the bottom of 
the boat by the lifeless figure lying on the sail- 
cloth. ‘Your missus would look after this poor 
fellow, I suppose?” 

“Well, yes, I reckon she could. She hasn’t 
much to do except keep her place clean, and she 
does that with a will.” 

“And Liddlecomb is a quiet place, I dare 


say?’ 

% It wouldn’t be easy to make much noise 
there; there isn’t a dozen houses altogether and 
them fishermen’s cottages,” 

“Just the very place for asickman. Could I 
get any doctor to come so far?” 

“Mr. Polford does come over sometimes from 
Long Sutton, He’s doctor for our parish,” 

“ We could as him to set my son’s arm, then, 
I think, Mr. Burgess, if your room is really 
clean and comfortable it might suit us.” 

This was how Walter Leyburne came to the 
fisherman’s cabin at Liddlecomb. He was car- 
ried up to the small whitewashed chamber that 
bright June evening, while Flora ‘was watching 
at Branscombe for his return, It was late in 
August when he awoke from the long night of 
delirium and unconsciousness, and found Loo 
watching by his bed. 

From that time he was hers and hers only. 
His love for her never wavered. He turned 
her in helplessness as a child turns to its moth- 
er’s breast, almost with the same pure and per- 
fect affection. Her presence seemed to bring 
him healing and life. His mind, only half re- 
covered from the shock it had experienced, re- 
mained for some time in a state of comparative 
weakness, Memory was but a awakened ; 
the past seemed dim and remote; but-one fact 
he was very sure of, and that was his love for 
Louisa Gurner. His most ardent desire—in- 
deed, the one thought of his mind—was to make 
her his wife. He would have had their wedding- 
day earlier by three months than it was; it was 
Loo’s insistence only that deferred it, Her 
father urged the folly of such obstinacy. 

4 Really, Lo 


y: 
luisa, you are the most pig-headed 
girl I ever met with,” Mr. Gurner Dente, 
ignantly, ‘Here have you been devoting 
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yourself to this young man for the last four 
months, till you’re worn to a thread-paper, and 
now, when he naturally wants to make you the 
only return he can by marrying you, you put 
your back up and talk of waiting. Waiting for 
what, I should like to know?” 

“For Walter's mind to be restored, father. 
He is not in his right mind yet; life seems like 
a dream to him, and because I have nursed him 
and been with him so long, he fancies he cannot 
live without me. Let tis be parted for a little 
while, and when his mind is quite strong again 
if he still wishes to marry me, I shall be proud 
and happy to be his wife.” 

Loo had her way. She did not go back to 
Voysey street, but to a quiet little school at Ex- 
eter, where, among friendly, simple-minded 
people, she contrived to improve herself steadil 
and swiftly. Jarred would not lose sight of his 
future son-in-law. He and Walter went to 
Switzerland together, and dawdled away three 
months among mountains and valleys and on 
the margin of vast blue lakes. The London Bo- 
hemian felt curiously out of place among the 
sublimities of nature; the painter let his days 
slip by him in dreamy idleness, disinclined to 
begin active life again, all youthfnl yearnings 
for distinction fallen asleep, and with but one 
aspiration remaining with him—the desire for 
reunion with Loo, Hecounted the days of their 
severance, and looked forward to her letters as 


the one delight of his life: and Loo’s letters, de- | 


spite her imperfect education, were worth hay- 
ing, there was such freedom of expression, such 
life and individuality in them; and then every 
letter was a deification of that young gentleman 
dawdling through the slow autumn hours by the 
Genevese lake; every letter paid him divine 
honors, as it were, and gratified vanity and flat- 
tered self-love added sweetness to the girl’s 
frank, careless lines. 

When the three months were over, Walter’s 
improvement almost warranted Jarred in an- 
nouncing his complete recovery... The two men 
went back to England, to the grave old city of 
Exeter, where Walter Leyburne and Louisa 
Gurner were in due course quietly married, no 


one who knew them being present at the cere- | 


mony save Jarred. 
wedding-day, to wander at will through all the 
fairest scenes of Europe—‘‘ the world forget- 
ting, by the world forgot ”—Walter perfectly 
happy in the companionship of a wife who wor- 


They left England on their | 


eg him. 
ittle by little the mind so nearly wrecked re- | 
gained its old vigor, and Walter Leyburne | 


awoke to the consideration of how mean a part 
he had played, and_how weak a dupe he had 
been in the hands of Jarred Gurner. But no 
consideration that ever arose with him ever les- 
sened his regard for Loo or his belief in her 
truth; that never wavered; no baseness of her 
father’s could degrade her in hise yes. Heremem- 
bered how she had refused to be his wife when 
she stood houseless and friendless by his side, 
loving him as she loved him now; how she had 
rejected him a.second time, when her care and 
tenderness had brought him back to life; how 
honestly and faithfully she had_ stood her 
ground, and insisted that he should have ample 
time for deliberation before he took the fatal 
step. Jarred was pensioned liberally, and told 
to forget. as.much as possible that he had a 
daughter, to which stern decree Loo added a 
tearful postscript to the effect that she should 
always remember and love her father, and would 
come to 862 him whenever she came to England. 
Many a tender letter did Loo write to that faulty 
father in the years of separation that followed 
her marriage. 

In Venice Walter read the announcement of 
Dr. Ollivant’s marriage. 


‘How easily such wounds are healed!” he | 


eried, with a cynical laugh. 
would break her heart about me, Loo.” 

“T should have broken my heart if I had lost 
you,” replied that devotee, with an adoring look. 

“ And yet you seemed willing to lose me, Loo, 
for you refused me twice.” 

“T did not want you to pick me up out of the 
gutter for mere pity’s sake,” she answered, 

“only because I loved you so much.” 

“Tf all men could pick such pearls out of pov- 
erty’s gutter, life would be happier than it is, 
Loo,” said her husband, proudly. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

“ Now at the last ee Love’s latest breath. 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless Hes, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him recover.” 
NEVER did a given number of miles seem 

longer to the impatient traveler than the dis- 

tance between Killarney and London seemed to 

Flora as she journeyed homeward, eager beyond 

all measure of eagerness to make atonement tu 

that sinner for whom she had been so implaca- 
ble a judge three little months ago. 

Dr. Ollivant’s sin, his tacit falsehood, his long- 
sustained hypocrisy, was in no wise lessened by 
the fact of his rival’s escape from the jaws of 
death. The doctor’s part in this business. re- 
mained exactly where it had been before. Yet 
Flora hastened }2¢!: 49 W1~land to forgive him, 


“You thought she | 


| again? 


| sage between Waterford an 


nay, more, to entreat his forgiveness for her un- 
kindness. But then women are rarely logical; 
the exacter sciences, in all their rigid angulari- 
ty, have no place in the soft curves of a wo- 
man’s nature, Walter Leyburne dead had been 
a central figure in the fair Fg of the past, a 
memory fraught with grief, a bright and fault- 
less shade; but Walter Leyburne living, and, by 
his own showing, guilty either of supreme moral 
cowardice or utter indifference to her ie 
was quite another person. She compared his 
conduct with her husband’s, weighed the fickle- 
ness of one against the changeless constancy of 
the other, and naturally gave the preference to 
the man who had sinned for her sake rather than 
to the man who had sinned against her. There 
was as deep a falsehood in Walter’s offer of his 
love to her that summer day at Branscombe, 
while his heart was in reality given to his low- 
born enchantress, as ever there had been in 
Cuthbert Ollivant’s concealment of his part in 
his rival’s supposed death. And of the two 
falsehoods it was easier to Flora to forgive the 
falsehood of the faithful lover. 

Nor was this all. It is more than possible 
that in the secret chamber of her heart she had 
forgiven her husband even before Walter’s res- 
urrection. Pity and yearning and tenderness 
and remorse for hard words spoken had been 
struggling in that womanly breast with a truth- 

woman’s scorn of untruth. Smoldering love 
needed but the slightest spark to kindle into a 
flame; and lo! kindly Providence had given her 
an excuse for pardon. She would go back to 
him and say, “Be happy again, repentant sin- 
ner; the accident in which foolish passion in- 
volved you was not fatal. Your rival lives; no 
more a rival, and never in his brightest hour 
worthy to be measured against so true a lover.” 

All through the autumn night—in the sea pas- 
Milford Haven— 
Flora lay awake, listening to the monotonous 
chorus of the waves, and thinking of the meet- 
ing to which she was journeying. She pictured 
the scene to herself, conjuring up the lonely fig- 
ure that had haunted her among the ash groves 
of Tnisfallen, amidst the silence of the Black Val- 
ley. She thought of her husband sitting alone 
in that grave library to which she had gone so 
often in quest of some favorite author, stealing 

ntly in upon his studious reverie, and seeing 

im look up startled, but always leased at her 
coming, always willing to close his book and 
come to her assistance, to advise, to enlighten, 
to amuse her. Sweet stolen half hours of com- 
panionship in the midst of the busy profession- 
al day, should she ever know their pleasantness 
It was only in looking back at them 
that she had discovered how precious they were. 

She pictured him as he would be at mid-day 
to-morrow, when she had come to the end of her 
journey, and stole in upon him unannounced, 
just as in the days of her happy wifehood. She 

ancied him sitting at his desk, surrounded by 
his usual litter of books and papers, reading one 
of the medical journals in some pause of his day’s 
labor, and how at the sound of her footstep he 
would look up with his calm professional expres- 
sion, just gently sympathetic, as who should say, 
“What new traveler on the ash-strewed way to 


‘death has made my house his halting-place?’ 


And she had fancied how, seeing it was no 
common patient, but his repentant wife who 
had entered his room, he would start up from 
his chair, doubtful, perhaps, for a moment how 
he should receive her, and then, instantly sub- 
jugated by love’s old witchery, open wide his 
arms and fold her to his heart. Oh, sweet, 
sweet, sweet hour! never again would she run 
ihe hase d of eternal banishment from that fond 
shelter. 

But what if imagination’s picture were unre- 
alized? What if he, so strong to love, should 
poe himself as powerful in his resentment? 

at if he should greet her with aversion’s 
Stony look, and point a stern finger to the door, 
and say: 

“Henceforward our homes are apart—I have 
no longer a wife!” 

These two pictures—one, perhaps, just as likely 
to bea forecast of the truth as the obher—haunt- 
ed the sleepless traveler all through that night of 


| fever and unrest. Such a prolonged agony of 
; hope and doubt and fear was concentrated in 


those few hours that, brief as the night was on 
board. the swift steamer, it seemed almost end- 
less to this anxious traveler. 

She was surprised on landing at Milford to 
discover that night was still “at odds with 
morning which was which.” Faint gleams of 
dawning light, pale and sickly, struggled with 
the yellow glare of the lamps in the great empty 
station. ‘ 

“T hope you slept well, my love,” said Mrs. 
Ollivant, who had caught the green hue of the 
waves in her transit, and was crushed and faded 
of aspect as if by the passage of years instead 
of six or eight hours at sea. “I know what a 

od sailor you are, and that you can sleep on 

oard a steamer ;” this with a plaintive sigh. 

‘“*No, mamma, I couldn’t pleeh, mes T had 
so many things to think about. But I hope you 
were not ill,” added Flora, sympathetically, sea- 
sickness being inscribed in unmistakable char- 
acters upon the elder lady’s brow. 

‘My dear, I was in the hands of Providence,” 
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replied Mrs. Ollivant, gravely, ‘‘and the stew- 
ardess was very attentive. But there was one 
period of the night when I felt that if we had 
gone to the bottom it wouldn’t have signified 
much to me.” 

Through those chill gleams of newborn day, 
unattractive of aspect, like most newly created 
things, the travelers sped onward across the 
hilly Welsh country, at first open and pastoral 
—a sheep country, evidently—and anon to dis- 
tricts famous for coal and iron, where the earth 
was overhung with a smoky pall, and a general 
blackness and grimness pervaded everything; 
oe English cathedral cities and obscure manu- 

acturing towns; leaving the hills behind, and 
with them the romance and charm of the land- 
scape; into the verdant rural home counties, 
with their somewhat tea-board prettiness; by 
the rushy river that winds below the gentle 
slopes of Caversham, across the bridge that 
spans the same bright river by pleasant Maiden- 
head—favorite resort of the tired Londoner— 
and'so onward till the clear autumn air thick- 
ens over the multudinous roofs of the mighty 


city. 

They were at Paddington—Mrs. Ollivantlook- 
ing a monument of Neptune’s inhumanity, Flora 
pall as death, but with a bright resolute look in 
eye and lip. 

“Mamma,” she said, in a quick, decided way, 
a few minutes before they reached the terminus, 
“you take a cab and the luggage, and drive 
across to Waterloo, and go on to Teddington by 
the first train that will take you there. t know 
how anxious “A are about the house.” 

“But you'll come with me, won’t you, Flora?” 

“No, mamma. I shall drive straight to Wim- 
Tf all goes well, I shall 

persuade him to come to the Willows with me 
in time for dinner. If we do not come by that 
time you may know that he has refused to for- 
give me. But in that case I shall come home 
alone most likely.” 

“My dear child, how can you doubt his for- 
giveness? He has never blamed in my hear- 
me, 7 He has always taken all blame upon him- 
self. 

“Tt is his nature to be generous,” answered 
Flora, gravely. ‘‘I do not say that he has been 
altogether blameless, but I have been too hard 
in judging the one error of his life. T have for- 
gotten how much I owe him, what manifold 
oe T have for gratitude and indulgence and 

ove. 

“Go to him, dear, and be assured of his for- 
giveness. I shall look forward anxiously for 
your arrival at the Willows. Dinner at seven, 
T suppose, as usual? And I will take care to have 
everything nice,” added Mrs, Ollivant, full of 
maternal solicitude, and not a little agitated by 
the prospect of reconciliation between those two 
whom she loved so well, yet anxious withal upon 
the question of fish and the possibilities of par- 
tridges. ‘These sordid material things have their 
influence upon the spiritual half of existence, 
mind and matter being curiously interwoven in 
our lower nature. A good dinner is not with- 
out its function in domestic life, and an offended 
husband is more prone to the melting mood after 
soles a la maitre @hotel and a well roasted par- 
tridge than after the frugal housewife’s leg of 
mutton and caper sauce.” 

So the two ladies took separate cabs at the 
Paddington terminus, Mrs. Ollivant driving to 
Waterloo, under a perilous mountain of port- 
manteaus, Flora to Wimpole street. 

How slowly the rumbling old four-wheel cab 
drove! It was such a little way, yet the first 
half of the journey seemed long. But when she 
saw the familiar Marylebone road and the well- 
known street corners, Flora’s heart grew heavy 
with an awful fear, and she would gladly have 
lengthened the distance between her and the 
home she had so longed toreach. The cab turn- 
ed into Wimpole street with many a jolt and 
groan. There were the two rows of monoto- 
nous houses staring each other out of counte- 
nance, the whitened door-steps, the shining 
brass plates on professional doors, the balcony 
boxes, with their scarlet geranium and fading 
mignonette, the plate-glass windows, and inva- 
riable draperies—crimson damask below, white 
muslin above—here a bird cage, there a man or 
maid servant looking out, like Sisera’s mother 
at the lattice—and then Flora’s heart gave a 
great thump as the cab, after plunging at the 
curbstone uncertainly once or twice, came to a 
standstill opposite Dr. Ollivant’s door. 

His house looked the dingiest in the street. 
The door-steps had been neglected—those broad 
expanses of stone which had once been of spot- 
less whiteness, which had been_hearth-stoned 
twice a day, if need were, under Mrs. Ollivant’s 
firm rule. There were straws and shreds of 
London rubbish in the corners; the brass plate 
was dull; the geraniums in the dining-room 
window-boxes were languishing for lack of wa- 
ter; the half-drawn blinds hung awry. Deso- 
lation was imprinted upon the house-front—for 
tye fronts of houses have their unmistakable 
language. 

Flora’s heart sunk at the t of her old 
home. The change was her fault, She had 
robbed her husband of the faithful housewife 
who had made his home bright and pleasant for 
him; for her selfish pleasure Mrs, Ollivant had 
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deserted the post of duty, and left her son home- 
less. A neglected house is no home. 

The factotum med the door as usual, but 
even he had an air of having run to seed. He 
wore his morning jacket of striped linen instead 
of the respectable black which it had been his 
wont to assume ere this hour of the day, and the 
jacket looked limp and =. The man him- 
selt had a haggard look, as of one who had kept 
late hours. 

Flora said not a word, but crossed the hall to 
the consulting-room, opened the door, and went 
in, heedless of whether she might interrupt some 

rofessional interview by that unauthorized en- 
Fratice. 

The room was empty. The papers on the 
doctor’s desk were blown about as the autumn 
wind rushed in from the hall. There stood his 
vacant chair, dusty as with the dust of man 
days—that solemn-looking, morocco-cover 
high-backed arm-chair in which the physician 
had been wont to sit as in the place of judg- 
ment, and issue sentence of life or death. A 
er of unopened letters lay on the desk; a spider 
had spun a gossamer bridge from stopper to stop- 
per of the tarnished silver inkstand. 

“Oh, ma’am,” gasped the butler, ‘I am 
thankful to providence that you’ve come home! 
If ’'d known where to write, [ should have writ- 
ten to youor your mamma-in-law within the last 
three or four days, though my master ordered me 
not. 

“Write to me—about what?” cried Flora, 
sorely agitated. 

Something evil had arisen—what she knew 
not. The aspect of the house presaged ca- 
lamity. 

: n. s Dr. Ollivant away?” she asked, breath- 
essly. 

The room looked as if it had been deserted for 
weeks, 

‘Away? Oh, no, ma’am; he’s tooill for that.” 

“ Til—is he ill?” 

“Didn't he tell you, ma’am, in his letters? 
He told me he had ‘said all that was necessar 
about himself, and that I was not to trouble 
about writing to you, even if he got ever so bad, 
but just. to bring in a hospital nurse, and leave 
him in Mr. Darley’s hands—Mr. Darley of Bed- 
ford me you know, ma’am—and let him pull 
through.” 

“What is the matter? Pray, pra 
every ena: Is he very ill?’ asked 

y- 


tell me 
‘ora, pit- 
eous: 

Oh, tenderness, forgiveness, remorse, that came 
too late. 

“God have pity on me,” she prayed, inward- 
ly, ‘‘and save me from the anguish of unavail- 
ing regret!” 

‘Well, ma’am, I hope not very ill; but Mr. 
Darley owned last night that he didn’t like the 
turn master had taken, and he sent me for Dr. 
Bayne, round in the square; and the two —_ 
tlemen was together talking for nearly half an 
hour, and they changed the medicine, as if they 
didn’t know their own minds—and Mr. Darley 
told me to get in an extra nurse for night; and 
there I was in a cab half over London till after 
midnight; but I got a young person at last at 
the institution at Highbury, and a very nice 
yo person she is.” 

“Has he been ill long?” Flora asked, taking off 
her hat and jacket hastily with trembling hands. 

“Over three weeks, ma’am, off and on. It 
began with a chill, shivery-like, and then a kind 
of Sow fever hanging about him—no pepe) no 
rest. I could tell when I cleaned the lamp of a 
morning how many hours he’d sat in his room 
overnight. But he saw his patients and went 
his daily round just as usual for a week; then 
all at once he knocked under, and took to his 
bed. ‘It’s no use,’ he said; ‘tell eae who 
call that I'm out of town. Pll ask Mr. Darley 
to see my regular patients.’ And I went to 
fetch Mr. Darley, and he has attended master 
ever since.” 

“Tl go to him at once,” said Flora, moving 
toward the stairs. 

The man followed her nervously. 

“Tm afraid you'll find him very bad, ma’am,” 
he said. ‘‘ You must be prepared to see a great 
change in him.” 

“Tam repared for anything,” she answered, 
with a i; “except to lose him.” 

And then she ran up stairs, swift and light of 
footstep, making no sound upon the thickly-car- 
peted stone. 

She opened the door of the front-room on the 
second floor—the room that; had been newly fur- 
nished for the doctor’s bride—expecting to find 
the invalid there. But to her surprise she saw 
the furniture swathed in brown holland, the 
room empty. All things had been kept with 
religious care; the dressing-room, with its tur- 

uoise-and-gold upholstery, was shrouded from 

ust and light; carpet, curtains, mirrors, all 
covered. The rooms she had sanctified by her 
Eas were to be profaned by no footfall in 

er absence. So near fanaticism is true love! 

The back-room on this floor was Mrs. Ollivant’s, 
and the door was locked, Flora mounted the 
next flight swiftly; breathlessly, and opened the 
door of that room where she had awakened one 
winter afternoon from the long night of deliri- 
um. Yes, he was there; on the bed where she 
had lain through so many fever-haunted nights 
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reposed the wasted form of her deserted husband. 
She could see the sharp angles of his figure be- 
neath the tumbled bedclothes. The nurse was 
sitting at a table ie the window taking notes of 
her case. A. clock ticked upon the mantel- 
piece, a pinched little fire burned in the grate. 

the room was littered with medicine bottles, all 
the apparatus of sickness ready—weapons where- 
by Lite does battle with his grim adversary, 
Death. 

He was awake; the large hollow eyes were 
turned toward the door by which Flora entered, 
but with how vacant a gaze! He looked at her, 
and did not know her. 

She went over to the bed, knelt down beside 
it, took his burning hand in hers, whispered to 
him softly, kissed his parched lips. Without 
avail. There was no one in this wide world 
more strange to him than she. 

“Another nurse!” he said, wearily. ‘‘ What 
is the use of all this fuss?’ 

“Not a hired nurse, Cuthbert; your wife— 
your sorrowful, loving wife—come back to 
nurse you. Look at me, dear. Your own true 
wife has returned, never to leave you again.” 

He turned his haggard eyes to her face, and 
stared at her fixedly, without one ray of recog- 
nition. ; 

“* What is the good of all these people?” he ex- 
claimed. I had better be in an hospital at once, 
if my room is to be full of hospital nurses. Go 
away, please,” to Flora, “‘and leave me in peace, 
if you can. You are always tormenting me 
about something.” 

The nurse, oS had started up, surprised at 
Flora’s entrance, now came forward, and took 
possession of the intruder with a professional 
air of authority. 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am, you mustn’t talk 
tohim. The doctors say he must be kept very 
quiet.” 

“ But Iam his wife—” 

“Yes, ma’am, and your coming in so sudden- 
ly might have given him a shock if he had 
known you. Perhaps it was lucky he didn’t 
recognize you.” 

“Lucky!” repeated Flora, with a blank look. 
‘* Will he ever know me again, I wonder?” 

‘Oh dear, yes; don’t be afraid, ma’am,” an- 
swered the nurse, cheerfully; it was so easy for 
a hired nurse, who came and went like the 
wind, to be cheerful. ‘‘ He’ll come round again 
and remember you, I dare say, before long. it 
have seen worse cases of typhoid than him.” 

“But he is dangerously ill, is he not?” asked 
Flora, hopelessly. 

“The doctors are anxious about him, ma’am; 
but with care— It is not a hopeless case, You 
mustn’t think that, ma’am. Pray don’t!” 

‘“* What have you been writing there?” 

“Only my journal of the case,ma’am. The 
doctors wish me to keep an account of every- 
thing the patient takes—a spoonful of jelly or 
an ounce of beef tea. I give him everything in 
that two-ounce glass. It’s most important that 
he should take nourishment and be kept quiet.” 

“ Does his mind wander much?” 

“No, ma’am, not very bad; but he sometimes 
says odd things. He has talked of you a great 
deal in the last few days, and has sometimes 
fancied you were in the room.” f 

‘* And now I have come he does not know me. 
That seems hard.” 


if I could be of use in any way,” pl 

‘* Indeed, ma’am, there is very little to be 
done. You might help me, perhaps, when I 
have to give him medicine, or wine, or beef tea. 
He dislikes taking anything, and it is sometimes 
quite difficult to get him to take it.” 

“T will gladly: com nee in any way,” said 
Flora, eagerly. ‘Is feel less miserable if I 
can be of ever so little use. May I stay in the 
room, please? I will be very quiet.” 

All this was spoken in so subdued a tone that 
the sound of the two voices could hardly reach 
the bed where the patient lay, moving head or 
arms restlessly every now and then in utter 
weariness. 

“The doctor said he was to be kept so very 
quiet, ma’am; there was to be nobody but the 
nurse in his room; but if you will not talk or 
move, about much 1 should think you might 
stay. 

It seemed a hard thing to deny a wife the 
right to sit in her dying husband’s chamber, for 
the nurse had but the faintest ees of a happy 
issue out of Dr. Ollivant’s peril. It was not eh 
virulence of the disease that was to be feared so 
much as the weakness of the patient. He had 
not cared to live, and he had let life slip away 
from him. He had wasted the wealth of a vig- 
orous constitution upon long nights of sleepless- 
ness—weariest vigils, full of sad thoughts and 
bitter, vain — He had willfully squandered 
the forces of his manhood, reckless of his loss, 
Life without Flora meant misery. He had been 
too much of a man to end the difficulty with a 
dose of prussic acid or a pistol] bullet; but he had 
not been enough of a istian to trust in God 
for the coming of the brighter day; and he had 
been glad when he felt his strength ebbing away 
from him, and saw his years dwindling to the 
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briefest span. Of what avail was that empty 
arid future which lies between ruined hopes and 
the grave? His wife had renounced him. His 
child had been taken from him. No other child 
would ever be born to him, to be the staff and 
comfort of his age. He had earned more than 
enough to secure the independence of his moth- 
er’s declining years. There was no reason why 
he should desire life, either on his own account 
or for the sake of others. So when he found his 
strength leaving him, and the insidious low féver 
—a poison inhaled, perchance, in hospital ward 
or fetid alley, acting upon a debilitated constitu- 
tion—that fever whose danger he knew so well, 
fastening its deadly grip upon him, he had no 
sentiment but gladness. 

“She will feel just a shade of sorrow, per- 
haps,” he said to himself, ‘‘ when somebody tells 
her that I am dead; just one brief pang of regret 
for him who loved as Othello loved—not wisely. 
And then some new, bright life will open before 
her; and a few years hence, when she has form- 
ed new ties, and is the center of some happy 
home, she will look back at her past, and all the 
days that she spent with me will seem only a 
brief, unfinished chapter in the full volume of 
her life. To me it has been the whole book; to 
her it may appear only an episode.” 

Thus Cuthbert Ollivant had laid himself down 
bh calmly when the hour came in which hoe 
could no longer perform his daily task-work. It 
was not until he felt a cloud stealing over mind 
and senses, and his wits wandering as he tried 
to concentrate his attention upon a patient’s an- 
swers to his almost mechani seat that 
the doctor felt it was time for him to succumb. 
Physical weakness or weariness would have 
hardly driven him away from his consulting- 
room—he clung to his work as the one thing left 
to him in life—but when he felt his mind troubled, 
and found his hand falter uncertainly in the 
writing of a simple prescription, he was fain to 
confess that his working days were over. 

‘‘Opus operatum est,” he said to himself. 
““My career is finished, and it stops short of 
fame.” 

He went up-stairs to his room on the third 
floor one bright September afternoon, and laid 
himself down upon his bed, with a quiet convic- 
tion that this was for him the end of all earthly 
business. He would fain have let life gently 
glide away without wearisome endeavor to re- 
vive the expiring flame, and it was only to sat- 
isfy his faithful old servant thathe allowed Mr. 
Darley to be called in. 

This gentleman, a family practitioner of stand- 
ing, had done his best, but the malady had not 

ielded to his skill.’ The patient's’ weakness 

ad increased day after day, and Mr. Darley 
had confessed unwillingly that the time of peril 
had come. Unless a change for the better oc- 
curred before many hours were over, the end 
was inevitable. 

Tt was at this crisis that Flora arrived in Wim- 
pole street. 

All that a she sat by her husband’s bed, in 
the shadow of the curtains, and heard his rest- 
less movements, his broken murmured wi 
disjointed sentences, in which her own name 
sometimes occurred, but which were at other 
times purely scientific, with here and there a 
few words of Latin. She made no further ef- 
fort to win his recognition. The nurse had told 
her silence and aoe were of vital consequence 
and she obeyed the letter. With her heart 
yearning toward the unconscious sufferer, she 
sat quietly in her shadowy corner, breathing 
voiceless prayers for his recovery. it was only 
after seven o’clock that she thought of poor 
Mrs. Ollivant, at this moment placidly expect- 
ing her son and daughter at the Willows. 
“ Poor mamma!” she said to herself; “I ought 
to telegraph to her. How cruel of me not to 
have sent for her sooner—how cruel to keep her 
away from her son’s sick-bed!” She stole noise- 
lessly from the room, ran down-stairs to the old 
servant, and dispatched him to the telegraph 
office with a are ot 

“Dear mamma, Cuthbert is very ill. Come 
at once,” 

At oe o'clock came Mr. Darley, and Dr. 
Bayne from Cavendish square. How Flora’s 
heart sunk as the two grave elderly men came 
into the room, and bent over the sick-bed, and 
ordered a candle to be brought, and examined 
their har with a professional unceremonious- 
ness that seemed like race They listened 
to his breathing, and pepe is chest and back, 
and experimented with him in various way 
and anon looked at each other gravely, an 
whispered a little together with dismal meaning, 
as it seemed to Flora, She sat motionless, say- 
ing not a word, and neither of the doctors had 
any idea of her presence till the nurse informed 
them in a whisper that young Mrs Ollivant had 
come home, and wished to be allowed to help in 
nursing her husband. 

Then the two ga turned to her with a 
friendly sympathetic air, and murmured a few 
kindly words, but words that had no hopefulness 


in them. 

Flora heard them in silence, and then follow- 
ed them out of the room. 

“Gentlemen,” she cried, piteously, when they 
were on the landing outside, “‘ tell me the truth} 
Will my husband die?” 
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“My dear Mrs. Ollivant,” said Dr, Bayne, 
who had been a frequent visitor in Wimpole 
street during her happy wedded life, ‘‘ while the 
faintest spark of life still remains there is always 
a ray of hope; but I fear, I sadly fear, my poor 
friend is dying.” 

She looked at him tearlessly for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, gently: 

2 T thant you for telling me the truth. It is 

She went back to her husband’s room—in the 
abandonment of her grief forgot all that she had 
been told about the need of quietness—and flung 
herself on her knees by his side. 

‘“My love, my love,” she sobbed—“‘my lost 
love! Is there no forgiveness in heaven for my 
sin against you?” 

Her voice, those keen accents of anguish, 
pierced the dimness of delirium. Cuthbert Olli- 
vant opened his eyes and looked at her, this 
time with recognition in his gaze. 

‘* Flora!” he murmured, faintly. 

There was neither surprise nor joy in his 
tone. _ In his utter weakness of mind and body, 
he had passed beyond the region of strong emo- 
tions. 

““ My love, it is I—-your wife—your sorrowful, 
repentant wife!” 

‘ No,” he said, with ever so faint a touch of 
wonder; “ that cannot be; my wife hates me.” 

She remembered her words in the garden that 
fatal summer evening—words of unmitigated 
hatred and contempt; words keener than a 
sword-thrust, and harder to forget. 

“My dearest, I was unjust, cruel, ungrateful,” 
sob! Flora. ‘‘ It has pleased God to open my 
eyes to my. wickedness. I have something to 
tell you about Walter by-and-by—something 
that will set your mind at rest. Oh, live, dear- 
est—live for my sake, and all my life to come 
shall be one long atonement!” 

He contemplated her mutely for a few mo- 
ments with a strangely pathetic look, and then 
answered, quietly: p 

“Too late, my dear.. The pitcher is broken at 
the fountain.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIUI. 
“There is a deep nick in Time’s restless wheel, 
For each man’s good; when which nick comes, it 
strikes; 
As rhetoric yet works not persuasion, 
But only is a mean to make it work, 
So no man riseth by his real merit, 
But when it cries clink in his Raiser’s spirit.” 


“Fate hath no voice but the heart's impulses.” 


HAvinG once, in a fortunate hour, made a halt 
upon the road to ruin, Jarred Gurner seemed 
fairly disposed to stop short altogether upon 
that’ broad highway, and to turn his steps 
toward that narrower and more thorny path 
which honest indus travels, not altogether 
without cheering sunshine or mild refreshing 
shower. 

The sight of his daughter, refined and beau- 
tified by her three on of a 9 married 
life, the thought of his bonny lass Loo made 
a lady, and yet not too proud to own and 
Pn him, had not been without a wholesome 
effect. 

‘“‘ Hang it all!” he exclaimed, after that unex~ 
pected visit of Mrs. Leyburne’s in Voysey street, 
‘come what may, I won’t disgrace Loo; no abu- 
sive snob shall ever put her out of countenance 
by wien § her father a welsher. Ill try and 
make both ends meet with the three hun a 
year Leyburne allows me, and Pll live like an 
artist and a gentleman. d the first in 
that direction,” added Jarred, with a touch of 
rancor, ‘‘shall be to shut up that blessed rag- 
shop down-stairs.” t 

The second-hand wardrobe had been ever a 
bone of contention between Mrs. Gurner and her 
son. It was a trade against which Jarred’s soul 
reyolted. He hated the look of the tawdry fine- 
ry hanging in the window; he was suspicious of 
the women who came, pment: sheltered by 
the shades of evening, to buy or sell. The traffic 
might add a few shillings to the weekly stoc 
but its tawdry abit aA was poorly aton 
for by the shillings that dribbled through Mrs. 
Gurner’s hands, and served to pay the milkman, 
or propitiate the chandler with a trifle on ac- 
count. 

Jarred went down-stairs at once, and into the 
shop, where he made a contemptuous survey of 
his mother’s stock in trade, set forth and dis- 
played in a manner which Mrs, Gurner consider- 
ed “‘taking:” a limp, blue gauze ball dress, 
erowned with a crumpled wreath of artificial 
camellias; a pair of soiled white satin shoes 
daintily placed side by side with a dilapidated 
fan; a rusty black moire antique, gracefully 
draped with a ragged yak lace shawl; a ruby 
velvet bonnet, perched on the top of an imita- 
tion sable muff, suggestive of comfortable attire 
for the coming winter. 

“TT ens tee taking them in the heap, the 
might realize a five-pound note,” mused ieee 

. Gurner emerged from her retirement on 
the other side of ascreen of drapery, and con- 
fronted her son with an injured air. She had 
been reading the seven number of Mabel 
Mandeville; or, the Duchess’s Death-Warrant, 
ina comfortable corner, sheltered from autumn’s 
sharpening breezes by a tumbled velvet paletot 


a a silk dress or two hanging on a clothes- 
orse. 

‘*-You’ve no call to depreciate the stock, Jar- 
red,” she said, ‘‘ You the full benefit of 
that one pound seventeen and sixpence I got for 
the voylet satin, and if it hadn’t been for that 
money we should have been left without a drop 
ot water for the tea-kettle The collector called 
that very afternoon, are out of patience.” 

“That's all very well, mother, but how many 
one pound seventeen and sixpences have we ever 

t out of this blessed hole? Half a crown or 
three and sixpence has been about your biggest 
line, in a general way.” 

‘Tt has been a help, Jarred.” 

“ Perhaps it has, but I mean to try if we can’t 
do without such helps in future. I’ve always 
detested the business, you know, and the class of 
people it brings about us, whether they’re lady’s- 
maids out of place or something worse; and now 
that Loo has come home, as good a lady as any 
in the land, ’'ve made up my mind to shut up 
shop. So you may just put your rags together, 
and call in some one to value them, and then se 
’em off-hand.” . 

“ There’s the good-will of the business, Jarred, 
if you think of moving,” suggested Mrs. Gurner, 
dolefully. 

“The good-will of a business that brings in 
something under fifteen shillings a week at its 
best!” ejaculated Jarred, contemptuously. ‘‘ Be- 
side, I don’t think of moving; I mean to furnish 
this room decently as a parlor, instead of pig- 
ging in that hole at the back; and in short, 
mother, though I dare say you won’t believe me, 
I mean to turn over a new leaf, and live like an 
artist and an honest man.” 

“Tm sure I’m very glad to hear you say as 
much, Jarred,” replied Mrs. Gurner, with an 
emphasis on the word “say.” ‘‘Three hun- 
dred a year ought to be enough for us to live 
upon comfortab: y and kéep up a genteel appear- 


ce. 

“T don’t know about the genteel appearance,” 
said Mr. Gurner, doubtfully. ‘If it means liv- 
ing in a terrace of tabbies and government 
clerks, and going to church on Sunday morn- 
ings, it’s out o my line. Voysey street does 
well enough for me.” 

Mrs. Gurner heaved a plaintive sigh. 

“Tt isn’t Voysey street I’m afraid of, Ji He 
she said, ‘‘ but the publics in the neighborhood. 
You'll never be free from temptation while you 
live within five minutes’ w of the King’s 


Jarred laughed this remonstrance to scorn. 

“Do you ——— that a tavern parlor is an 
institution peculiar to the neighborhood of Voy- 
sey street, mother?” he asked. ‘‘ There are pu 
lics in your virtuous suburbs—yes, and sport- 
ing publics, too—in spite of the tabbies. But I 
do honestly mean to cut the turf. It has never 
brought me luck. I haven't the right sort of 
brains for book-making. It wants your stolid 
ea dullard tomake a Napoleon of the turf. 

never was good at figures. Art and arithme- 
tic won’t run in double harness.” 

Comforted by this view of things, Mr. Gur- 
ner felt equal to turning his back upon the sport- 
ing public and the ring. It was a consoling sen- 
sation to feel himself too good for that kind of 
life, and to ascribe his failure to a superior 
genius. Nor had his friends of the turf behaved 
ecu well to him of Jate. Even Mr. 

obury, that mildest of butchers, had forgotten 
himself so far as to use insulting reference with 
regard to the non-payment of that crown piece 
borrowed on Hampton race-course—a paltry 
sum which no gentleman would bave degraded 
himselt by remembering. His coffers being re- 
plenished by a handsome gift from Louisa, Jar- 
red devised the most cutting manner of repay- 
ing the most trifling loan, loftily ignoring divers 
previous amounts, which would have swollen 
the crown to a five-pound note. He called at 
Mr. Jobury’s one day at the family dinner-hour, 
and delivered the five shillings, with sundry 
half-pence, neatly wrapped in paper and deli- 
eately sealed, to the si domestic who opened 
the door, requesting the maiden, in a voice in- 
tended to be audible in Mr. Jobury’s parlor, to 
inform her master that he refunded herewith 
the loan Mr. Jobury had been so uneasy about 
rincipal and interest to date, and that he would 
obliged for a receipt in full at Mr. Jobury’s 
convenience. 

This message, delivered in Jarred’s haughtiest 
tone, meant eternal divorcement between Jo- 
bury and Gurner. Three days afterward Mr. 
Gurner received an unmistakably feminine epis- 
tle, in a scratchy calligraphy nning with 
Mr. Jobury’s compliments, and finishing in the 
first person with small 7’s, requesting the zobey 
ment of those other moneys for which Mr. 
Gurner stood indebted to his quondam friend. 
But of this somewhat vituperative composition 
Jarred discreetly avoided all acknowledgment. 

Having thus vered himself from his bosom 
friend, Jarred felt that he was on his way to the 
Temple of Virtue. The sight of his daughter 
had moved him deeply. Her grace, her refine- 
ment, awakened in him a new di for his 
own sordid life; her affection, unc ed and 
unchanging, touched some gentler chord in his 
nature. e@ remembered remorsefully how 
little he had ever done to culture so bright a 


flower; how this poor child had grown up, like 
Cinderella, amidst dirt and ashes, without even 
a fairy godmother; and how small a right he 
had to the love she yielded him so freely. 

**T suppose you had to come to me on the sly, 
my girl,” he said to his daughter that night a 
Voysey street. 

“No, father, I have never any secrets from 
Walter,” she answered, gently. ‘‘We only 
reached London at four o'clock this afternoon. 
We are staying at the Charing Cross for a few 
days before we start for our autumn tour, and 
directly after dinner I sent for a cab and came 
here to you. Grandmother was so pleased to 
see me! It seemed like old times—except that 
there was no nagging,” added Loo, with a smile. 

“ But your husband. didn’t like your coming 
here, ’'l) warrant,” said Jarred, moodily, 

“Well, no, father, honestly he would keep us 
apart if he could. He hasn’t quite forgiven you 
for keeping him in hiding all the time he was 
ill. He thinks that through your conduct on 
that occasion he has been made to play a paltry 
part toward that poor young lady, Miss Cham- 


ney.” 

% Why, what a blessed fool you are, Loo!” 
exclaimed her father, with ey ari aggrava- 
tion and contempt. ‘‘ Don’t you know that he 
would have married that poor young lady but 
for my coup detat? It lhad not contrived to 
make Dr. Ollivant believe he was dead and done 
for, young Leyburne would have been taken 
home to Mr. Chamney’s house, and nursed and 
petted and cried over by the young lady, and 
then when he got well of course he’d have married 
her, as in duty bound, and been miserable ever 
afterward, since any one with an eye in his 
head could have told that you were the only 
woman he ever cared for. There never was 
such a pig-headed, ungrateful girl as you, Loo. 
for looking at things in the wrong light. If it 
hadn’t been for my seizing upon the chance that 
Providence flung in my way, you'd never have 
been Walter Leyburne’s wife!” 

“T know that, father, and the knowledge of it 
has given me many a miserable hour. - Lowe all 
my happiness to a trick. I feel as if we had set 
a snare for Walter, and that I was the meanest 
of women in marrying him.” 

** You couldn’t have married him if he hadn’t 
asked you, and he wouldn’t have married youif 
he hadn’t loved you better than any one else,” 
retorted Jarred, with ever increasing contempt. 
“ But I think you might be grateful to the man 
who saved your lover from his ehtanglement 
with another woman, and brought you and him 
together, by one happy stroke of business, If 
I'd been a sleepy kind of a customer, and let the 

‘olden opportunity slip by me, you wouldn’t be 
rs. Walter Leyburne.” 

Touched by this reproof, Loo put her arms 
round her father’s neck, and kissed him as ten- 
der 4 as at their first greeting. 

‘Dear father, I am not ungrateful,” she said; 
6 a“ know that all you did was done for my sake. 

y— 

‘“Only you’re ashamed to. remember that you 
owe all your good fortune to your poor old fa- 
ther’s help. Never mind, Loo! it is but the wa 
of the world. Whena man has mounted a lad- 
der, the first thing he does is to kick it down. 
T'm net offended, and I’m not rised.” 

Jarred stood upon his dignity or a few min- 
utes after this, and Loo had some slight difficulty 
in bringing him round again to his pleasanter 
humor, But he could not long resist the bland- 
ishments of the daughter who had been made a 
lady. She had an air and a grace that were so 
new to him. Her voice, always rich and full, 
had now a subdued sweetness that moved him 
like music. The wandering life she had led with 
her artist husband, the communion with all that 
is loveliest and grandest in nature, the study of 
all that is purest and noblest in art, had been a 
higher educational process than any formal scho- 
lastic routine ever devised by mortal teacher, and 
Loo had profited by her opportunities of culture. 
Jarred’s rugged nature succumbed to a new in- 
Sr dd rartingithat nian ht eatddoceh 

ing that nig Os er purse 
into her father’s hand, - : 

“Tt’s only a little of my pocket-money, fa- 
ther, ” she said, “‘ but I dare say it may be use- 


‘“My dear, it will,” replied Jarred, frankly. 

‘* And by-and-by, if I can persuade Walter to 
= in England and settle down to his work, and 
make a name for himself, as ] am sure he could, 
I shall be able to come to see you, very often, fa~ 
ther,” Loo said, tenderly. ‘‘ You would likeme 
to come, wouldn’t you? v 

‘‘ Like you to come! Why, what else in the 
world have I to be fond of or proud of, Loo? 
eo you know I always was proud of you, m 

; not thatl ever thought you’d grow up su 
a beauty.” . 

% “f perhaps Walter might be of some use 
to you professionally,” continued Loo, blushin 
at the paternal praise. ‘‘He could recommen 
you to people who want pictures restored or vi- 
olins doe—renovated,” said Loo, tripping a little 
over the dubious word. 

“Perhaps he might, my dear, if he cared to 
take so much trouble,” replied Jarred, rather 


stiffly. 
And thus father and daughter had parted a 
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day or two before Mr. and Mrs. Leyburne left 
London for that pleasant leisurely tour which 
brought them ultimately to the Irish lakes. 


It was the remembrance of this interview 
with his daughter which inspired Jarred with 
the yearning for a life somewhat more decent 
in tone than the loose fragmentary existence he 
had been leading for the last year or two. He 
did not sigh for actual respectability—days and 
nights regulated bythe clock, meals at stated 
hours, a ten-roomed house in the suburbs, a 
bed of geraniums in a garden fourteen feet by 
twelve, and a parlor-maid with a white apron. 
These things had no attraction for him. But it 
had somehow entered into his mind that there 
was a better life within his capacity than that 
downhill career which he had been traveling 
with such companions as Joseph Jobury and that 
gentleman’s particular circle. Nay, evoked from 
some hidden depths in his nature, there had 
shone forth of latestray gleams of manhood and 
independence. That five-pound note earned 
from Mr. Ahasuerus, the violin dealer, by his 
own patient labor, had been sweeter to him than 
Dr. Ollivant’s hush-money, or even largess from 
Walter Leyburne, on whose purse a father-in-law 
has some claim. 

Jarred called in the nearest auctioneer with- 
out delay, and asked his advice as to the disposal 
of the second-hand wardrobe. Mr. Plyson the 
auctioneer, who was experienced in the sale and 
barter of petty stocks in trade, looked about 
him dubiously for a minute or so before reply- 
ing. 

How long have you had the business?’ he 
asked Mr, Gurner, 

“Tts my mother’s business, not mine,” an- 
swered Jarred, contemptuously. “She’s been 
trading in these blessed rags for the last nine- 
teen or twenty years, I believe.” 

“Then why not sell the stock and good-will 
together?” asked the auctioneer. 

“ That’s what I say,” ejaculated Mrs, Gurner, 
dolefully. 

‘** Put an advertisement in Lloyd’s Weekly— 
‘A genteel old established business, admirabl 
adapted to a widow or two sisters. Only a aungall 
capital required. Nothing degrading to the 
feelings,’” 

“That's how T’ve always looked at it,” 
moaned Mrs. Gurner. 

“The stock by itself would hardly realize ten 
pounds, I should think,” said the professional 
valuer; ‘‘but the stock and good-will ought to 
bring fifty.” 

“TE you put it in that light, I’m agreeable,” 
answered Jarred. ‘‘I don’t know that [ wouldn’t 
as lief live anywhere else, provided I can get a 
north light.” 

The matter was decided on the spot. The auc- 
tioneer was to find a purchaser for the business 
and a tenant for the house in one and the same 
person, and Mrs. Gurner and her son were to 
transport their household goods to some new 
abode, Socleverly did this accomplished agent 
manage matters that in less than three weeks he 
reappeared in Voysey street with two maiden 
sisters whose minds were set upon a genteel 
business, and who entertained Mrs. Gurner’s 
ideas about the vulgarity of scales and weights. 
To these two spinsters, sallow of complexion 
and sour of aspect, Mr. Plyson exhibited Mrs, 
Gurner’s account-books, and demonstrated by a 
species of arithmetical conjuration that the 
business had been an eminently remunerative 
one during that lady’s lengthened career. He 
dwelt much upon the ladies’ wardrobe having 
been established twenty years, whereby he 
argued its uncheckered prosperity; and was al- 
together so convincing that the elderly spinsters, 
after coming backward and forward sever: 
times, and ‘“‘mauling about” the stock in trade, 
as Jarred called it, ultimately agreed to give 
five-and-forty pounds for the stock and good- 
will, and to become proprietors as annual ten- 
ants, of the house and lodgers, ‘all unfurnished 
and permanencies,” Mrs. Gurner remarked, 
proudly. 

Mrs. Gurner was ravished at the prospect of 
removal to a new abode. Her dreams were 
haunted by visions of eight-roomed tenements 
at Brompton or South Kensington—districts 
which nowadays xeproode a distinction without 
a difference. She thought seriously of the Ken- 
nington road, and had her fancies about Cam- 
berwell; and in her daily tasks and nightly 
slumbers she was pursued by the image of a nice 
little bit of garden, which with the natural yearn- 
ing of a soul long prisoned in a labyrinthine wil- 
derness of brick and mortar, she had set her 
mind upon possessing. — 

“Tt would be such an interest for you, Jarred,” 
she pleaded, ‘‘and so om for your health, to do 
a little gardening of a morning before break- 
fast, if it was only to train a’ scarlet-runner. 
You’d enjoy your roll and your rasher, or your 
Yarmouth bi oater, ever so much better for a 
breath of fresh air,” 

“Well, I shouldn’t mind a bit of a grass-plot, 
and a tree to smoke my pipe under,” said Jarred, 
yieldingly. 


“ Or an arbor, Jarred, with a nice little table 


ever so Many years ago, when you took me for | 


an outing, Jarred? We did so enjoy ourselves, 
and it was quite romantic and rural-like to hear 
the cows lowing in the meadows, and see the 
hansoms driving past to the Welsh Harp.” 

‘Pll tell you what,” said Jarred, after a few 
thoughtful whiffs of his pipe, ‘I wouldn’t mind 
a nice little detached cottage, where we could 
be snug and comfortable and all to ourselves, 
and where Loo could come and see us when she 
had the mind, without having a pack of street 
boys and magging old women staring at her. 
But I won’t have any thing to say to Brompton 
or South Kensington; that sounds too much like 
tabbies and psalm-singing.” 

‘“‘ Besides which, I’m afraid the rents would 
be beyond us in that neighborhood,” replied 
Mrs. Gurner, ready to concede any point now 
that Jarred seemed inclined to satisfy the de- 
sire of her soul for a suburban residence and a 
garden. 

“Of course,” said Jarred; “ wherever there’s 
er Sesiigng the rents go up. You»stick a 

othie church with a tall steeple in the middle 
of an empty field, and three I ae afterward 
you’ve got a genteel suburb. The semi-detach- 
ed villas sprout up like mushrooms after rain, 
Til tell you what, old lady, if you’ve set your 
heart on a bit of garden, I'll walk over Camber- 
well way this afternoon and look about me.” 

‘Lor’, Jarred,” cried Mrs, Gurner, enraptur- 
ed, ““when you speak like that you remind me 
of your father in his best days.” 

“Thank you, mother. I dare say you mean 
it as a compliment, but I don’t care to be re- 
minded of any resemblance between myself and 
that panty: 41 

‘* He was as fine a man as ever wore shoe- 
leather when he and I were married,” answered 
Mrs. Gurner, plaintively, ‘‘ You remember him 
when he was but a wreck, Jarred; when things 
had gone wrong with him, and he’d been led 
astray. But you oughtn’t to be hard mpon, him, 
Jarred, It isn’t fizen to every one to keep the 
right path; and there’s many times I’ve sat in 
this chair and sobbed my heart out for fear your 
poor father’s weakness was hereditary, and you 
was going the same way.” 

“No,” said Jarred, with dignity; “I’m not 
a saint, but I have contrived to stop short of 
felony.” 

“Ah, Jarred, if you knew how narrow is the 
line of divergence! Your r father would 
never have gone astray if it hadn’t been for the 
betting ring. He always used to say it wasa 
mill-stream, and would suck him down some 
day ; and so it did.” 

‘T think you may as well let bygones be by- 
gones, mother. There’s no particular good in 
raking up stale mud.” 

‘‘ When the heart is overloaded, Jarred, there 
must be.some relief.” 

‘** You'd better employ yourself in furbishing 
up the stock against those two dnhap females 
enter into possession. [ll take an Has as far 
i eater ores Gate,” said Jarred, putting on his 


‘** Coldharbor Lane is a lovely neighborhood,” 
suggested Mrs. Gurner, ‘‘I remember the fa- 
mous Greenacre murder when I was a girl, and 
a portion of the body being found in Coldharbor 
Lane. There’s the Grove, too, where George 
Barnwell— 

But Jarred had vanished, and Mrs. Gurner, 
with her chronic sigh, took up a clothes-brush 
and began the work of renovation upon a well- 
worn velvet mantle. 

Perhaps Jarred, in yielding to his mother’s 
desire for fresh woods and es new in the 
shape of “a bit of garden,” was not altogether 
sacrificing inclination to duty. In sooth, since 
the idea of mending his ways and breaking with 


the Jobury set had stolen upon him, Voysey 
street had lost much of its old familiar charm. 
set was dis- 


Voysey street without the Jobi 
mat as a deserted club-house, and Jarred felt 
that his only chance of holding himself aloof 
from the too-fascinating lor of the King’s 
Head was to put a three-mile walk or a three- 
peony omnibus ride between his own abode and 

mptation. Even then there was the possi- 
bility that the tempter might be tco strong for 

i He might find himself drawn back to the 
enchanted spot. Yet by quarreling with Jo- 
bury he had, as he told himself, taken a step in 
the right direetion. He and Mr. Jobury now 
cut each other with cruelest deliberation at 
every chance encounter; but were Jobury, over- 
come by a of feeling, to extend his hand 
and ery, ‘‘Gurner, what an ass you’ve made of 

ourself!” Jarred felt that all the strength of 

lis manhood would not be strong enough to re- 
sist that friendly appeal. He would melt at 
once, and he and Joseph Job would again be 
as brothers. So Jarred made ‘his way into Re- 
gent street by various short-cuts through noi- 
some alleys—having your thorough-bred Lon- 
doner’s antipathy to broad and airy streets and 
Geeuly xegrangulan Ways—and anon clambered 
up to the box-seat of an ASaso, which carried 

Turnpike. 


in it, and all comfortable. jHops grow so quick- him as far. as Walworth 


ly and climb so gracefully.” 


Mr. Gurner had passed the few years of his 


&® 


| narrow side streets which intersect the district 


between the two broad highways of Walworth 
and Kennington. He had been fond of his 

oung wife after his own careless fashion, and 
they lived comfortably together for four 
years of anomadic kind of existence, roamin; 
from lodging to lodging with a small cart-lo 
of battered old geods and chattels which just 
served to furnish a couple of rooms in a scanty 
gipsy fashion. They had moved for the mere 
pleasure of locomotion, it would seem, but 
urged thereto by some fond hallucination that 
the new second floor to which they were goin 
was infinitely superior in accommodation ed 
situation to the domicile they were leaving, and 
in this manner had peregrinated all over Wal- 
worth, now to be found on a first floor in Beres- 
ford street, anon ascending a story higher in 
Manor Place, or making a flank movement to 
Hampton street. Mrs. Jarred Gurner had died 
of a cold caught in her last change of abode, on 
which occasion the nomads. had pitched their 
tent too soon after the scrubbing of the floors. 
Old Mrs. Gurner was wont to describe patheti- 
cally how that damp second-floor back had set- 
tled upon Louisa’s lungs; but the gods may have 
beheld that young matron with peculiar favor, 
inasmuch as the fatal shaft struck her before 
age had withered or custom staled her in the 
estimation of Mr. Gurner. She died at four- 
and-twenty years of age, and Jarred honestly 
lamented her, It was after her death that he 
cast in his lot with his mother, and became 
joint poopeetor with her of the house in Voysey 
street, whither Louisa, then between two and 
three years old, was conveyed. And thus it 
happened that Loo had grown up in Voyse 
street, and had no memory of any other shel- 
ter than that dingy old tenement in a decayed 
locality. 

To-day, surveying the bustling Walworth 
road from the box-seat of the Atlas, Jarred felt 
a pang of regret for his bright young wife, dead 
twenty years ago. He remembered their shifty 
wandering life, their cozy little hot suppers and 
pha! & meat cae, the banquets they had made 
upon bloaters and bread-and-butter, their alder- 
manic feasts upon sausages or axgrilled haddock, 
their evening rambles in “the Road,” when the 
shop-windows were lighted and the pavements 
crowded, and the scene had for them all the 
life and brightness of a Parisian boulevard. 

‘Poor old days, they’re past and gone!” Jar- 
red said to himself, with a sigh. ‘I should 
le been a better man, I think, if Louisa had 

ived. 

An idle fancy this, perhaps; yet the thought 
had a softening influence, and Mr. Gurner es- 
teemed himself more kindly on account of that 
capacity for better things which had _ been 
nipped in the bud by his wife’s untimely death, 
With this softer feeling full upon him, and at 
ever nee recalling fond memories of his 
youth, Jarred peregrinated Camberwell, and 
about sunset discovered a queer little lopsided 
house, with a weedy neglected garden backing 
onto acanal. The phason was small, certainly, 
but it was larger than the oblong patch of bar- 
ren ground which is usually allotted to a modern 
villa within three miles of Charin; @ Grose and 
it was screened from the outer world by a denof 
hedge of elder hawthorn. In the middle se 
the rank grass-plot there stood a fine old pear- 
tree—a tree that must have been planted a cen- 
tury ago, when Camberwell was among the 
most rustic of suburban villages; a tree with 
a thick rugged trunk and spreading branches, 
which in this autumnal season bore actual 
pears. They might have the flavor of turnips 
and the consistence of wood, but they were 


pears. 

That pear-tree decided Jarred. There was a 
decent-sized room on the first floor, with a win- 
dow facing north, an apartment which would 

serve for Mr. Gurner’s work-room; and he did 
| not concern himself in any wise about the rest 

of the rooms, which were somewhat small and 
eccentric in shape. He made no inquiries as to 
coal cellar or wash-house, he drew no evil au- 
gary eam the smoke-blackened chimney-piece 

e kitchen, but he struck a bargain on the 
spot with the agent who showed him the tene- 
ment. He was to have the house—Malvina 
Cottage was its name—rent-free for the ensuin, 
quarter, on consideration of his foregoing 
repair and embellishment thereof, and at an 
annual rent of five-and-twenty pounds after- 


ward, 

“And it’s one of the cheapest houses in 
Camberwell,” said the agent, with conviction 
“and one of the most convenient for a 
family.” ; 

“Tt seems to have been a longish time to let,” 
eae Jarred, contemplating the weedy 

arden. 
¥ i might have let it no end of times if I 
hadn’t stuck 


lied th aoa. a Dy tet fed 
e y-the-by, I suppose you 
pan ye satisfactory references?” 
“T have lived twenty years in the house I 
now occupy,” said J. d, loftily, ‘and I can re- 


fer a to my landlord.” — 
“— ’s more than sufficient.” 
Jarred returned to Voysey street after dark, 
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of content- 
ment, and listening to. the church-bells as they 


morning service. 
vina Cottage, that domicile being in a peculiar- 
ly retired corner—a narrow little bit of lane be- 
tween a church and the canal, which led no- 
where. He felt that he could live his own life 
there, and that his artistic powers in the man- 


ipulation of the fiddle family would bourgeon | 


afresh in that peaceful retirement. 
He gave Mrs. Gurner a glowing description 


of the cottage, firing that ee mat- | 


ron’s soul with the idea that she was going to 
begin life afresh as a lady. 

“You can keep a decent servant, old woman,” 
he said, ‘‘not one of your chance girls that 


come from nowhere, and are always gone home 


to their mothers when one wants them to run | 


on an errand. On the income Leyburne allows 
us, and what I can add to it, we ought to live 
comfortably.” 

“And so we can, Jarred, if you will keep 
pif from the public-house.” 

“T mean to do it, mother. I shall take my 
glass of hollands-and water at home, like a gen- 
‘tleman. I’m sick of your public-house riffraff.” 

This was Jarred Gurner’s renunciation of his 
vices, and he was very much in earnest. He 
had tasted too much of the dust and ashes that 
constitute the core of life’s Dead fruit 
and was inclined to forego pleasures that ha 
brought discomfort and disgust in their train. 
And deep in his heart there lurked the desire to 
be more worthy of his handsome daughter, a 
less incongruous element in Mrs. Walter Ley- 
burne’s life. 

“‘T know she’s fond of me,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘and she has been true as steel from first 
to last. But if she were to meet me walking in 
the street with any of my old chums, she’d be 
obliged to cut me. I should like to stand a little 
bit higher in the social scale, so that Loo could 
point to me and say, ‘That’s my father,’ with- 
out a blush. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“Meantime Luke began 

To slacken in his duty; and, at length,., 
He in the dissolute city gave himse 
To evil courses: ignominy and shame 
Fell on him— - 

* * * * * * * 
There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
*T will make a thing endurable which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart,” 


Ir was Mrs. Gurner’s last day but one in Voy- 
sey street. The furniture was ready for remoy- 
al; the small stock of glass and crockery packed 
in a crate, with the iron-mongery at the bottom 
by way of ballast; Jarred’s pictures—the Guido 
for which he had so long sought a en 
and various other canvases of pro lematical 
value—swathed in an old dressing-gown, and 
bound together with a clothes-line; a battered 
old portmanteau standing on end in the passage; 
the Rredrona tied up in brown paper; the chest 
of drawers turned the wrong way; a general 
air of upside-downishness pervading the apart- 
ments, so soon to be abandoned by their present 
tenants. 

The day was waning, and Mrs. Gurner sat 
alone by her dismantled hearth. She had toiled 
patiently since morning at the packing, while 
Jarred was agreeably busy at Malvina Cottage, 
helping a jobbing carpenter to nail up shelves 
andl put up a bedstead or two, and directing the 
operations of a jobbing gardener, who was en- 
deavoring to reduce the neglected garden to or- 
der and symmetry by means of a scythe and a 
pruning-knife. 

Having done her duty bravely—struggling he- 
roically with feather-beds, and nearly disloca- 
ting her spine in the delicate task of ss the 
crate—Mrs. Gurner seated herself in one of the 
two remaining chairs, and indulged in the luxu- 
ry of a “ good ery.” Why she should weep at 
the prospect of abandoning a place which she 
had long yearned to leave is a question for psy- 
chologists to answer. She wept with a vague 
self-pity, remembering the dreary years she had 
lived in that house, and the small leaven of joy 
in her full measure of grief and care. She had 
struggled on, grubbed on, somehow, for twenty 

ears, never utterly free from anxiety, rarely 
Espering an hour which had not been haunted 
by the vision of an angry tax-gatherer or an ex- 
asperated landlord. And yet, just at the last, 
she shed regretful tears, remembering stray 
hours of comfort, thinking of this old parlor as 
the living think of their beloved dead, forget- 
ting its faults, remembering only its better 
qualities. 

‘“‘T don’t think there’s a snugger room of a 
winter’s evening, or a better grate to draw,” 
she said to herself, ‘I only hope the chimneys 
don’t smoke at Malvina Cottage, and that there’s 
an oven that will bake a pie. Jarred might 
have paid me the compliment to ask me to £° 
over to Camberwell and see the house before he 
settled everything; but he always had such im- 
petuous ways.” 

Mrs. Gurner made herself a cup of tea doleful- 


| sedative, and produced theremains of yesterday’s 


| dinner from the cupboard; but she was too de- 
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| of this life, and the blade-bone of a cold shoulder 


sively with a 5 pa sigh, now wiping a tear 

eyes. B 

| finished her third cup she had arrived at a des- 
perate resolution. 

“Tl go round to Wimpole street and have 
another look at her before I leave the neighbor- 
hood,” she said to herself. ‘‘ I’ve never annoyed 
her, or gone near her, or put forward any claim 
in all these years; but I feel as if I couldn’t go 
across the water—for at my age I’m not likely 


of London—until I’ve had another look at her, 
and heard her pretty voice again. I don’t seek 
for anything from her, wealthy as she is; I 
don’t want to obtrude myself upon her; but I 
| feel as if it would do me good to see her.” 
Mrs. Gurner rose and hastened to remove the 
| traces of her day’s labor by means of mild ablu- 
tions, conducted rather upoh the Continental 
hotel principle of a little water in a small basin 
going along way. She brushed and curled her 
ront, put on a clean collar, and a large and 
awe-inspiring brooch of the cameo tribe, repre- 
senting a straight-nosed Minerva in a helmet—a 
goddess whom Mrs. Gurner insisted upon mis- 
taking for Britannia. Since the sale of the 
plum-colored satin, and the dis 1 of the stock 
in trade, Mrs. Gurner possess 
a best gown; but she shook and brushed her 
every-day raiment, and contrived to make her- 
self tolerably tidy. As she contemplated her 
front and bonnet sideways in the small and 
somewhat cloudy looking-glass, she flattered 
herself that there could be no mistake as to her 
pretensions to gentility. 

It was only six o’clock, and she knew that 
Jarred, pleased with Malvina Cottage as a child 
with a new toy, was not likely to return till long 
after dark. She had laid in provision for his 
supper—a couple of pork oak with the kidney 
in them—and felt easy in her mind; so she 
locked the parlor door behind her, slipped the 
key under the mat (an agreed-upon hiding- 
place), and set out upon her errand. 

She went by various small streets to Regent 
street, and thence across Cavendish Square to 
Wigmore street, and into Wimpole street, the 
professional aspect of which thoroughfare im- 

ressed her strongly. She walked briskly along, 
ooking at the numbers, till she came to Dr. Ol- 
livant’s door. Here she stopped, and knocked 
a timorous double knock and jingled the bell 


feebly. 

“T feel that faint that I’m sure I shall drop if 
the door isn’t opened quick,” she said to herself. 

There was some delay before the door opened, 
but Mrs. Gurner contrived to maintain her 
equilibrium, and had just strength to inform 
the butler, in a faint voice, that she wished to 
see Mrs, Ollivant on particular business. 

“T don’t think my mistress will be able to see 
you,” the man answered;.‘‘ my master is very 
ill, and Mrs. Ollivant is in his room.” 

‘©Oh dear!” sighed Mrs. Gurner, “ I’d set my 
heart upon eee et this piece pS 

“Tf it’s an app ication for relief, or anything 
in that way, it’s not the least use,” said the but- 
ler, almost shutting the door in the timorous 
visitor’s face. 

a: this insult Mrs. Gurner plucked up her 

irit. 

“Tm not a pauper, though I do not come in 
my carriage-and-pair,” she replied. ‘‘ Perhaps 
if you'll be good enough to say that a connection 
of your mistress’s wishes to have a few words 
with her, Mrs. Ollivant will be good enough to 
see me.” 

The man looked doubtful. After all, this 
shabby-genteel female might be a poor relation 
of his master’s wife. ‘Needy connections are 
crab-apples that grow upon every family tree. 
Perhaps it might be an unwise thing to be 
churlish to this elderly applicant. 

“Tf you'd like to step in and wait for a few 
minutes, T’ll send up your name,” said the 
butler. 

Whereupon Mrs. Gurner entered the hall, and 
was ushered into the dining-room—a dismal 
apartment in the ghastly London twilight, and 
containing no portable property within reach 
of the intruder, should she be an impostor with 
larcenous intentions. The sideboard was locked; 
even the dryasdust books and pamphlets usually 
exposed upon the table for the entertainment of 
patients had been bundled into a heap and put 
away by the careful seneschal. 

“Your name, if you please, ma’am.” | 

“Gurner,” replied the visitor, hesitatingly, as 
if rather ashamed of that cognomen. 

The butler retired, and sent a housemaid up 
to the sick-room with the intimation that a per- 
son by the name of Gurner, and asserting her- 
self to be a connection of Mrs. Ollivant, junior, 
was waiting in the dining-room; he himself 
keeping watch and ward over the door of that 
apartment, lest Mrs. Gurner should levant with 
the fire-irons or the black marble time-piece, or 
ae ae make a raid upon the property in the 
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Flora came out of the sick-room at the house- 
maid’s summons, fluttered and wondering. The 
girl had forgotten Mrs. Gurner’s name, and had 
only contrived to say that a relation of her mis- 
tress was waiting below; a startling announce- 
meént to Flora, who hardly knew of the exist- 
ence of any one claiming kindred with her. 

The doctor was asleep—that fitful slumber of 
exhaustion which seems to give so little rest. 
He was well guarded, for his mother had come 
from the Willows, and kept watch by his pillow 
night and day, whereby the professional nurses 
found their labors wondrously lightened. 

‘* What shall I do, mamma?’ said Flora, help- 
lessly, when the housemaid had stumbled through 
her message, 

“You had better see this person, I sup 2 
my love. There can be no harm in seeing her.” 

So Flora went reluctantly to her unknown 
visitor, the butler opening the dining-room door 
with his grandest air as he ushered her in, 

‘Shall I bring the lamp, ma’am?” 

“Tf you please,” said Flora, almost afraid at 
finding herself in the semi-darkness with a 
stranger. 

“T trust you will forgive my intruding upon 
you at such a time, Mrs. Ollivant,” began the 
visitor. 

Flora gave a start of surprise. 

“T think I have heard your voice before,” she 
exclaimed. 

‘Yes, my dear young lady, we have met 
once before.” 

“Oh, you wicked old woman!” cried Flora, 
kindling with sudden indignation. ‘I know you 
quite well. How dare you come here and pre- 
tend that you are a relation of mine?~you above 
all other people!—you who might have saved 
me years of agony if you had only spoken the 
truth when you came to see me at Kensington! 
—you who knew that I was breaking my heart 
for an imaginary grief; that Dr. Ollivant, the 
best and noblest of men, was weighed down by 
the burden of an imaginary crime!” 

“Circumstances alter cases, my dear young la- 
dy,” pleaded Mrs. Gurner. ‘‘There were rea- 
sons why I could not speak so freely that da. 
as I should liked to have spoken. Wty rane 
daughter’s happiness and prosperity in life de- 
pended upon my keeping the secret—a girl that 
was brought up by me from a sickly child of 
three years old, and was like a daughter to me. 
I said all that I dared venture upon saying. 
hinted to you that it was foolish to grieve for a 
sweetheart that had been from the very first 
more taken by Louisa than by you. More than 
that was notin my power to say. When my 
son Jarred trusted me with the secret about Mr. 
Leyburne, he made me take my Bible oath not 
to breathe a word of it to a mortial. I shouldn’t 
be here to-night if I hadn’t heard from Louisa 
that you and Mr. Leyburne had met at Killar- 
ney, and that the secret was a secret no longer.” 

“And that was your granddaughter—Mr. 
Leyburne’s wife—whom I saw with him, I sup- 
pose,” said Flora, with involuntary scorn, 

“That was our Loo: as good a girl as ever 
lived, and the best of granddaughters. Never 
did a cross word pass between usin all the years 
she and me spent together,” protested Mrs. Gur- 
ner, happily oblivious of bygone misunder- 
standings. 

‘She is very handsome,” said Flora, with that 
latent touch of scorn in her tone. 

“She always had the making of a handsome 
woman, but she’s improved wonderfully since 
her marriage. Prosperity makes a great dif- 
ference in people. was counted a good-look- 
ing young woman in my day,” sighed Mrs. Gur- 
ner, “‘but quite a different style from our Loo. 
The Shrubsons were fair and blue-eyed. M 
daughter that went to Australia was a thoroug’ 
Shrubson; her eyes were as blue as yours; yes, 
my dear young lady, just such eyes as yours, 
with the selfsame look in them.” 

Flora was not interested in these personal de- 
tails. She was thinking with deepest anger and 
regret how much pain this wretched old woman 
could have spared her. 

“Did you know that my husband considered 
himself guilty of Walter Leyburne’s death,” she 
asked, “and that your son traded upon his 
knowledge of my husband’s secret, and extort- 
ed money from Dr. Ollivant?” 

“No, Mrs. Ollivant; if my son Jarred de- 
meaned himself to that, he did it without my 
knowledge. I was never trusted by Jarred an 
inch further than it suited his convenience to 
trust me. Many a time have I suspected that 
he had means of getting money beyond my 
knowledge; but never did I think of anything 
so bad as that. All he told me about Mr. Ley- 
burne was that he was supposed to be dead, but 
was really alive, and that he was going to 
marry our ‘Loo.’ He had been engag to 
you, and it was only his supposed death 
that set him free. f course my feelin; 
and my interests were with Loo, the grand- 
iy BER I had ee up from an infant. 
She hadn’t got through so much as the measles 
when she came to see me, and I think if she 
whooped for one month the second year I had 
her, she whooped for ten. I never knew a 
child have the whooping-cough so long or so 
strong.” 

“Why did you come here to-night?” asked 
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quick, If you were to takea knife and plunge 
it into me, you couldn’t hurt me worse.. I came 
because | am going to leave this neighborhood, 
and at my age a threo-mile distance is an inscru- 
perable obstacle; and I felt a yearning to see 
you before I left Voysey street.’ 

“‘T can’t understand why you should wish to 
see me,” said Flora. The butler brought in the 
lamp at this moment, and placed it on the table, 
illuminating Mrs. Gurner’s time-worn visage, 
which was turned toward Flora with a piteous 
deprecating look. ‘‘ Nor can I understand why 
you should come to me with a falsehood, and an- 
nounce yourself as a relation.” 

“Suppose I were to tell you that there was no 
falsehood at all in that statement, Mrs. Ollivant; 
suppose I were to tell you that. four years ago, 
when I first heard of you living with your papa 
in Fitzroy Square, I knew you were my own 
blood-relation, my own granddatighter—as near 
to me as our Loo is—my dead daughter’s only 
child, and yet kept myself aloof from you, and 
wouldn’t come a-nigh you, or seek to benefit by 

our father’s wealth to the extent of a sixpence, 

‘or fear I should bring trouble and shame upon 
you. Perhaps you would think a little better of 
me, and feel a little more kindly toward me, if 
you knew that.” 

“Ts this true?” gasped Flora. 

“Gospel truth, every word of it. When I 
came to see you at Kensington and spoke to you 
of my daughter that went to Australia and mar- 
ried, and died young, leaving an only child, a girl 
—just such a one as you, perhaps—it was of your 
own. blessed mother I spoke, though I couldn’t 
put it clearer. It was my daughter, Mary Gur- 
ner, that your father married, though she changed 
her name when she went across the sea, on ac- 
count of family troubles at home—bitter disgrace 
that came upon her poor foolish father through 
embezzling his sia eam money to lay it on 
one of those sinful race-horses which are always 
leading men to destruction; and if there was an 
actof Parliament passed to have them all exter- 
minated, it would be a blessing for wives and fam- 
ilies. My husband, James Gurner, was as fine a 
man as you could see in a day’s walk, but race- 
horses and horsey oe pa oe were the ruin of 
him; and one miserable morning I saw him led 
away from his own breakfast-table, with hand- 
cuff’s under his coat sleeves. There was no Port- 
land or Dartmoor in those days, so my James 
was sent over the water to Van Diemen’s Land 
where they took him to a dreadful place callec 
Tasman’s Peninsula, a bit of land hanging on to 
the world by a thread, as you may say, and with 
thesea all raging and roaring round it, and sharks 
playing about in the surf, and a chain of savage 
dogs to guard the poor misguided creatures that 
were sent there. And there they dressed my 
poor James in gray and yellow, and called him 
a canary-bird; which the disgrace of it and the 
poor diet broke his heart, and he went off with 
congestion of the lungs in the second year of his 
time. Mary waspassionately fond of her father; 
so she went out to Van Diemen’s Land after 
him, and took any situation she could get there. 
soas to be near him, and to see him now and 
then, when the rules and regulations permit- 
ted.’ 
“ And she was my mother!” murmured Flora, 
wonderingly. 

It seemed a hard thing to have this ignominy 
east upon her all at once; to know that her ma- 
ternal grandfather had been a convict, that her 
maternal grandmother was a person whose rela- 
tionship she must needs blush toown. The only 
comforting part of thestory wasthat which con- 
cerned her mother. It was some consolation to 
know that she had been tender and devoted, un- 
selfish and faithful. 

‘‘My poor mother!” she repeated; “ she went 
out alone to that strange country to be near her 
wretched father?” 

‘Yes, she was with him when he died; and 
then she left Van Diemen’s Land and went as 
nursery governess in a family that traveled from 
one place to another, unsettled like, till they took 
up their residence at Hobart-Town; and a year 
or two afterward your father saw her, and fell in 
love with her, and married her off-hand. She 
wrote to tell me how happy she was, and she 
sent me money very often; but she implored me 
never to let her husband know that she was the 
daughter of a felon. ‘It wouldn't turn him 
against me,’ she said; ‘he’s too true for that; 
but it would grieve him to the heart; it might 
break his heart to know that his child was de- 
scended from a convict.’ So I made a solemn 
promise that I would never hold any communi- 
cation except with her, and never intrude myself 
on her married life when she came home to Eng- 
land, little ee that she was to be taken 
away so soon, and that I was to lose all the hel 
and comfort that she had been to me. But t 
kept my promise, and never came near you or 
ee Eri 

’ & new you were livi o ee 
streets off, rolling in riches.” Bene Sv020% 

was very good of you,” said Flora, gently. 

“I would gladly have given you any: areistanco 
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in my power—indeed, it would have been only a 
duty—had I known your claim upon me. -Any+ 
thing I can do for you now—" : 

‘“No, no,” cried Mrs. Gurner, eagerly; ‘‘ don’t 
think that; pray don’t think that! I didn’t come 
here for what I could get. Ihadn’ta mercenary 
thought. The little that I want for the few years 
Thave tolivemy son Jarred is pretty safe to pro- 
vide, thanks to Mr. Leyburne, who allows him a 
handsome income; and I believe he means to 
turn over a new leaf, and not squander if on 
horse-racing, as he has done, which things have 
been looking brighter for us this last few weeks 
than they have for a long time. No, my pretty 
love, I didn’t come here to ask for eniy iinet I 
only came for one look at your sweet face, so like 
poor Mary’s. I should never have let out about 
the relationship, perhaps, if it hadn’t been for 
your man-servant, with his high and mighty airs. 
throwing out that I was a beggar, and as good 
as shutting the door in my face. That was too 
much for my feelings, as a lady, and I blurted 
out the truth, just to let him know that he was 
talking to his betters.” 

**T am very glad you have told me the truth,” 
said Flora, gravely. ‘I was foolishly proud 
when I thought myself superior to your grand- 
daughter. It is only right that I should hu- 
miliated. Do not Suppose that I am ashamed 
of my dear mother,” she added, hastily; “TI 
honor her memory for her devotion and her 
love. But—but you can understand that it 
wounds me a little to know that my grandfather 
was a felon.” 

“*T didn’t ought to have told you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gurner, conscience-stricken ; but Icouldn’t 
resist it when you spoke so unkindly just now. 
knowing how I’d sacrificed my own feelings and 
my own interest to keep my promise to your 
mother.” 

“Forgive me,” said Flora, humbly; ‘‘ I am too 
unhappy to be kind.” 

And then it occurred to her that she was call- 
ed upon tomake some demonstration of affection 
—perhaps to kiss the newly-discovered grand- 
mother—and she felt that she couldnot. Money 
she could give her, or kindness; but affection 
was not forthcoming atso short a notice. 

“Let me help you in some way,” she said. 
“T shall be very glad if Ican be of any use to 
you. I have plenty of money always at my 
disposal. You never need want for anything 
that [ can give.” 

“God bless you, my lamb!” sobbed Mrs. Gur- 
ner; “‘you’re your mother all over. I won't 
pretend that a five-pound note, once in a way, 
wouldn’t be a godsend: for even if Jarred does 
keep things straight for the future, it would bea 
comfort to me to know that I had a pound or 
two of my own laid by. And if you will let me 
come and see you now and then—say once in six 
weeks, for instance—and sit and talk of your 
poor mother for half an hour or so, it would do 
me a world of good.” 

““Come as often as you like, by-and-by,” said 
baer) “if my husband recovers. But I fear he 
is dying. 

“My blessed love, while there’s life there’s 


hope. 

eT hat is what the doctors tell me. He has 
lingered longer than they expected, but there is 
= “— of recovery yet, and the hopeseems so 
aint. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“Ele aimait, elle aimait comme aiment les courti- 
sanes et les anges, avec orgueil, avec humilite.” 


WHILE Flora watched and waited. beside the 
bed where her husband lay, life trembling in the 
balance, life at odds with death which should pre- 
vail, doctors doubtful, and discoursing only in 
vaguest oracles, nurses fain to admit that they 
Me’ rarely seen a patient brought lower, even 
when the last awful damps of swift-coming 
mortality stole over the ashen face, indica- 
tive of inevitable doom—while Flora spent 
her days and nights in passionate bursts of 
tearful prayer or intervals of silent hopeless- 
ness, that other»fair young wife, Louisa Ley- 
burne, knew only the gladness and the beauty 
of life; wandering from one fair scene to 
another, from lake to mountain, from wild sea- 
shore to verdant inland valley, unspeakably hap- 
py with that one companion who was to hermind 
an epitome of all that is noblest and brightest in 
mankind. Perhaps there is no condition of the 
human mind which comes nearer perfect happi- 
ness than that of the fetich worshiper—the man 
or woman whose life is governed by a master- 
passion, whose thoughts and desires all tend to 
one fixed center, whose aspirations follow one 
ever-shining star—and of all such idolators the 
wife who adores her husband is the happiest. 
Life for her ‘is as ecstatic as that oné mystic 
night-watch in the sanctuary when the deluded 
Indian girl believes she holds communion with 
her god. She is no less blind in her devotion. 
no less exalted in her surrender of self, merged 
in an imagined divinity. In three years of 
wedded life it had never occurred to Louisa that 
this genius who had made her his’ handmaiden 
was, after all, of thesame clay as his fellow-men; 
molded like: them out of various weaknesses; 
like them prone to err, To her he seemed sim- 
ply perfect. To suppose that Raffaelle had been 
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a better painter or Rubens a more useful mem- 
ber of eae than Walter Leyburne would have 
been rank blasphemy in the opinion of his wife. 
The world would think so, of cotirse, for somo 
time to come, both Raffaelle and Rubens having 
been more fortunate in their surroundings anc 
opportunities; but for her who knew him, to set 
earth’s grandest genius above him would have 
been impossible. 

**T know what you can do, Walter, when once 
you make up your mind to work honestly,” she 
would say to him sometimes, with a superb air 
of conviction, ‘and I long for the day when you 
will really begin your career.” 

& My love; let us make the most of our honey- 
moon,” the young husband had answered, gayly. 

But the honey-moon had now lasted three years 
—three years of the brightest, easiest, most un- 
conventional life possible to two happy lovers— 
and Louisa declared that it was time for her hus- 
band to set to work, He had not been altogeth- 
er wasting his mer during that sunny idlesse in 
fair foreign lands. His studies and sketches 
would have loaded a Pickford van, He had ex- 
hibited a genre picture here and there: in Brus- 
sels, where Madou himself had complimented the 

oung Englishman; in Milan; in Paris, where 
critics had been for the most part favorable 
to the nameless stranger. The pictures were 
the simplest of compositions, but showed power: 
Loo reading a letter in a sunlit den; Loo 
playing with her baby in the fire-light; Loo look- 
ing dreamily across the moonlit waves. Always 
Loo: that most patient and devoted of models 
was never weary. 

Utterly serene had been those three years of 
wedded life to the idol himself. It is astonish- 
ing how slow the human fetich is to tire of in- 
eense or worship. Walter accepted his wife’s 
adoration with a charming equanimity; sunned 
himself in her admiring smiles; felt that he must 
really possess some latent element of greatness, 
or so sensible a woman could not think so much 
of him. Not for one instant, not with one 
ing thought, transient as summer lightning, had 
he ever regretted his unequal marriage. Loo 
suited him to perfection, amused him, interested 
him, astonished him by the development of an 
ever-widening mind. e felt as Pygmalion the 
sculptor might have felt if his animated statue 
had been aclever woman instead of a nonentity. 
He would sit in a half dreamy idleness and won- 
der at Loo’s cleverness, and say to himself, 
“This is my work. If she had never loved me, 
this peerless gem might still have been fetching 
beer and sweeping floors in Voysey street.” He 
had no foolish shame in the remembrance that 
she had once been doomed to base drudgery. 
He was proud of ,her emancipation, proud of 
that instinct of his which had discerned the 
jewel on that dungheap. 

One day, when Loo had been reproaching him 
tenderly for his desultory work, his indifference 
to renown, he put his arm around her and drew 
her to the cheval-glass. 

‘Look there, Loo,” he said, ‘‘ that is the one 
icture I am ms of. Work ashard as I may, 
shall never beat that.” i 

No, it was not possible to be happier than 
these two were, for they had the exquisite de- 
light of looking back to the days when‘ the fu- 
ture, now so fair, was clouded and gloomy; and 
one of them, at least, felt like a captive who 
had escaped from prison; nay, almost likea soul 
released from its clay, and translated tio a more 
ethereal world than this common earth. 

“Sometimes I almost fancy my life with rie 
must be one long delicious dream,” Loo said to 
her husband, .“It is bright enough and won- 
derful enough for that.” 

And now, having scampered through Scot- 
land, and explored Ireland from the Giant's 
Causeway to the cliffs of Moher, Mr. and Mrs, 
Leyburne went back to London, and there was 
serious talk between them of beginning a steady- 

oing, oe sathnier' 3 life in one of those pre’ 

ouses in that South Kensington district where 
painters love to congregate: 

For Loo had talked her husband into the be- 
lief that the time had now come for him.to be- 
gin his career. The praises won by that last lit- 
tle picture of his were enough to fire ambition 
in a duller breast than Walter Leyburne’s, He 
had needed just so much recognition of his 
genius asa stimulus to exertion. His love of 
art had always rag a poe busy, and he had 
been improving himself unconsciously during 
the last three years; but this taste of absolute 
success inspired him with new earnestness. He 
was more at ease, too, after that meeting with 
Flora; for the knowledge that he had acted 
meanly to Mark Chamney’s daughter had been 
the one drop of bitterness in his honeyed cup. 
A natural aversion from all mental effort, a 
sybaritish shrinking from an unpleasant duty, 
had kept him from any attempt at explanation, 
after he had returned, as one resuscitated from 
death, to the realities and obligations of life. 
Flora was married and happy, he had said to 
himself. What could it matter to her whether 
he were living or dead?) And as for Dr, Ollivant 
—who might possibly have some scruples of 
conscience on account of that struggle on the 
Devonian cliff—it behooved him to suffer a lit- 
tle for that outbreak of evil on, more es- 
pecially as he had won the object of his heart’s 
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desire in Flora Chamney. And thus time had 
slipped by, and Walter Leyburne had made no 
sign; andit was only when he was brought face 
to face with the consequences of his conduct in 
that interview with Flora, when he saw her life- 


less at his feet, and heard how-she had suffered | 


for his sake, that he realized the extent of that 
sin. of omission of which he had been puilty. He 
would have given much to atone for wrong- 
doing, but there had, been-a tone in Flora’s fare- 
well that forbade all hope’ of friendship in the 
future; and then he and Dr, Ollivant had never 
goton very well together; there had been always 
a mute antagonism, a lurking jealousy. 

“<< Lass das Vergangne vergangen seyn!’ ‘ Let 
what is broken so remain!” said Mr. Leyburne, 
with a sigh. 

The painter and his wife came to London a 
few days after the migration from Voysey 
street; and while Walter dined with some art 
friends at an artists’ club, Loo drove over to 
Camberwell, and spent the evening with Jarred 
and Mrs, Gurner in their new abode, which had 
just now all the charm of novelty, so that its 
very defects were extolled as beauties. Even 
Louisa was pleased with the queer little cottage 
on the bank of the canal. It was pleasantly se- 
eluded, and altogether an agreeable change from 
the publicity of Voysey street, where on sum- 
mer evenings the inhabitants seemed to live 
chiefly on their door-steps; women standing in 
little groups, gossiping, with portentous coun- 
tenances asif their talk were of the fate of na- 
tions; children a on the shallow steps, 
or swarming on the scrapers. There was the 
privacy of a homein this sheltered little garden, 
and this old-fashioned cottage, with its windows 
opening on the grass-plots, its humble aspira- 
tions toward the beautiful in the way of an 
ornamental gable or two and a fanciful chim- 
ney-pot. 

t was a strange thing for Loo to sit in the 
little parlor, drinkin i is tea in state, and suffering 
herself to be admired by her delighted relatives, 
as if she had been a princess of the blood ro 
receiving the ee ak of her subjects. rs. 
Gurner contemplated her grandaughter with a 
rapture that was almost religious in its fervor; 
handled the material of Louisa’s dress, specu- 
lated upon its cost per yard, expatiated on the 
beauty of the Maltese lace which Loo wore with 
a royal carelessness. 

“ And apes your maid comes in for all 
your cast-off dresses,” remarked Mrs, Gurner, 
with asigh, ‘‘and will dis of that lace to 
some one in the wardrobe business for a mero 


song?” 

i ao not quite so extravagant as to throw 
real lace aside, grandma,” replied Loo; ‘ but 
my maid certainly has the reversion of my 
dresses, You see, I could not think of offering 
a dress I had worn to you; but if you really 
admire this silk—” 

** Admire it, uisal” ejaculated the elderly 
lady; ‘‘I never saw a lovelier dress, or one that 
more bespeaks the lady; and when you have 
worn.it as long’ as you can wear it, made a hack. 
of if even, it would turn and do up lovely for 
me, and plenty to spare for turnings, you being 
so much taller.” met 

“Then you shall have it, reniren and I 
promise not to hack it, But should. like to 
wear it a little longer, as it is a favorite dress of 
Walter’s,” added , with a blush, as if she 
had. been speaking of a lover rather than of a 
husband. 

‘*Do you remember that heavenly maroon 
silk he gave you when. you were sitting to him 
for Laminia?”’ asked Mrs. Gurner. 

‘Remember it? yes, indeed, dma,” an- 
swered Loo, with a sudden troubled look and a 
faint sigh. 

She remembered that Sunday morning at the 
Kensington boarding-school when Miss Tompion 
had been outraged by the appearance of the 
ruby silk, and had said hard things about it. 
She remembered kneeling on the bare boards of 
the wardrobe-room at; Thurlow House, raining 


bitter tears upon that ‘ wine-dark” 
angry, humiliated, almost iring: 
To how fair a morning e traveled 


th h that dark night of her life! 

She brought a well-filled purse to Malvina 
Cottage; and presently, when she had gratified 
Mrs, Gurner by inspecting every nook and cor- 
ner, from the servant’s bedchamber—a mere box 
of a room, squeezed into the would-be Swiss 
adutormplases ieoping gendchciieenteehaaoen 
contempla’ eeping ~and-by w! 
ee ween sottiediy Ect cian her grand- 
mother witha handsome sum of anoney to buy 
a little new ere ae ee wie ne 

grandma, dear,” she » pleadingly, 
‘‘you would so much oblige me by not baying 
it second-hand. . We so much of second- 
hand things in Voysey'street that I have grown 
pa ers Sey ms em. I should like to see 
it pretty little parlor down-stairs, and your 
bedroom and father’s, furnished with bright- 
looking new things, fresh and clean, if they 
were only varnished deal, and chosen express- 
ly for you; not other people’s discarded fur- 
niture.” 


“My dear, there is nothing to beat a broker’s 
shop if you want bargains, and know how to 
buy,” answered Mrs, Gurner, sententiously. 


“But after such generosity as you have shown 
me, it would be a hard thing if I didn’t defer to 
your opinion. The goods shall be bought new 
and in sweet,” 

After this, and when the stars were shining 
over the house-tops of Camberwell, Loo and her 
father walked alone in the little here and 
talked together with unrestrained affection. 

Jarred told his daughter that for her sake, be- 
cause. she was so bright a creature, and had 


achieved so fair a destiny, he meant to try his | 


hardest to be a somewhat better man in the fu- 
ture. She kissed him tenderly, too deeply moved 
for many words, and only answered: 

‘ And for the right’s sake, dear father; for the 
satisfaction of your own conscience,” 

“““ Ah, my dear, I contrived to rub on so many 

ears without being troubled by my conscience, 

ever I did feel an uncomfortable sense that 
my life was all askew, the feeling wore off after 
a glass of gin-and-water. But now that I am 
getting older, and see you a lady and the wife 
of arich man—well, I do feel that I should like 
to place myself on the square, and that there 
are many little things I used to do in Voysey 
street. which were not up to the mark, not 
quite in accordance with your rigid moralist’s 
notion of a gentleman’s conduct, And I mean 
to reform that altogether in future, Loo, and to 
live quietly in my retired little box, and re- 
store pictures and manipulate violins, and earn 
my living like a man. Of course, for the old 
] v's sake, my life and health being uncertain, 
I shall not refuse the three hundred per an- 
num which your husband is liberal enough to 
allow us.” 

‘Of course not, father,” replied Loo, warmly. 
Utopian generosity in 
alarmed her as too unnatural a burst of virtue, 
“Of course not. And I shall be able to help 
you too out of my ket-money; for Walter 
gives me more than I could spend if I were ever 
so extravagant.” 

Louisa’s penriaany) a hired brougham yet 
awhile—was at the door and she was just ready 
ny, “Good-by,” when Mrs, Gurner indulged 
in a little gush of that melancholy which was 
her normal condition, and from which she only 
emerged upon rare and exceptional oocasions of 
rejoicin " : 

‘Ah, , you are a happy woman, and have 
reason to be thankful! e r young thing 
that your husband used to talk about when he 
was ainting his Laminia has had a hard time 
of it ane 

Loo looked puzzled. 

“Do you mean Miss Chamney, grandma— 
Mrs, Ollivant, at least?” 

““T do, my dear, Dr, Ollivant is lying dan- 
gerously ill—at death’s door.” 

‘“Where did you hear that, mother?’ asked 
Jarred, sharply. 

“Tn Vorrney street, promiscuously; just be- 
fore we left.” 

‘““Who should be talking of Dr. Ollivant in 
Voysey street?” demanded Jarred, sto 

“T can’t exactly call to mind who it was told 
me,” replied Mrs. Gurner, innocently, ‘‘but I 
think it must have been some one who had heard 
one of the medical students from the Middlesex 
talking of him. There’s a manyof ’em that take 
their sandwich and glass of ale at the King’s 
Head between one and two.” 

‘t Ah, very likely,” answered Jarred, with a 
troubled look. “$0 Dr. Ollivant has been ill, 
has he? Did you hear what was the matter?” 

“T think they said it was toyphide fever.” 

“Poor girl!” said Loo, thinking of the youn 
wife—the woman whom she, Loo, had robbed o 
her first lover. It was a hard thing that she 
should be desolate and despairi 6) while her hap- 
pier rival’s horizon was so bright and clear. 

“But I had my hour of Leama and fear,” 
thought Loo, i 4 those 
at comb, when her lover lay steeped in the 
night of unconsciousness, and none could tell 
how vm cha how soon he might pass into the 
deeper darkness of death. 


CHAPTER XLIL. 
“ Once, as methought, Fortune me kissed, 
And bade me ask what I thought best, 
And I should have it as me list, 
Therewith to set my heart in rest. 
T asked but for my lady’s heart, 
To have for evermore mine own; 
Then at an end were all my smart; 
Then should I need no more tomoan,” 
Brrrer were those autumn days in Dr. Olli- 
vant’s sick-chamber, bitter and slow to oma 
each several hour prolo; by pain of y 
and weariness of spirit. The patient had been 
brought to just that point of prostration in which 
it would have seemed to the unconcerned hu- 
manitarian, looking at the case from a common- 
sense standpoint, a mercy to let him slip away 
into'the untroubled region of death—a mercy to 
loose the tired soul from the Sp ase clay. 
which had no sense save sense of pain. 
perhaps in these sad days Flora’s worst agony 
was to see the torture inflicted upon the wearied 
sufferer by those pel i ae re medicaments 
which the doctors prescribed—blistering, - 
ticing, fomenting that feeble body; adm r- 
ing drugs which seemed to have noeffect beyond 
the annoyance they inflicted upon the patient; 
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r. Gurner would have | 


ow summer days 


assailing him, hour after hour, as he lay there 
moaning out feebly that he wanted only to be 
left alone. 

Neyer once in that awful period of suspense 
did Mrs, Ollivant reproach her daughter-in-law 
by so much as one word. But there were looks 
the agonized mother could not forbear—looks of 
infinite Pathos, which said plain as plainest 
words, “Why did you let. this come to: pass? 
Why, if you loved him so well, did you abandon 
him to such desolation?” 

For nearly three weeks Flora watched beside 
her husband’s bed, sitting for hours with his 
burning hand held in hers, motionless as marble, 
breathing restrainedly, lest a too audible breath 
should k atts the — vail which divided his 

r sleep from waking; and during all that 
time the sick man was for the most part uncon- 
scious of her presence, indifferent whose hand 
held his own, whose gentle touch smoothed his 

illow or laid lotion-steeped linen on his burning 

orehead. There had been rare flashes of sense 

in the midst of delirium—moments in which 
Cuthbert Ollivant had recognized his wife, and 
called her by ‘her name; but memory was for 
the time extinguished. He accepted her pres- 
ence as a natural thing—knew nds that they had 
ever been parted. 

Thus the burden of life went on growing daily 
heavier, as it seemed to Flora, for three weeks, 
and then one night—one never-to-be-forgotton 
night—when she had been praying fervently for 
hours at a stretch alone in the dressing-room ad- 
joining the sick-chamber, where she was su 


j og: to be taking her rest upon the sofa, while 


rs. Ollivant and the night-nurse kept watch— 
just at that awful hour betwixt night and morn- 
ing, when the destroying angel is said to be busi- 
est, the change came; and it was a change for 
the better. 

Cuthbert Ollivant awoke from a lethargic 
slumber, and looked at his mother with a clear- 
er look inthe heavy eyes than she had seen there 
for a long time. He asked for some drink—wine 
—any thing. The nurse brought him a glass of 
Champagne and sodawater, the only form of 
nourishment which he had taken for days past, 
and even this had been taken most reluctantly. 
To-night he drained the glass with avidity. 

“That was good,” he said; and then ooking 
about, he asked, “ Where is Flora?” 

“T have made her lie down, dear. She has 
been watching by your bed solong; she has been 
so patient and devoted.” 

mething told the mother that no speech 
could be so welcome to her son as praise of that 
idolized wife. : 

‘Yes; poor child, poor child! I have been ill 
a long time—so long. That medicine Bayne 
gave me last is no use. Chlorate—h rary: 
chlorate. I am a little better to-night ’—feel- 
ing his pulse—‘ feeble, very feeble, Dut not so 
quick.” 

He turned upon his pillow, assisted by the 
tearful mother, and dropped asleep again. Flo- 
ra was standing in the doorway between the two 
rooms watching. 

What did this change mean? Both women 
asked themselves that question. Was it only the 
prelude of the end, the last flicker, the final rally, 
of expiring nature? They could only wonder 
and wait and pray. 

It was not the end. From that hour Dr. Olli- 
vant’s condition improved. Very slow, very te- 
dious, and beyond measure wearisome to the pa- 
tient was the process of recovery, the slow re- 
turn of strength, the long interval during which 
the slightest exertion was a painful labor. But 
through all Cuthbert Ollivant was happy, for 
now, for the first time in his life, he was very 
sure that his wife loved him. 

As soon as he was able to be moved she went 
with him to Ventnor alone; the patient mother 
contented toresume her quiet post in the back- 
ground of her son’s life, now that he had his idol 
again. 

They occupied a villa near the sea and some 
distance from the town—a solitary villa, from 
which they looked out upon the green bills and 
the blue water, and could fancy themselves 
alone on some enchanted isle, fair as the roman. 
tic land of Fiosnete and Miranda. Here, as 
strength gradually returned, and recovered 
health became a certainty, Dr. Ollivant and his 
wife were utterly happy; This was better than 
their honeymoon, Cuthbert would say some- 
times, with the serenest smile his wife had ever 
seen upon his face. 

She had told him all about that meeting with 
Walter Leyburne at Muckross as soon as’ he 
strong nome to bear any talk upon agitatin, 
subjects. She had told him how her heart ha 
yearned for him through all that time of sever- 
ance—how, her first passion passed, there had 
been no such thing as hatred or scorn in her 
mind; only bitterest regret that he, whom 
she had held so noble, should have stooped to 
deceive. : 

*t And then heaven had merey upon my blind- 
ness, and I learned that you were free from the 
burden of Walter’s death. God had spared you 
that misery, while chastising you for your weak 
yielding to temptation, and punishing me for 
my ingratitude to you.” 

=) My love, it was not ingratitude,” he answer- 
ed; ‘‘it was but the naturalrevulsion of a truth- 
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ful and noble mind, intolerant to untruthful- 
ness ” 


Flora told her husband also of that interview 
with Mrs Gurner, confessing with deepest hu- 
mility the taint upon her maternal ancestry. 

“ Are you not ashamed of your wife, Cuthbert 
now that you know she is the granddaughter of 
a felon?” 

“‘ My dearest love, in the first place, I should 
be yon to believe this Mrs, Gurner with- 
out confirmatory evidence; and in the second, I 
should love you just as fondly, honor you just 
as much, if your maternal grandfather had been 
Thurtell the murderer, or Fauntleroy the fraud- 
ulent banker.” 

“So you see, dearest,” said the doctor, one 
day when he had been speaking of his great 
happiness, ‘Providence has been kind to a 


sinner who deemed the world well lost for 
love.” 


THE END. 


Marriage of Convenience. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM, 


“Tim fact is, Harry, ’m the most unfortu- 
nate man that ever had a fortune left him.” 

The words were uttered by Frank Boynton to 
his friend, Harry Granger, as the two sat smok- 
ing together in the room of the former, at the 
R— House. The poor fellow did have rather 
& woe-begone expression, as he spoke, 

“‘ Well, I must say,” answered Granger, rather 
a handsome, happy-go-lucky kind of fellow, 
“that if any crabbed old uncle of mine had 
been considerate enough to die off and leave me 
three hundred thousand dollars, I shouldn’t feel 
like crying about it.” 

‘* But the condition.” 

“Why, I never heard of that; what is it?” 

“The money is mine if I marry my cousin 
Nellie. If I refuse her, I get nothing. If she 
refuses me, the property is to be divided be- 
ew at fte 

‘ Well,”—after a pause—“‘ why not 
her? You told me yourself she oak nice.” 
Es Ras one enough. Not in just that 
, though. I never canm: 3 i 
I love Miss" Talmadge.” Bee es eeritcs, 
a ees Biddlesticks! You talk about 
ve, Frank, as if there were ing.” 

$6 there is, with me.” mdse Mine 
a this cousin Nellie, won’t she let you 
‘‘T suppose she would if I told her just how I 
felt. But I hate to do that. The iittle goose 
is really in love with me; and besides, it was a 
kind of understood thing before the old man 
died, and I as good as promised him I’d do it, 
It’s an awfully mixed up affair for me, Harry, 
and I’m not sure I can hondrelily get out of it. 
Confound it all! Ive half a mind to get beast- 
ly drunk and go down there and disgust her 
with me. I thin I could easily out-play Soth- 
ern or Salvini in that role.” 

After this, both men relapsed for a while into 
silence, the unfortunate heir to three hundred 
thousand dollars and a nice girl fiercely puffin 
away all the time at his cigar, and his frien 
indulging so profoundly in the (to him) unaccus- 
tomed occupation of ‘thinking that his meer- 
schaum was surprised into going out altogether. 
Finally, Granger got up, walked to the mantel 
and stood there knocking the ashes from his 
pipe, and gazing dreamily into the wood-fire. 

*Frank,” said he at last, “I’m not a vain 
man, Iam sure; but I certainly do have some- 
thing of a oe as as a Jady-killer,” 

“You certainly do, Harry. I never could 
quite understand how you fascinated the dear 
creatures so easily.” 

“And I tell you what it is,” Harry went on, 
not much heeding the other’s reply, ‘ you’ve 
done a good deal for me first and faa one way 
and another. You got me out of that gunpow- 
der scrape sophomore year, and risked the yel- 
low fever for me at Havana, to say nothing of 
the numerous pecuniary difficulties from which 
you have extricated me,” 

‘ All that isn’t worth raking up now, Harry.” 

“But it is worth raking up now, for I fancy 
I see a chance of paying off a small portion of 


aur ore you; In sport, I think T can get you 
out of this scrape and sa: 
forte" pe ve you your half of the 
oynton shook his head incredulously, “If 
you could do that, Harry, I should be your 
debtor a thopeas om times pore than ever you 
re mine, But you can i 
tation y © nothing in this 
tter myself I can do most anythin 
where a woman isconcerned. ‘T'ye really 1 taken 
quite a fancy to this cousin of yours after what 
you've told me, and—by Jove! Pm going down 
ane the out haa interview her. 

a so-lugubriously. - I. think 
after all, my head is as level as that of most 
people; and Pll fix this thing up for you yet, dye 
my mustache red if I don’t! But tve got to go 
out Christmasing with my aunt, so I must leave 
you now. A week from Friday is the twenty- 

h, you know, and I always have to go with 
her and tell her what not to uy. Lhave to go 
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to Mignon to-night with her, too. Shan’t see 
you until morning,” and so the memorable con- 
versation which serves as a sort of prologue to 
this story, came to an end. ; 

But, Harry Granger did not see his friend the 
next morning; nor for many mornings there- 
after. Sleepily thinking over Boynton’s affair 
as he got into bed, that night, after coming 
back from the opera, he made up his wind with 
characteristic recklessness and decision, and the 
next morning saw him started off, bag and bag- 
gage, for Sandford, the little New England_vil- 


| lage where, with her widowed mother, Miss 


Nellie Boynton was supposed to live her event- 
ful little life: As fortune would have it, the 
“Sandford Hotel,” where he took rooms, was 
almost directly opposite the old-fashioned brick 
mansion where the Boyntons dwelt; and from 
his sitting-room window he could and did neoe 
close watch to see what manner of people shoul 

at any time issue forth from the mansion-house 
gate. The whole of Friday passed, how- 
ever, and his vigilance met with no re- 
ward except the sight of an ungainiy Irsh girl, 
who Aeeads times passed out and in, but who was 
evidently not one of the family. Saturday was 
snowy and rainy together, one of those days 


when nobody ventures forth if they can nnn 
it; but Sunday dawned, bright and cold an 
icy, and the sun that peeped cheerily into 


Granger’s bedroom window brought fresh hope 
and determination to his heart. 

As church time approached, the adventurer 
took his place at the front window, all coated 


and gloved and ready at an instant’s notice to | 


sally forth. He was impatient enough but not 
the least bit nervous. He certainly was pos- 
sessed of an assurance and sang froid, in all 
matters connected with women, which might 
haye offended some of them instead of taking 
them by storm had they known to what extent 
it was due to a sort of contempt of and indiffer- 
ence to the sex generally. 

His endurance was well-nigh exhausted, 
when, at the very last moment, just as the 
‘‘parson’s bell” of the little Episcopal church 
a few rods away was tolling, a stir and a flut- 
ter of crinoline at the mansion house door seem- 
ed to indicate that somebody might shortly be 
expected to emerge; then suddenly appeared a 
little girl and directly after a young lady, look- 
ing as stylish and genteel in her jaun' nf seal- 
skins as the most fa tidious city gentleman 
could wish. This was Miss Nellie Boynton. 
Granger made no doubt of that from the first 
glimpse he got of her, and before she was well 
out of the gate he had performed the hitherto 
unattempted feat of descending the stairs five 
at a time, and passing out at the door, worked 
along his own side of the street nearly opposite 
the object of his anxiety. She, wholly uncon- 


| scious of all the trouble she was putting him to, 


daintily picked her Ray along the i walk 
with her companion, and presently disappeared 
within the Episcopal church aforesaid. Gran- 
ger hastily plunge across the street and asking 
the sexton for a seat was lucky enough to be 
placed only two pews behind Miss Boynton, 

Presently she lifted her head and for the first 
time he obtained a fair look at her. It was not 
altogether the healthy glow upon her cheek nor 
the becoming little seal-skin cap. Granger ac- 
knowledged to himself that anywhere.and un- 
der any circumstances.the face before him must 
be an unusually beautiful one; and without any 
effort to save himself, fully conscious of what he 
was about, Harry Granger sat there all through 
the service, his sere riveted upon that face, and 
i in love with it—hopelessly and fatally in 
ove. 

Without once having the satisfaction of at- 
tracting her notice, he followed her home again 
at the conclusion of the service; and that after- 
noon (this was a country parish, you remem- 
ber) he went to the church again and took the 
same seat on his own responsibility, and went 
through the same, performance. 

That night he laid him down to sleep—the 
sleep of the satisfied, He had seen her and she 
was beautiful, That was enough for one day. 
There was no hesitation about the future now. 
He would save his friend at all hazards (noble 
ors even if he had to marry Miss Boynton 
himself. On the morrow he would open the 
campaign. 

The next day, at a rather early hour of the 
forenoon, the mansion house was jer 
nearly out of its socket. by the determined ring 
of Mr. Harry Granger. 

He was very much in love by this time, but 
not one whit. less self-assured. iss Nellie was 
at home, at work in the sewing-room; and she 
answered the bell herself, Opening the door, 
there stood a ayes, cityfied young. gentle- 
man, looking so debonair and good-humored in 
the fresh winter morning that the smile that 
was always lurking in the depths of her own 
merry eyes caught fire from. that ungerns 
about his own as he inquired if he could see 
Miss Boynton ; and somehow or other they 
were both Jenghing Pleasantly together as she 
invited him in and informed him. that he not 
oy could but did behold the young lady he 


for. 
ly explained his intrusion. 


Then he unblushin; 
He had come to ord on business (white lie, 


number.one,) that might keep him a month. 
His. intimate friend, fred Boynton, had told 
him to go to. the house opposite the hotel, intro- 
duce himself, and say that he sent him. (This 
was white lie number two. The man had no re- 

ard for the truth, any way.) Mr. Geanger 
himself (an out-and-out black lie, this) had felt 
rather delicate about calling, and, indeed, had 
kept aloof for three whole days; but his seru- 
ples had vanished at last. 

* And I do hope you willlet me come in once 
in a while, Miss Boynton,” he said; in an irre- 
pasa pleadin: tone, ‘for the town isa little 
dull after New York.” : 

There’s no Bonying 3 this rank impostor and 
fortune-hunter I’m telling you about certainly 
was a very winning sort of fellow, and the 
light dancing in Miss Nellie’s eyes and the fire 
burning in his own bosom prompted him to the 
exercise of his utmost powers. The lady evi- 
dently liked him, and in the most lady-like and 
well-bred manner imaginable was gracious 
enough to let him know it. Perhaps they could 
help each other, she said. The evenings were 
very long and dull now, and Mr. Granger might 
always feel sure of being welcome. Then there 
was the Literary Society that met once a week, 
he must join that at once; and he must not 
fail of being at the church that very evening, 
for they were to begin to trim it for Friday. 
He was a good churchman, she had no doubt, 
a te she not seen him at church all day yes- 
terda 

Then she asked him about her cousin Frank. | 
They had not seen or heard from him directly” 
for some months. She understood he was. en- 

aged to a Miss Talmadge, Did Mr. Granger 
aes her, and was she nice? Miss Boynton did 
so hope she was nice, for she meant to lure her 
down to Sandford sometime and make quite a 
cousin of her. 

“So,” thought Granger to himself, ‘this is 
the little goose that is so much in love with 
you, Frank Boynton? There is some doubt in 
my mind about her being a goose, but none 
“Ames as to your being a gander. She's 
worth a dozen Miss Talmadges.” 

A few moments after he took his leave in the 
seventh ezine of ane, it arg: He Ape 
j pane? rough the very happiest half-hour 
a life and repeatedly thinking to himself 
with ecstasy that she had consented to his call- 
ing for her to go around to the church in the 
evening. 6 

Well, I don’t know what use there is in draw- 
ing out a story like this to an unnatural length. 
‘You know well enough how it will come out. 
Iam far from granting that this wasn’t a plain 
case of ‘true love,” yet I am sure it ran pro- 
vokingly ‘‘smooth” from the very beginning. 

Not that Nellie Boynton was a girl to be had 
for the asking, by any means; but, candidly, I 
don’t. know why heroines, and very proper ones 
too, shouldn’t fall in love at first sight as well as 
heroes; and I think this is a case in point. 

And certainly the month Harry Granger 
spent in Sandford, was not as dull as he had an- 
ticipated. All the time he spent away from 
Miss Boon was passed a him in a state of 
the most profound and delicious reverie; and 
all the time he was with. her he was getting, to- 
gether material for more delicious reveries 
still. They two, being persons of decidedly su- 
perior taste in their own estimation, took entire 
charge of the trimming of the church, even the 
dignified rector, by their joint commands, being 
dewrance to the occupation of sitting eross-leg- 
ged on the carpet and picking Ades 

Of course, in the midst of this, there was 
abundant opportunity for the “ wooing o’t ”— 
opportunity which you may be sure Granger 
was not the man to let pass unimproved. At 
the literary society, too, he made Miss Boynton 
quite proud of him by his immediate and aston- 
ishing success asan amateur tragedian and a 
singer of Irish songs, the latter being executed 
to accompaniments which he insisted none but 
Miss Boynton could play. Then there were, 
best of all, the many long evenings after Christ- 
mas, few of which passed without finding him 
at the mansion house, where he most basely won 
for himself the innocent affections of the widow 
Boynton, by his respectfully expressed admira- 
tion of her late husband, a gentleman of some 
reputation as a classical scholar, meanwhile 
making himself.more than agreeable to the 
younger lady by letting her get the best of him 
(so he flattered him: _at chess, or by reading 
in his clear rich voice from the last magazine or 
some favorite poet. Fascinating, as I have said 
already a dozen times, Harry Granger certainly 
was; and being now fully in earnest it would 
have been strange indeed if t! had not been 
ripe for a proposal sometime before the month 
was up, 

And itcame at, last of course—came as you 
might. have 6 it to come from aman 
like this man of the world, in the coolest, most; 
nonchalant manner possibl d_ accompanied 
by a most liberal exercise of his talent for lying 
—the man could never talk five minutes with- 
out romancing beyond all reason, _ They were 
alone, or as good as alone, one stormy evening, 
poor Mrs, Boynton having gone off a good wa: 
into the land of Nod and there taken to he: 


her departed husband once more, 
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ery well, if it’s in my power.” 

So they played on awhile in perfect silence as 
good players always do. Finally, Miss Nellie 
clapped her hands gleefully and cried ‘‘ mate;” 
but it turned out to be a mistake, for when she 
came to look for a bishop on whom she had re- 
lied for a forced march way across the board, 
what was her dismay to find him meekly stand- 
ing among the captured on the enemy’s side of 
the game. She, lovely innocent! thought it was 
all right of course. She did not know that her 
unprincipled opponent had feloniously abducted 
the piece, having artfully directed her attention 
somewhere else for a moment; and, very soon, 
by several more masterly strokes of the same 
nature, or Nellie’s king, with scarcely a re- 
tainér left him, was crowded up into an out-of- 
the-way corner of the board and compelled to 
surrender his royal person. 

“Now for the fix you’re to help me out of,” 
remarked the victor, complacently leaving her 
to’ put the men in the box, while he lifted his 
feet to the fender. 

“Now for the fix I’m to help you out of,” 
repeated she, with flattering interest. 

‘Of course we are the very best of friends,” 

- he says, positively, 

“Yes, I think we are.” answers Nellie, quite 
ae 

“And you would do a great deal for me,” 
continues this modern Paris, with sublime con- 
ceiti. : 

‘Perhaps so,” she replies, not at all vexed at 
his assurance. I told you women always wor- 
shiped him for it. 

“Now you see,” says Harry, entering at last 
poet his explanation, ‘‘ there’s a girl down in 

tham, rich and fond and handsome, whom 
my aunt wants me to marry.” Here he paused 
to note with sly satisfaction a shadow that crept 
over his companion’s fair face. But she only 
said sim Ly: 

“Well? 

** And there’s another girl out of New York, 
that is—well, she’s rich and fond and handsome, 
too, whom I want to marry.” 

“Well?” she said, again, this time in a faint 
voice. my 

“Well!” he repeated after her. : 

‘“What can I do in the matter?” she asks, this 
time coldly and proudly. 

“Well, | want you to use your influence with 
party number two, to get her to pat me, SO 

hat I shan’t have to marry party number one. 
Don’t you see?” 

She aes up so swiftly and suddenly that she 
knocked the chess-board off, the’ table with a 
tremendous crash, and Mrs. Boynton came back 
from Nod all in an instant and sat staring at her 
daughter standing there with flushed cheeks and 
actually with tears in her eyes. . You see, she 
was a little goose after all. : 

“What's the matter now?” inquires the widow, 
in some alarm. . 

Granger gets up composedly. and takes the 
answer upon himself. 

‘“T’ve' just asked Miss Boynton to marry me, 
and she seems to be getting mad about it.” 

“Oh, if it was me you meant—” cried Nellie, 
laughing hysterically in the midst of her tears. 

“And it was you, my dear. I'was a brute 
not to tell you in the regulation way, I suppose. 
At any rate, you know well enough Tlove you,” 
and he came nearer and put his arm about her 
tenderly, ‘‘and I believe you love me. Shall 
we go over here and ask your mother to love us 
both together?” 

And that is all I know about it, except that 
some time later a man came bursting into the 
Sandford Telegraph office, stamping the snow 
from his boots and waking: the operator, to 
send the following dispatch: 

“To Frank Boynton, N. Y. City: 

“You need trouble yoursel: 
Boynton. She is engaged to marry the happiest 
man on earth, and his name is 

“ HARRY GRANGER.” 


The Romance of a Rose. 
BY EBEN BE. REXFORD. 


I am ae well aware that most persons in 
this matter-of-fact age think that romancés 
have faded out of real life. But Idon’t agree 
with them. There are little romances weaving 
themselves into your life and mine which no 
one but ourselves dream of. And so the same 
ag thread runs out and inthe web of ‘other 
ives, And once in a while we see the little ro- 
mances being lived out about us, and then we 
smile softly over them, as we do over a pleasant 
story, and feel sure that the world has not out 
oak its. youth to such an extent that the 
eart no longer feels the olden thrill of passion 
as it used to “‘once upon a time.” True love, 
and love which holds a little romance in it, is 
not a myth. 


rout of it came Archie 


no more about Miss | 
-the face he never could forget: He sought for 


‘sie heard in 


“to be done and dared, of longing, of Rage 


Tn a rather curious way, I chanced to stumble 
upon a pretty little story of love, full of roman- 
tic a, and it was this story that I started 
out_to tell. And I. have said what I have be- 
cause I am well aware that most readers will 


call it a fiction; and something not at all likely 


to have happened as I shall write it down. But 
T assure you that it is true. 

It was in the early days of the war when the 
romance began. A regiment of soldiers went 
marching down the streets of a great city, to 
the musie of bugle and drum; flags floated over- 
head from the roofs of the great houses on 
either hand, and men and boys cheered the sol- 
diers marching by, wild with enthusiasm, The 
blue uniforms were bright with their first glory, 
not yet used to camp and field.. The men who 
wore them were noble, brave-looking fellows 
for the most, and their faces were bright with 
the ardor peculiar to those excited days. 
Some of them were bronzed and bearded, and 
you knew by the hard, rough hand that car- 
ried the , that its owner had been a son of 
hard and honest toil. Some were young men 
with fair white faces and soft hands, and you 
knew that the hardships of life had been to 
them only things dreamed of. 

The regiment pone out of the business street 
and down a fashionable avenue where wealthy 
men had made their homes. The windows of 
the houses were thronged with women, who 
smiled down at the boys in blue as they passed, 
and waved their handkerchiefs after them in a 
silent Godspeed. 

At one window a young girl stood, with a 
thoughtful look in her face. She was thinking 
how many of these men would find graves down 
there in the South. Going away, but some 
would never come back again. 

A soldier who was but little more than a boy 
came down the street close to the window where 
she stood. A fair-faced fellow, with yellow 
hair, and eyes as blue as summer skies are. His 
face had a strange beauty in it that caught her 
attention. If was a womanly beauty, with a 
man’s strength shining through it. e looked 
up suddenly, as if he felt that she was watchin 
him, and their eyes met. There was a mutua 
recognition of soul-kinship, in that brief, first 
glance. Itseemed to both that they had known 
each other in some other world, and met for the 
firsé time in this, on this summer afternoon 
whose pulse was’ throbbing to the wild ecstasy 
of martial music. 

She smiled down upon him softly, her eyes and 
face tender with the thoughts at her heart, and 
broke a half-opened rose from the plant in the 
window at her side, and flung it down to him. 

He caught it as it fell, and then with a bow 
that was knightly as the bow of any hero of ro- 


~manee, and one last smile, he went on, and was 
Jost in the surging crowd. 


But the fair face at the window haunted the 
young soldier’s dreams, and came to him in wak- 


‘ing hours. The rose she had given him he put 
‘away carefully between the pages of the little 


Bible his mother had given him the morning he 


‘said’ his A seas to her, and went marching 
away. e would keep the flower to help him 


remember the sweetest face he had ever seen. 
It puzzled Archie Dare that he should think so 
much about a face’ that he had seen but once, 
and then only for a moment, and probably 
never would see again. It seemed to have 
become part of his life in some unexplainable 
way. belonged 'to him, and he got to call- 
ing it “his face” in his: thoughts of her. 
He used to wonder, nights, when he was on 
picket, or when. he woke up and lay ie 
the stars in the sky over his head, if they woul 
ever meet again, and how and when and where. 
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Then it ended in a low, sweet chord that 
trembled away into silence; but the spell was 
too’strong upon him to end with the music of 
which it was born. 

Suddenly a face shone down upon him, asa 
star trembles into sight through a haze of sun- 
set bs pes A sweet, pale face, with a pathetic, 
appealing look in the brown eyes. His heart 
gave a great throb, and his breath came quick 
and fast. It was the face he had seen so long 
ago—the face he had dreamed about so many 
times—the one face in the world to him. 

Then she sung. He never knew what. He 
only knew that it was something sorrowfully 
sweet, that hushed the house to silence, and 
brought a shower of flowers to her feet when it 
was finished. And then she vanished, and was 
seen no more, 

He gathered from the hum of conversation 
that sprung up after her song, that she was the 
only child of a man who ‘had been wealthy. 
But by some sudden turn of ill-luck he had lost 
everything, and the girl who had been singing, 
had looked the matter bravely and squarely in 
the face, and was earning a living for herself 
and her father by her voice. 

There is but little more to tell. One day, 
Archie Dare—Colonel Dare they choose to call 
him now—met the woman whose rose he had 
carried with him solong. It was not like the 
meeting of strangers. Surely they had known 
each other somewhere, in some other world— 
some other life. 

“T have kept your rose,” he said, one day. 
**See!” and he showed her the faded flower, 
out of whose heart the sweetness had not flown. 
“And I kept the memory of your face in my 
heart always. Let me keep you in my life, 
darling.” 

And she did not say him nay. Her heart 
had gone out to him with the flower she had 
given him on that summer day when they were 
face to face for the first time in this life. And 
it had been his ever after. 

This is the romance of two lives. There is 
nothing wonderful about it. Butit is a pretty 
little romance for all that, and I wish we knew 
of more like it. 
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The years went by, and the war ended. And |! 


Dare, unhurt. He had 
been a brave soldier, and he had never shirked 
duty. It wasnot to be wondered at, then, that 
the boy who had gone into’ the field with un- 
decorated sleeve came back from it with a col- 
onel’s stars. ‘The fair face had grown brown 
and bearded, and the boy was a boy no longer. 

Again he was in the city where he had seen 
it, but he could not find it. It had mingled with 
the crowd, and vanished. 

One night he went into a concert-room, drawn 
thither by the music that came winging out of 
the opén doors, sweet and’entrancing as the mu- 
ms. At-least he thought, then, 
that it was the music that drew him into the 

littering throng, where fair faces gleamed like 
figwers om box and gallery, and diamonds 
eae like prisoned fire-flies on soft, white 
ands and throats, and‘ the air was sweet with 


‘the scent of withering flowers, But he thought 
afterward that it might have been some subtle 


influence of soul on soul that made him pass the 


Ao nee doors, and find his way to a seat near the 


6. 
6 orchestra was playing a ayeaphien when 
he wentiin. It was wild, and weird, and sweet. 
It seemed to take possession of his soul and 
wrap it in a trance of Cmipearices rapture. Tt 
whispered to him of love, and of great things 


heayen.. The surge of faces about him fac 
out in forgetfulness. He was alone for the time 
with the wonderful music. 
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